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‘PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS 





WHEN THE BIRDS FLY SOU TH Summer and the 


warm days have gone. But there is no need to WOITY about the weather he 
Perfection Oil Heater will always chase chills from cold corners. Costs little to 
buy and little to use. Especially economical now when most fuels are scarce and 


high. Gives eight hours of glowing heat on a gallon of ROYALITE COAL. OIL 


At hardware. furniture and department stores. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, Limited 
BRANCHES IN ALL CITIES 
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MACLEAN’S is a Big, Powerful Medium, Serving 


Retailers, 


Manufacturers, 


Consumers 








I— Retailers 


You know Maclean's Magazine well Thousands of 
vou are subscription readers of it. Others of you know 
it because for vears, you have seen it advertised in page 
spaces Im your specialized business paper the Cana- 
dian Grocer. Llardware and Metal, Diy Goods Revieu 
Ven's We Review, Booksell 
VacLean’s Magazine makes known to you and your 
customers what I] best. It influ 
ences the shopping of the people of your town or city 
mid of the territory for which your town or city is 
Huving centre. 


and Ntatione 


( 
xls re best and mt | 


But do vou know that MaeLean’s 50,000 cireulation is 
the equivalent of a 1,000,000 circulation in the United 
Stutes that VacLean’s in Canada Is more widely read 
than is any American Monthly Mavazine, in the United 
States, with a single exception? We want you to know 
that WaeLean’s Magazine and the advertising in it, are 
nfluential in your community. 


Ii -- Manufacturers 


You should know that advertising in MacLean’s helps 
vou secure and maintain distribution for your goods, 
and that its influence is /ocal as well as national. 

You should know that VacLean’s is made favorably 
known and influential amone the retail trades: (1) by 
vears of page advertising in their specialized business 
prarpre rs the Canadian (rrocer, llardware and Metal, 
Diy Goods Review, Men's Wear Review and Rookselle: 


z ) hy direct appeal Lo these groups 


and Ntationer: and ( 
of retailers of whom: we possess complete and constantly 
revised lists, for the purpose of subseription-getting. 

You should know that $1,500-$3,000 a year spent in 
VacLean’s Magazine, for consumer advertising, and in 
the specialized MacLean business newspaper reaching 
vour distributors, gives vou a sound advertising cam 
rilgn, since so you get to both consumers and distribu- 
tors. For $125 to $250 a month, you can keep up 


ui all-the-vear-round campaign of real power. Lf you 

are able to devote more money to advertising, add more 

mediums, but make the foundation MaeLean’s Magazine 
da MacLean retailers’ newspaper. 


Use the retail hewspaper u hich retailers pay for (S1 to 
$3) a vear, to make known to them the nature and 
imount of vour consumer advertising. The advertising 
vou buy—pay money for—is worth infinitely mort 


than so-called bonus or free space in magazines that ar 


} 


-elil dea ers without the ir know edge or consent 
Common-sense should tell you that what costs nothing 
is worth nothing. (;,et to voul dealers in the trade 
papers they pay cash for. 

N.1.—In the MacLean retailers’ newspapers full-page 
adv ruisiig urges reiallers Lo stock and push advertised 
lines, because these represent the best buying, quickest 
moving, and most satisfactory goods to buy. 


IiI—The General Public 


You should be deeply interested in advertising—fo 
udvertising makes you acquainted with the best goods, 
provided in the best way, whose value and quality and 
atl-round satisfaction are vouched for by responsibl 
firms. 

You should know that advertising actually lessens the 
cost of selling goods, and lowers the selling price of 


} 


are) ix 
Pood 


You should know that MacLean’s refuses to accept 
advertising of a fraudulent or objectionable nature 
r vour protection. 

You should give preference in your: buying to adver 
tized goods, because they are best in quality, best value, 
most dependable, and guaranteed to you as being repre- 
sented. ; 

You should make it a practice to study advertisements 
hecause they ntiorm vou, euide you to the hest hings, 
~how vou how to live better, more comfortably and 


} 


CCOLLODMIICAULEV, all | make Vou more intellio« nt. 








MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE in alliance with a MacLean Re- 


tailers’ Medium is a huge merchandising force in Canada of 


tremendous service to Makers 


Seilers and Users. 























Light Four 


Five Passenger 


Touring Sedan 


The Full Round 


OR the winter? A closed car—by 
all means. 

For the summer? An open car—most 
assuredly. 

The Overland Light Four Touring 
Sedan is both an open and closed 
car. 

And it is a smart appearing car either 
elosed or open—in no sense a make- 
shift, either way. 

The side windows can easily be low- 
ered. 
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They drop into concealed slots in the 
body and doors. 

This leaves the sides of the car above 
the body practically open from end 
to end whenever that is your humor. 

And it’s so little trouble that you'll 
shut the car up tight for even a 
light shower and have it all open 
again in a jiffy as soon as it’s over 

Then there’s the solid comfort all win- 
ter long of a perfectly enclosed car 


Willys-Overland, Limited 


of Seasons in Luxurious Comfort 


with all the protection of a limou- 
sine and the richness of closed car 
upholstery and interior finish. 

Mounted on the economical Overland 
Light Four chassis, this is an ideal 
every-purpose car. 

And you'll be delighted with its lux- 
uriousness. 

Enjoy the full round of the seasons 
in luxurious comfort. 

See the Willys-Overland dealer about 
this car to-day. 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Wagons 


Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Ont. 
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Made-in-Canada 
Telephones 


W hen you can secure tele 
phones Ol such high quaiity us 
OUTrs there Is ho need tO pul 


chase imported instruments. 
Ours are fully guaranteed—and 
we are right here in Canada to 
make food the fuarantee and tO 


supply any parts promptly. 


Fac tory Telephones 


We make high- 
grade private sys- 
tems for both 
small and large 
factories, and for 
garages, barns, 
etc. Our Presto- 
Phone—the Cana- 
dian Automatic— 
is the ideal priv- 
| ate system for 15 
Presto-Phone to 100 telephones. 

Desk Set 





Rural Systems : 


Our rural tele- 
hones h ave earn- 


ed a great repu- F | © 
tation doe qual- 
ity, durability and 
efficiency. They 
are conceded to 
be second to none, 
and especially 
suitable for Cana- 
dian conditions. 

Our’ construc 
tion materials are 
guaranteed first 
quality. 





Free Bulletins 


Our No. 6 Bulletin tells all about 
our rural telephones. 

Our No. 3 tells how to build 
rural lines. 

Our No. 5 describes the Presto- 
Phone. 

Our No. 7 describes our smaller 
private systems. 


Write for any or all of them. 


Canadian 
Independent 


Telephone Company, Limited 
281 Adelaide Street West 
TORONTO 


































































you up. 
away about that order 
ing a train at 3 o’clock, so you’ve 


no time to lose. 
did you make last 
him? Look it up in 


that 


at 


Brown 
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Wants to see you right 


He’s c 


time 
the 
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card 
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has 
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RAID EX 


There, under “B” you spot Brown’s 


record card at once, 


for it’s 


right 


before you where you ci an’t miss it, 


securely locked in it’s transp 
pocket but with the index 
plainly visible—easy to get 


easy to replace. 


arent 
line 
at— 


You lose no time 


—you keep your appointment—you 


have the necessary information. 
That’s what Kardex gives you— 
speed, accuracy, safety 


Write for descriptive catalogue and sample 


transparent card and 


learn how Kardex 


can make your record cards more effective. 
Canadian Agents 


THE A. S. HUSTWITT COMPANY 


- Toronto 


44 Adelaide St. W., 
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event of 
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security 
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HE past month has in many re- 

spects upset the complete confidence 

that has been felt in the soundness 
of business conditions. This is due to the 
rather sudden slackening of the munition 
industry and the more or less official an- 
nouncement that further shell orders are 
not to be placed in Canada. 

There has been nothing official as s to the 
reason for this. It is known, however, 
that it is largely a financial matter. That 
the decision to <@p the making of shells in 
Canada was a sudden one is indicated by a 
story published in the Financial Post to 
this effect: “Within the past few weeks 
a cable was received at Ottawa from Win- 
ston Churchill ordering that all shell 
orders be cut off. It was an official order 
and absolutely definite and explicit. Sir 
Joseph Flavelle cabled in reply, pointing 
out that such action might create an an- 
tagonistic feeling in Canada, and urging 
less sharp action. The result was a second 
cable from Churchill! granting an exten- 
sion of three months. The extension, as 
The Post understands it, was not on all 
orders for three months. That period was 
fixed for the gradual tapering off of shell 
orders.” 


REAT BRITAIN has two objectives 

in view in this matter. The first is 
to keep the balance of trade with Canada 
and also the United States from becom- 
ing too unfavorable. The second is to 
become self-sustaining in every respect, 
and particularly in the matter of muni- 
tions. As long as the U-boat campaign per- 
sists there will be a danger of starvation 
and defeat unless Britain can become self- 
sustaining. It is said that the munition 
industry has been developed to the stage 
where enough shells are being turned out 
in Britain to provide for every need and 
emergency. In any case there is an ac- 
cumulation of munitions in Canada which 
will take some months to ship across. For 
all these reasons, therefore, it was de- 
cided not to place further shell orders in 
Canada except in certain lines, where an 
indefinite tenure is beirg granted. 


ND so Canada must face the problem 
+ of readjusting her industrial fabric 
to suit the conditions created by this un- 
expected ending of munition activity. 
There have been approximately 200,000 
people engaged in munition work or in 
subsidiary industries, such as the making 
of machine tools, gloves, etc. The bulk 
of these people will have to be absorbed 
back into normal peace-time occupations. 
The women who have worked at shell- 
making will in most cases be content to 
dropout. They have done their “bit” and 
will perhaps be only too glad to desert 
the ranks of labor for more accustomed 
and congenial tasks. On a conservative 
| estimate, however, there will be 100,000 
| workers to be placed within the next few 
| months. 
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IT HE situation is not necessarily one to 
create apprehension, but it is unques 
tionably serious. Industry in Canada has 


been sadly hampered for lack of help, 
and the farmers have cried vainly for 
men; so that the cessation of the golden 


and prosperous industry of shell making 
will bring relief. There will now be plenty 
of men to fill the vacancies in the indus- 
trial ranks. It looks also as though there 
would be quite a considerable margin left 
over after all the needs of industry have 
been met. This will create the means of 
solving the problem of farm help and in- 
reased food production if there is prompt 
government action. If the various gov- 
ernments follow the time-honored practice 
of looking on, however, it may be that in 
future we shall see 
unemploym nt in 
farms still hungry for help 
organized action to b1 supply and de- 
mand toge that situation 
arising out of the cutting off of war work 
can be solved And 1 qui k action is 
sary. 


evidences of 
and our 
It is only by 


the near 
the cities; 
ing 


ther the labor 


neces 


( N the whole there is no apprehension 

yet on the part of the men who are 
the situation the heads 
of. banks and big industrial corporations 
There is a feeling that the men released 
from munition work can be absorbed, pro- 
vided that the process of closure is not 
made too sharp. The very important fact 
is taken into consideration, however, that 
the shutting off of shell orders means that 
the bonanza day of sky-high 
over. Men who have been making any- 
where from $40 to $60 a week on piece 
work must settle back into far re- 
munerative work. It is out of the ques 
tion for manufacturers to pay the wages 
that the munition worker has commanded. 


Ww: itching closely, 


Wages 1S 


less 


It simply means that a large proportion 
of our population must face the problem 
of living on smaller incomes. This is a 


~— contingency following immediately 
on the heels of the first, a concerns 
the ‘find! ng of work for al 

Putting this matter of lower wages into 
cold figures is inducive of rather startling 
results. It is a conservative guess that 
100,000 workers will be earning an aver 
age of $10 less per week when the period 
of readjustment has been completed. This 


means a loss of earning power of one 
million dollars weekly! 

The situation is not as serious as that 
figure would make it seem, however. 


There has been a great deal of extrava- 
gance in the country as a result of the 
high wages that have been paid. Stand 
ards of liv ing have been raised. The opu 


lence of the munition worker has mani 
fested itself in the purchase of luxuries 
This will now stop, to some extent at 
least. There will be a closer check on 


expenditures. Wages will still be high 
enough to provide for every actual need, 
but not high enough to permit of the pur- 


you. 
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chase of luxuries on the scale that has | 


prevailed to date. 


On the whole this will not be a bad 


thing. It was an anomalous condition 
that during a time of war people gener- 
ally should plunge into such unrestricted 
prodigality. Of course, it made for better 
business. There may be a quieter tone to 
business generally as a result of this re- 
adjustment, but it will be a sounder and 
saner condition. The change had to come. 
It is perhaps a blessing that it is coming 
now and gradually rather than later and 
suddenly. 

Manufacturers have in the main pro- 
vided for just such an emergency as this. 
Knowing that the munition business was 
one that had a definite ending that might 
come very suddenly, they laid plans to 
cover themselves. Some will turn to the 
manufacture of new lines and have al- 
ready arranged for the necessary equip- 
ment. 


N discussing the business outleok it is 
not possible to ignore the persistent 
peace rumors that come from all the capi- 
tals of Europe, and also with an insistent 


note from Washington. An early peace 
would bring Canada to a period of sharp 
readjustment. Unbelievable though it 


may seem from a purely military stand- 
point, there is a well-defined feeling that 
peace with victory for the allied cause 
is not far off. This feeling is based on the 
belief that the central powers are prac- 
tically at the end of their resources and 
dare not face the prospect of another 
winter of war. There is some basis for 
this belief in the persistent peace feelers 
that the Central Powers, Austria par- 
ticularly, are sending out. These feelers 
may be part of a deep-seated scheme to 
unsettle the Allies and keep them from 
preparing for their maximum efforts in 
the vain hope of early peace. On the other 
hand it may be a proof of exhaustion. 

In Washington there is a curious under 
current of peace talk. It is known in well 
informed circles that Austria has made 
overtures for peace through the offices of 
the King of Spain. There is a tendency 
on the part of the administration to hold 
up big contracts. Certain war stocks have 
weakened surprisingly on the market, 
which might be due to “dumping” on the 
part of those on the inside. There is 
gloom among the pro-Germans. 

It would be the worst of folly at this 
stage to put any degree of credence in this 
peace talk. Our business is to win this 
war and to put every ounce of energy, 
1ational and individual, into the fight. 
Even if peace were certain within a 
given period it would be a terrible mistake 
to lessen our efforts in any respect. A 
careful study of the situation in Europe 
confirms the opinion that MACLEAN’s has 
already advanced: That the war has still 
a long way to go before it can be fought 
to a successful conclusion. Only a revo- 
lution in Germany or the absence there of 
war supplies could bring about an early 
peace on terms satisfactory to the Allies. 
In the meantime we must bend our efforts 
more resolutely than ever to the task of 
carrying on the war. It is possible that 
the peace talk in the United States is but 
another phase of deep German policy de- 
signed to slacken war preparations in 
that country. 

It is impossible to ignore this phase, 
however, in considering future prospects 
for business. It is not impossible that 
peace may come, and so business men 
must complete their plans for the sharp 
readjustment that will follow peace. 
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War Loan Bonds 


An Ideal Investment 


The security is absolute—a direct obligation of the Dominion of Canada, 
and free from all Canadian Government taxes 


Obtainable in denominations of 


$50 $100 $500 $1000 


Write to us for information and prices. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


C. P. R. Building, Toronto. 


Montreal Saskatoon New York 

















“KALAMAZOO” 


is the last word in 
efficient accountancy 





For Per r Machine Bookkeeping the ““halamazo« Loose Leaf Binder 1 triumph of efficiency 
eed a a ra A g lemar node ideas and labor-saving methods 

Economy in bookkeeping mear reduction in erhead expense, earlier balances, and quicker 
eturr 

Office managers and accountant hould investigate machine bookkeeping, but the same system 
an t df hand work Let u end you ir b ets Put your bookkeeping problems 

up te 1 


WARWICK BROS. & RUTTER, LIMITED 


Canadian Manufacturers The “Kalamazoo” Binder 


KING AND SPADINA - - : - - - TORONTO 























































| BONDS 
: ENUS] | of Efficient Public 


110¢ PENCIL Utility Properties 


4 We shall gladly send a copy of our 


Pac ae ee eer special circulars 10 any investor 
€ r le ve make 
¢ ? t +! 
17 degrees. 6B softest to 9H W.F. MAHON & CO. 
hardest—and hard and medium 


Investment Bankers 


Queen Bldg., 177 Hollis Street 
HALIFAX NOVA SCOTIA 


American Lead Pencil Company 
220 Fifth Ave., New York 
And Clapton, London, England. 































An Opportunity to Spread Y ourself 


The present demand for our Magazines makes it necessary for us to employ 
more representatives. To young men and women possessing energy and 
ambition—students—clerks—teachers—young people just starting in 
business—we offer real opportunities. The work is permanent, pleasant 
and profitable. We furnish everything necessary for your success. We will 
co-operate with you, teaching you how to become successful. If you are 
interested and have confidence in your own ability to qualify and fill an im- 
portant position in your neighborhood, we will tell you all about it if you 
will write immediately 
Agency Division 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143-153 University Avenue, TORONTO, ONT. 
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The value of heating ap- 
paratus can not be gauged 
by the volume of heat gen- 
erated in your cellar, but 
by the volume of heat de- 
livered at the farthest 
point from the apparatus. 
You find in many homes 
“eold rooms” and ‘‘warm 
rooms.” This unhealthy 
condition is due largely to 
lack of control of the heat 
produced. 

In the Kelsey Warm Air Gen- 
erator production and control 
of heat is reduced to a 
science. 3y virtue of the 
peculiar formation of the fire- 
pot a constant supply of 
warmed fresh air is always 
available. Rooms at some 
distance from the Generator 
or so situated as to seem hard 
to heat can be brought to the 
same temperature as the rest 
of the house through the 
agency of the Patent Positive 
Attachments. These attach- 
ments (see illustration be- 
low) divert the desired 
volume of warmed air to any 
room without affecting the 
temperature of the rest of the 
house. 

A “Kelsey” gives you heat 
when and where you need it. 
Send for literature. 


Canada Foundries & 
Forgings, Limited 
James Smart Mfg. Co. Branch 
BROCKVILLE - ONTARIO 


AND 
WINNIPEG - MANITOBA 





Showing how the Patent Posi- 
tive [Attachment operates at 
the tops of the corrugated 
heat sections. 
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The Investment Situation 


This is the idea of investment that MacLean’s Magazine desires to present: That 
men and women should save carefully, putting their money in the bank; should carry 
endowment and life insurance; should make a will, naming some good trust company 


as executor. 


When these matters have been taken care of, the surplus income should 


be invested in good Government and municipal bonds. To these might be added good 
real estate mortgages, but the average man or woman who is not in close touch with 


values would be unwise to put money into mortgages at the 
Ses : dig 
indirectly through investment in some of the good loan companies’ shares. 


present time, except 


Men and 


women, and particularly young men, whose incomes are above the average, who are 
not dependent upon a sure income from their investments and who are willing to take 
risks to secure a larger return on their money, may buy shares in financial and indus- 


trial companies. 


MacLean’s Magazine does not care 


to advise readers on any par- 


ticular securities, but with the aid of the editor of THE FINANCIAL POST will 


gladly give regular subscribers opinions on new flotations. 


HE man or woman with money to 

invest should watch developments 

with reference to war loans. An- 
other loan will be launched by the Cana- 
dian Government in the near future and 
it is the patriotic duty of every Canadian 
who has the money to help make this loan 
a success. 

It is realized by the Government and 
perhaps even more so by the banks and 
investment houses that it is not going to 
be an easy matter to float this next loan. 
Three loans have already been put on the 
market and this has served to use up a 
tremendous amount of money. The third 
loan, for reasons which have already been 
pointed out in these columns, was not very 
well assimilated. Some of the insurance 
companies and other institutions took 
larger allotments than they were in a 
position to carry, expecting that the loan 
would be oversubscribed and that pro- 
bably not more than half of what they 
had ordered would be allowed them. The 
loan was not as much over-subscribed as 
had been expected and the allotments 
were, therefore, larger. Some of the in- 
stitutions are still paying off their shares 
and cannot be counted upon to take much 
of the new loan if it is brought on before 
the end of the year. 

Recognizing that the new loan will have 
to be marketed somewhat differently the 
Minister of Finance has consulted with 
the security houses and will likely adopt 
several new ideas. Any new methods of 
marketing that may be adopted will aim 
at giving the loan a more popular appeal 
and interesting a larger number in it. 


N the first place a distinctive name is 

regarded as necessary. In Britain the 
Victory Loan went literally with a grand 
hurrah and unquestionably the name had 
something to do with its success. The 
name gave the imagination of the public 
something to grip. It summed up the 
purpose of the loan and drove home the 
fact that it was a patriotic duty to par- 
ticipate to the limit of one’s financial 
capacity. In the United States the Liberty 
Loan went equally well and again the 
name was a potent factor. 

It is figured that a good name should 
be found for our new loan, to distinguish 
it from the three that have gone before. 
The idea is a sound one, particularly as it 
is intended to approach the general pub- 
lic much more directly than ever in the 
past. 

A still more important matter under 
consideration is the offering of the loan 
in smaller denominations. This again is 


| an effort to interest the man of compara- 


tively small means. The American Lib- 


| erty Loan was offered in denominations as 
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| tributed to that loan. 


low as $50 and the result was that there 
were four million people in all who con- 
It was a popular 
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loan in every sense of the word. It is 
figured that we might do the same here, 
having $50 bonds to offer. It has even 
been suggested that the Government 
should go a step further and sell $10 
participation certificates. These would 
be offered with the understanding that 
they could be bought from time to time 
and that when five had been acquired they 
could be turned in for a $50 bond. This 
suggestion, if acted upon, would make 
is possible for practically everyone—man, 
woman or child—to have a hand in the 
Win-the-War Loan, or whatever the name 
decided upon may be. 

As a means of quickly and effectively 
“selling” the loan it has been suggested 
that committees be formed in various 
centres to draft an organization. It is 
deemed necessary to have so complete an 
organization that practically every man 
will be approached. With the first three 
loans the appeal was almost exclusively 
made to the regular investors, the men 
who were known to have money at their 
disposal. With a sufficiently complete 
organization it would be possible to ap- 
proach everyone, more or less, and to even 
put on a more or less complete canvass 
of the farm sections. Farmers to-day, as 
a class, are prosperous, and it is certain 
that a large response could be obtained 
from a careful effort to reach all agri- 
cultural sections. 


T will be seen that this matter of the 

next war loan—and it is possible that 
it may be launched as early as October 
is one of very direct interest to everyone. 
It is not a matter that concerns only the 
wealthy institution or the big investor. 
It is gcing to be brought home to every 
man more or less in the country. It will 
be a patriotic duty for each and every 
Canadian to put as much into the loan 
as he can, even if it is only to buy one $10 
participating certificate. A few less trips 
to the movies, a few less cigars—and the 
necessary amount is saved. 


HE investment market continues most 
favorable for the investor. Values 
are improving all the time. Bonds are 
being offered at prices which give truly 
magnificent yields, and the tendency is 
all toward better values still. The truth 
of the matter is that money is scarce and 
getting scarcer all the time. War ex- 
penditures are exacting enough to keep 
the market pretty well bared of money 
and such provincial, municipal and in- 
dustrial offerings that come along are 
necessarily at very choice figures. Fur- 
thermore, the attractive terms of the 
European war loan have set a standard 
of yield that the investor has come to 
expect. 
That the money scarcity will continue 
is something about which there can be no 
doubt. It follows that bond values will 
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continue as attractive for the investor as 
at present. And so the advice printed at 
the head of this column has a particular 
pertinency for the investor to-day. 


The Failure of the 
U-Boat 


Naval Authority Draws Conclusion From 
Figures on Losses. 


HAT the U-boat campaign after all is 

showing signs of failure is the conclusion 
drawn by The Scientific American after a 
close analysis of the figures supplied on losses. 
From the allied standpoint this expression of 
opinion will be received with elation as The 
Scientific American, has been very sound in 
its attitude on naval matters and has more- 
over been very pessimistic up to the present 





on the score of the submarine situation. There | 


was one stage when this paper preached ruin 
to the allied cause from tMe activities of the 
U-boats. It’s change of opinion is logically 
explained as follows: 

In the absence of any detailed official state- 
ment of the facts, it is difficult to make a 
reliable estimate as to the total losses, or the 
rate of losses of shipping, due to German U- 
boat depredations. The people who do know 
won’t tell, and when official statements are 
made by leading men, lay or military, they are 
so contradictory as to leave one in a state of 
positive bewilderment. Hence the following 
study of the question does not claim to be 
highly authentic; it is merely our own esti- 
mate based upon what we consider to be the 
most reliable statistics. 


The first difficulty that confronts one is | 


the statement frequently made in Washington, 
and made by men in more or less official posi- 
tions, that the British are concealing their 
losses. By this it is meant that not only is 
concealment involved in publishing merely 
the number of ships sunk, without giving t their 
tonnage, but that these very numbers as given 
week by week are under-statements of the 
truth. Personally, we do not believe for a 
moment that the British are deliberately lying 
about their losses. It is not their way. In 
fact, the recent publication of scathing reports 
of military failures shows that, if anything, 
they lean too far toward a brutal self-ex- 
posure. 

We may take it, then, that the weekly state- 
ment of British losses is correct so far as it 
goes. That it does not give the total tonnage 
loss is to be regretted: but this fact does not 
invalidate the truthfulness of the figures 
showing the total number of ships lost. 

Now the record of British losses from the 
opening of the ruthless campaign to date 
shows that the U-boats have sunk on an aver- 
age 20 ships were week of over 1,600 tons. 
If we assume that the average size of these 
ships was 5,000 tons (4,500 tons would pro- 
bably be nearer the truth; but we wish to be 
over rather than under the true figure), and 
if we assume an average of 1,200 tons for the 
ships of under 1,600 tons, ave find that by 
January Ist, 1918, the British will have lost 
during the intensive U-boat war 5,720,000 
tons over and above that lost in 1917 before 
the campaign started. Such statistics as have 
been published of the French and Italian 
losses, worked out on the same basis, indicate 
a loss for these countries of 1,145,000 tons. 
If we assume that the losses of the neutral 
countries are proportional to the total amount 
of neutral tonnage, as compared with the 
total amount of British tonnage, we find that 
the neutrals have lost to date 2,250,000 tons. 
Summing up, then, we reach the conclusion 
that, if the rate of sinking which has ob- 
tained during the first half of this year be 
continued throughout the rest of the year, 
the Allies and neutrals together will have lost 
between January Ist, 1917, and January Isf, 
1918, about 9,500,000 tons. 
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WITH “MAKESHIFT” 
ROADS? 


N the first building of Canada, 

makeshifts were permissible. Even 
the old “Corduroy” road, for instance, 
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cheapness. But the average Canadian road of 
to-day is just a ‘‘makeshift’’ as were those 
corduroy roads in the woods; and the time 
for makeshifts is past. It is a permanent 
Canada we are building now—and in it we 
have no place for makeshifts. Our course is 
plainty marked for us by the experience of 
other countries. The road engineers of the 
entire world are agreed that modern traffic 
conditions can only be properly met_by the 
building of 
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Lord Beresford, an English statesmar 
has consistently urged that the public ild 
be made fully acquainted with the ext 
the U-boat depredations, stated recent 
the House of Lords, that from August, 
to January, 1917, the British, Allied 





ity losses wert 1,000,000 tor Add 
this total to the total estimated losses for 
present year, we find that by Jam y 
1918, th Germans will have sunk 
500.000 tons of shipping 
Y n offset to this oss, We } ive the 
truction of new shipping and the y 
« : 
service of the interned German vess¢ 
making n estimate of the ships wh 
e been bu from.the commencement 
war to January Ist, 1918, we must bear 
mind, that though in the earlier period of 
r there ‘ 1 great fa ng olf I 
British merchant ship construction, the tota 
’ \ ’ r? i eT ' one Ve ir to: pout Hou VOU tor 
Great Britain having now brought her fight 
ing navy up to sufficient strength, is bending 
her enormous shipbuilding capacity to the 
turning out of a maximum amount of mer 


ige; and it is probable that by the 


end of this year she will have set afloat dur 
ing the var 3,500,000 tons of new shipping 
Our own record during the same period of 


war will be about 2,250,000 tons, while France, 
Itlay, Norway and Sweden will have set ifloat 
about 1.500.000 tons 

The total amount of shipping, then, built ir 
all countries during the three and a half 


vears of the war ending January Ist, 1918, if 


these figures are correct, will be about 7,250, 
000 tons. If we add to this total the interned 
German and Austrian ships, estimated at 
1,750,000 tons, which by that time will have 


lable for the carrying trade, we 


reach a total of 9,000,000 to th which t 





offset the total loss to that date of 13,500,000 
ons This would leave a net loss to the 
Allied and neutral powers of 4,500,000 tons 
Now, in August, 1914, the total world’s shiy 

Y Deducting 

he tonnage of the Central Powers, whicl 
, 


l of 42,400,000 


nine amounted to 49.000.000 to 
ping Y 1! ’, . 
+ 


WAS 6,600,000 tons, we get a tota 
tons for the Entente ncluding ourselves 

and the neutral powers. Deducting from this 
the total net loss of 4,500,000 tons, as found 
above, the tonnage remaining available for 


service on January Ist, 1918, will be 37,900,000 


1 
} 


tons. 
Now, if it be assumed that the U-boat sink 
ings W be maintained during 1918 at the 


rate which they are accomplishing in 1917, 
namely, 9,500,000 tons, let us see how far 


offset by new construction dur 


ing 1918. Lloyd George has recently stated 
that Great Britain would set afloat 4,000,000 
tons, and if we assume that the United States 


will build 3,000,000 tons and the other powers 
1,000,000 tons, we reach 


f new con 
struction of 8,000,000 tons for the year, which 


, 
a total o 


would leave a net loss for the year, supposing 
the Germans continue to sink ships at the 
present rate, of 1,500,000 tons for the year 
From these figures it is evident that unless 
the Germans make a great spurt in their U- 
boat campaign, the new construction will 
nearly equal the losses. 

If our estimate as given above is approxi- 
mately correct, it must be admitted that the 
prospects of Germany's succeeding in her U 
boat campaign are very remote. To succeed, 
two things must happen: Germany must 
greatly increase her rate of sinkings, and the 
Allies must break down in their attempt to 
build shipping at the rate which their public 
men have predicted. 


Decisive Naval Battle 
Not Possible 


Naval Critic (¢ ‘ompares Present War With 
Napoleonic Wars. 


begun of the work of the British navy 
Ahave usually taken the Admiralty to task 
for not having achieved a decisive victory. 
To amateur tacticians it seems feasible for the 
lavy to either lure the German High Seas 
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Fleet out and destroy it, or to slash in at Cux- 
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haven and force a “show down.” They clamor | 


for another Trafalgar. An effective answer 
to this criticism is supplied by Archibald Hurd 
in The Fortnightly Review. He shows first 
that a decisive battle under present conditions 
is impossible, and, second, that there has never 
been a decisive battle in history for the same 
reasons. He even shows that Trafalgar was 
not in any sense of the word decisive. The 
concluding paragraphs of his line of reason- 
ing may be quoted. 

The French Fleet, after Trafalgar, under 
Napoleon's impuise, was soon stronger in ma- 
terial than it had been since the opening of 
the war. 

During the years that followed Trafalgar 
there was no further great fleet action, but, 
in spite of all the efforts of the British naval 
forces, this country’s command of the sea was 
subject to severe limitations. It was after, 
and not before, the Batvie of Trafalgar that 
the British mercentile marine suffered most 
serious depredations. Vigorous warfare was 
waged under Napoleon’s direction, Professor 
W. R. Scott has controverted the belief that 
the British losses were balanced in the prizes 
gained from the French, and has given a re- 
minder which may well be emphasized to-day, 
that “the nation which keeps the sea risks its 
ships, while the one confined to its ports may 
save its vessels,” adding that “from 1803 to 
1814 our losses in prizes as far as recorded 
were twelve times as great as those of the 
French, the figures being: British ships cap- 
tured by the French, 5,314; French ships cap- 
cured by the British, 440.” The years follow 
ing, and not the years preceding, the Battle 
of Trafalgar submitted British sea power to 
the severest strain, and imposed upon the 
nation privations which it had not known 
during the early period of the war. In short, 
when Nelson fell in the hour of his glory, the 
naval war did not come to an end, but enter- 
ed on a new phase. British seamen had done 
their best to annihilate the French fleet and 
failed. Napoleon henceforward was content to 
adopt a policy of evasion by sea, developing 
corsair warfare to the utmost extent. He had 
no use for a battle fleet except to cover the 
passage of an army to England, and once that 
scheme had to be abandoned, though he went 
on building ships of the line which he perhaps 
expected to use in their legitimate role later 
on, he was well content to devote his energies 
to war upon British maritime communica- 
tions. 

What the German submarines have been 
attempting to do since the Battle of Jutland, 
the ships which Napoleon managed to send to 
sea in large numbers during the years suc- 
ceeding the Battle of Trafalgar attempted to 
achieve. The passage of time has dimmed the 
memory of the sufferings which brought the 
British people low in the final ten years of the 
great war of the last century. It was only 
very gradually, as the bitter memories were 
overlaid by the prosperity which marked the 
early Victorian period, that the Battle of Tra- 
falgar acquired the popular character which 
it has since assumed. It did not save the life 
of Pitt; it did not check the career of victor- 
ious conquest which eventually brought al- 
most the whole continent under Napoleon’s 
heel it did not spare these islands from dire 
privations, the very poor being confronted 
with starvation. It proved the last great 
battle of the war by sea, but it was not the 
end of the war, any more than the Battle of 
Jutland has proved to be the last act of Ger- 
man sea power in the present struggle. 

We must conclude that in its long, glorious 
history the British Navy has never achieved a 
victory corresponding to Nelson’s ambition 
not victory, but annihilation. On the other 
hand, the British Fleet has won a succession 
of victories which have not only moulded the 
history of the British Empire, but powerfully 
affected the development of the world. The 
error which is committed in these days is to 
regard the result of a naval action purely 
from the material point of view—how many 
ships were sunk; how many men were killed; 
how do the losses on the one hand and on the 
other compare? Those are not unimportant 
questions, but they do not constitute the de- 
cisive factor. The most important effect pro- 
duced by a general action at sea is psycholog- 
ical—which of the belligerents is convinced 
that he is beaten and fears to risk another en- 
counter? THat is the real issue. 
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he Pawns Count 


A Story of the Great War 
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FOREWORD. 

“I am for England and England only,” 
John Lutchester, the Englishman, assert- 
ed. 

“J am for Japan and Japan only,” Ni- 
kasti, the Jap, insisted. 

“I am for Germany first and America 
afterwards,” Oscar Fischer, the German- 
American, pronounce d. 

“IT am for America first, America only, 
America always,” Pamela Van Teyl, the 
A merica n girl, de clared. 

They were all right except the German- 


American. 
CHAPTER I. 


Taisez-Vous! Les Oreilles En- 
Vous Ecoutent. 


Mefiez-Vous! 

nemies 

HE usual little crowd was waiting 

in the lobby of a fashionable Lon- 

don restaurant a few minutes be- 

fore the popular luncheon hour. Pamela 

Van Teyl, a very beautiful American girl, 

dressed in the extreme of fashion, which 

she seemed somehow to justify, directed 

the attention of her companions to the no- 
tice affixed to the wall facing them. 

“Except,” she declared, “for you poor 
dears who have been hurt, that is the first 
thing I have seen in England which makes 
me realize that you are at war.” 

The younger of her two escorts, Capt. 
Richard Holderness, who wore the uni 
form of a well-known cavalry regiment, 
glanced at the notice a little impatiently. 

“What rot it seems!” he exclaimed. “We 
get fed up with that sort of thing in 
France. It’s always the same at every 
little railway station and every little inn. 
‘Mefiez-vous! Taisez-vous!’ They might 
spare us over here.” 

John Lutchester, a tall, clean-shaven 
man, dressed in civilian clothes, raised his 
eyeglass and read out the notice languidly. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he _ observed. 
“some of you Service fellows—not the 
Regulars, of course—do gas a good deal 
when vou come back. I don’t suppose you 
any of you know anything, so it doesn’t 
really matter,” he added, glancing at his 
watch. 
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Grex of Monte Carlo,” “The Double Trait ete 
Illustrated by C. L. Wrenn 
torted. “It’s your heads that are wrong.” 
“The most valued product of your 
country,” Lutchester murmured, “is 
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“Army’s full of Johnnies, who come 
from God knows where nowadays,” Hold- 
erness assented gloomily. “No wonder 
they can’t keep their mouths shut.” 

“Seems to me you need them all,” Miss 
Pamela Van Teyl remarked with a smile. 

“Of course we do,”’ Holderness assented, 
“and Heaven forbid that any of us Regu- 
lars should say a word against them. Jolly 
good stuff in them, too, as the Germans 
found out last month.” 

“All the same,” Lutchester continued, 
still study ng the notice, “news does run 
over London like quicksilver. If you step 
down to the American bar here, for in- 
stance, you'll find that Charles is one of 
the best-informed men about the war in 
London. He has patrons in the Army, in 
the Navy, and in the Flying Corps, and 
it’s astonishing how communicative they 
seem to become after the second or third 
cocktail.” 

“Cocktail, mark you, Miss Van Teyl,” 
Holderness pointed out. “We poor Eng- 
lishmen could keep our tongues from wag- 
ging before we acquired some of your 
American habits.” 


“The habits are all right,” Pamela re- 


\“ away, holding out her hand to a new 
arrival—a tall, broad-shouldered man, 
with a strong, cold face and keen, grey 
eyes, aggressive even behind his gold-rim- 
med spectacles. There was a queer change 
in his face as his eyes met Pamela’s. He 
seemed suddenly to become more human. 
His pleasure at seeing her was cert: ainly 
more than the usual transatlantic polite- 
ness. 

“Mr. 


saying 


Fischer,” 
hard 


she exclaimed, “they are 
things 


about our country! 
Please protect me.” 
He bowed over her fingers. Then he 


looked up. His tone was impressive. 
“If I thought that you needed protec- 


tion, Miss Van Tey] 

“Wel ll, I can assure you that I do,” she 
interrupted, laughing. “You know. my 
friends, don’t you ; 

“I think I have that pleasure,” the 
American replied, shaking hands with 


Lutchester and Holderness. 
“Now we'll get an independent opin- 
ion,” the former observed, pointing to the 
wall. “We were discussing that notice, 
Mr. Fischer. You're almost as much a 
Londoner as a New Yorker. What do you 
think ?—Is it sunerfl not?” — 

Fischer read it out and smiled. 

“Well,” he admitted, “in America we 
don’t lay much store by that sort of thing, 
but I don’t know as we’re very good judges 
about what goes on over hert. I shouldn’t 
call this place, anyway, a hotbed of in- 
trigue. Excuse me!” 

He moved off to greet 
guests—a well-known stock 


uous or 


some incoring 


broker and his 


partner. Lutchester looked after him 
curiously. 
“Is Mr. Fischer one of your typical 


millionaires, Miss Van Teyl?” he asked. 
She shrugged her shoulder: 


“We have ~o typical niiesciien” she 
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assured him. “They come from all class- 
es and all states.” 

“Fischer is a Westerner, isn’t he? 

Pamela nodded, but did not pursue the 
conversation. Her eyes were fixed upon a 
girl who had just entered, and who was 
looking a little doubtfully around, a girl 
plainly, but smartly, dressed, with fluffy 
light hair, dark eyes, and a very pleasant 
expression. Pamela, who was critical of 
her own sex, found the newcomer attrac- 
tive. 

“Ts that, by any chance, one of our miss- 
ing guests, Capt. Holderness?” she inquir- 
ed, turning towards him. “I don’t know 
why, but I have an idea that it is your 
sister.” 

“By Jove, yes!” the young man assent- 
ed, stepping forward. “Here we are Molly, 
and at last you are going to meet Miss 
Van Teyl. I’ve bored Molly stiff, talking 
about you,” he explained, as Pamela held 
out her hand. 

The girls, who stood talking together 
for a moment, presented rather a striking 
contrast. Molly Holderness was pretty 
but usual. Pamela was beautiful and un- 
usual. She had the long, slim body of a 
New York girl, the complexion and eyes 
of a Southerner, the savoir faire of a 
Frenchwoman. She was extraordinarily 
cosmopolitan, and yet extraordinarily 
American. She impressed everyone, as 
she did Molly Holderness at that moment, 
with a sense of charm. One could almost 
accept as truth her own statement—that 
she valued her looks chiefly because they 
helped people to forget that she had 
brains. 

“I won’t admit that I have ever been 
bored, Miss Van Teyl,”’ Molly Holderness 
assured her, “but Dick has certainly told 
me all sorts of wonderful things about you 
—how kind you were in New York, and 
what a delightful surprise it was to see 
you down at the hospital at Nice. I am 
afraid he must have been a terrible crock 
then.” 

“Got well in no time as soon as Miss 
Van Teyl came along,” Holderness declar- 
ed. “It was a bit dreary down there at 
first. None of my lot were sent south, 
and a familiar face means a good deal 
when you’ve got your lungs full of that 
rotten gas and are feeling like nothing on 
earth. I wonder where that idiot Sandy 
is. I told him to be here a quarter of an 
hour before you others—thought we might 
have had a quiet chat first. Will you stand 
by the girls for a moment Lutchester, 
while I have a look around?” he added. 


E hobbled away, one of the thousands 

who were thronging the streets and 
public places of London—brave, simple- 
minded young men, all of them, with 
tangled recollections in their brains of 
blood and fire and hell, and a game leg 
or a lost arm to remind them that the 
whole thing was not a nightmare. He 
looked a little disconsolately around, and 
was on the point of rejoining the others 
when the friend for whom he was search- 
ing came hurriedly through the turnstile 
doors. 

“Sandy, old chap,” Holderness exclaim- 
ed with an air of relief, “here you are at 
last!” 

“Cheero, Dick!” was the light-hearted 
reply. “Fearfully sorry I’m late, but 
listen—just listen for one moment.” 

The newcomer threw his hat and coat 
to the attendant. He was a rather short, 
freckled young man, with a broad, high 
forehead and light-colored hair. His eyes 
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just now were filled with the enthusiasm 
which trembled in his tone. 

“Dick,” he continued, gripping his 
friend’s arm tightly, “I’m late, I know, but 
I’ve great news. I’ve motored straight 
up from Salisbury Plain. I’ve done it! I 
swear to you, Dick, I’ve done it!” 

“Done what?” Holderness demanded, a 
little bewildered. 

“T’ve perfected my explosive-—the thing 
I was telling you about last week,” was 
the triumphant reply. “The whole world’s 
struggling for it, Dick. The German 
chemists have been working night and day 
for three years, just for one little formula, 
and I’ve got it! One of my shells, which 
fell in a wood at daylight this morning, 
killed every living thing within a mile of 
it. The bark fell off the trees, and the 
laborers in a field beyond threw down 
their implements and ran for their lives. 
It’s the principle of intensification. The 
poison feeds on its own vapors. The for- 
mula—l’ve got it in my pocketbook——” 

“Look here, old fellow,” Holderness in- 
terrupted. “It’s all splendid, of course, 
and I’m dying to hear you talk about it, 
but come along now and be introduced to 
Miss Van Teyl. Molly’s over there, wait- 
ing, and we’re all half starved.” 

“So am I,” was the cheerful answer. 
“Hullo Lutchester, how are you? Just 
one moment. I must get a wash. I mo- 
tored straight through, and I’m choked 
with dust. Where do I go?” 

“T’ll show you,” Lutchester volunteered. 
“Hurry up.” 

The two men sprang up the stairs to- 
wards the dressing room, and Holderness 
strolled back to where his sister and Pa- 
mela were talking to a small, dark young 
man, with rather high cheek-bones and 
olive complexion. Pamela turned around 
with a smile. . 

“T have found an old friend,” she told 
him, “Baron Sunyea—Captain Holder- 
ness. Baron Sunyea used to be in the 
Japanese Embassy at Washington.” 

The two men shook hands. 

“I was interested,” the Japanese said 
slowly, “in your conversation just now 
about that notice. Your young friend was 
telling you news very loudly indeed, it 
seemed to me, which you would not like 
known across the North Sea. Am I not 
right?” 

“In a sense you are, of course,” Holder- 
ness admitted, “but here at Henry’s — 
why, the place is like a club. Where are 
the enemies’ ears to come from, I should 
like to know?” 

“Where we least expect to find them, as 
a rule,” was the grave reply. 

“Quite right,” Lutchester, who had just 
rejoined them, agreed. “They still say, 
you know, that our home Secret Service 
is just as bad as our foreign Secret Ser- 
vice is good.” 

Holderness smiled in somewhat super- 
ior fashion. 

“Can’t say that I have much faith in 
that spy talk,” he said. “No doubt there 
was any quantity of espionage before the 
war, but it’s pretty well weeded out now. 
I say, how good civilization is!” he went 
on, his eyes dwelling lovingly on the in- 
terior of the restaurant. “Tophole, isn’t 
it, Lutchester—these smart girls, with 
their furs and violets and perfumes, the 
little note of music in the distance, the 
cheerful clatter of plates, the smiling 
faces of the waiters, and the undercurrent 
of pleasant voices. Don’t laugh at me, 
please, Miss Van Teyl. I’ve three weeks 
more of it, by George—perhaps more. I 








don’t go up before my board till Thursday 
fortnight. Dash it, I wish Sandy would 
hurry up!” 

“You never told me how you got your 
wound,” Pamela observed, as the conver- 
sation flagged for a moment. 

“Can't even remember,” was the care 
less reply. “We were all scrapping away 
as hard as we could one afternoon, and 
nearly a dozen of us got the knock, all at 
the same time. It’s quite all right now, 
though, except for the stiffness. It was 
the gas did me in What a fellow 
Sandy is! You people must be starving.” 

They waited for another five minutes. 
Then Holderness limped towards the 
stairs with a little imprecation. Lutchester 
stopped him. 

Don’t you go, Holderness,” he begged 
“T’ll find him and bring him down by the 
scruff of the neck.” 

He strode. up the stairs on a mission 
which ended in unexpected failure. Pre 
sently he returned, a slight frown upor 
his forehead. 

“T am awfully sorry, he announced, 
“but I can’t find him anywhere. I left 
him washing his hands, and he said he’d 
be down ina moment. Are you quite sure 
that we haven’t missed him?” 

“There hasn’t been a sign of him,” 
Molly declared promptly. “I am so hungry 
that my eyes have been glued upon the 
staircase all the time.” 

Pamela, who had slipped away a. few 
moments before, rejoined them with a 
little expression of surprise. 

“Isn't Capt. Graham here yet,” she 
asked increduously. 

“Not a sign of him,” Holderness re- 
plied. “Queer set out, isn’t it? We won't 
wait a moment longer. Take my sister 
and Miss Van Tey] in, will you?” he went 
on, laying his hand on _ Lutchester’s 
shoulder. “Ferrani will look after you. 
I'll follow directly.” 


HE chief maitre d’hotel advanced to 

meet them with a gesture of invitation 
and led them to a table arranged for five. 
The restaurant was crowded, and the col 
ored band, from the space against the 
wall on their left, was playing a lively 
one-step. Ferrani was buttonholed by an 
important client as they crossed the 
threshold, and they lingered for a moment, 
waiting for his guidance. Whilst they 
stood there, a curious thing happened 
the leader of the orchestra seemed to draw 
his fingers recklessly across the strings 
of his instrument and to produce a discord 
which was almost appalling. A half 
pained, half-armused exclamation rippled 
down the room. For a moment the music 
ceased. The conductor, who was respon- 
sible for the disturbance, was sitting mo- 
tionless, his hands hanging down by his 
side. His features remained imperturb- 
able, but the gleam of his white teeth, and 
a livid little streak under his eyes gave to 
his usually good-humored face an utterly 
altered, almost malignant expression. Fer- 
rani stepped across and spoke to him for 
a moment angrily. The man took up his 
instrument, waved his hand, the music 
recommenced in a subdued note. Pa- 
mela turned to the chief maitre d’hotel, 
who had now rejoined them. 

“What an extraordinary breakdown!” 
she exclaimed. “Is your leader a man of 
nerves?” 

“Never have I heard such a thing in all 
my days,” Ferrani assured them fervent- 
ly. “Joseph is one of the most wonderful 
performers in the world. His control over 
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his instrument is marvellous. Capt. 
Holderness asked particularly for this 
table.” 


They seated themselves at the table re- 
served for them against the wall. Their 
cicerone was withdrawing with a low 
bow, but Pamela leaned over to speak to 
him. 

“Your music,” she told him, “is quite 
wonderful. The orchestra consists almost 
entirely of Americans, I suppose?” 

“Entirely, madam,” Ferrani assented. 
“They are real Southern Darkies, from 
Joseph, the leader, down to little Peter, 
who blows the motor-horn.” 

Pamela’s interest in the matter remain- 
ed unabated. 

“T tell you it makes one feel almost 
homesick to hear them play,” she went on, 
with a little sigh. “Did they come direct 
from the States?” 

Ferrani shook his head. 

“From Paris, madam. Before 
that, for a little time, they were 
at the Winter Garden in Berlin 


“i 


At first glance Pamela could scarcely s 


anything except a dark figure on his knees 


before the closed and shrouded 


They made quite a European tour of it 
before they arrived here.” 
“And he is the leader 
vou call Joseph,” Pamela 
broad, good-humored face—not 

telligence, I should imagine.” 
Ferrani’s protest was vigorous and 
gesticulatory. He evidently had ideas of 
his own concerning Joseph. 
“More, perhaps, than you would think, 
madam,” he declared. ‘He knows how to 


the man whom 
observed. “A 
much in- 


t 


window. 
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cost us 
more than I would like to tell you to get 


make a bargain, believe me. It 
these fellows here.” 

Pamela looked him in the eyes 

“Be careful, Monsieur Ferrani,” she ad- 
vised, “that it does not cost you more to 
get rid of them.” 

She leaned back in her place, apparent- 
ly tired of the subject, and Ferrani, a 
little puzzled, made his bow and withdrew. 
The music was once more in full swing. 
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Their luncheon was served, and Lutches- 
ter did his best to entertain his compan 
ions. Their eyes, however, every few sec- 
onds strayed towards the door. There was 
no sign of the missing guest. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
N OLLY HOLDERNESS, for whom 
* Graham’s absence SESS per- 
haps, more significance than the others, 
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relapsed very soon into a strained and 
anxious silence. Pamela and Lutchester, 
on the other hand, divided their attention 
between a very excellent luncheon and an 
even flow of personal, almost inquisitorial 
conversation. 

“You will find,” Pamela warned her 
companicn almost as soon as they took 
their places, “that I am a very curious 
person. I am more interested in people 
than in events. Tell me something about 
your work at the War Office?” 

“T am not at the War Office,” he re- 
plied. 

“Well, what is it that you do, then?” 
she asked. “Capt. Holderness told me 
that you had been out in France, fighting, 
but that you had some sort of official 
position at home now.” 

“T am at the Ministry of Munitions,” he 
explained. 

“Well, tell me about that, then?” she 
suggested. “Is it as exciting as fight- 
ing?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt has advantages,” he admitted, “but 
I should scarcely say that excitement fig- 
ured amongst them.” 

She looked at him thoughtfully. Lut- 
chester was a little over thirty-five years 
of age, tall and of sinewy build. His col- 
oring was neutral, his complexion inclined 
to be pale, his mouth straight and firm, 
his grey eyes rather deep-set. Without 
possessing any of the stereotyped quali- 
fications, he was sufficiently good-look- 
ing. 

“T wonder you didn’t prefer soldier- 
ing,” she observed. 

He smiled for a moment, and Pamela 
felt ungeasonably annoyed at the twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“T am not a soldier by profession,” he 
said, “but I went out with the Expedi- 
tionary Force and had a year of it. They 
kept me here, after a slight wound, to take 
up my old work again.” 

“Your old work,” she repeated. “I 
didn’t know there was such a thing as a 
Ministry of Munitions before the war.” 

He deliberately changed the conversa- 
tion, directing Pamela’s attention to the 
crowded condition of the room. 

“Gay scene, isn’t it?” he remarked. 

“Very!” she assented drily. 

“Do you come here to dance?” he in- 
quired. 

She shook her head. 

“You must remember that I have been 
living in Paris for some months,” she told 
him. “You won’t be annoyed if I tell you 
that the way you English people are tak- 
ing the war simply maddens me. Your 
young soldiers talk about it as though it 
were a sort of picnic, your middle-aged 
clubmen seem to think that it was invent- 
ed to give them a fresh interest in their 
newspapers, and the rest of you seem to 
think of nothing but the money you are 
making. And Paris. No, I don’t 
think I should care to dance here!” 

Lutchester nodded, but Pamela fancied 
somehow or other that his attitude was 
not wholly sympathetic. His tone, with 
its slight note of admonition, irritated her. 

“You must be careful,” he said, “not to 
be too much misled by externals.” 

Pamela opened her lips for a quick re- 
ply, but checked herself. 


APT. Holderness and Ferrani had en- 
tered the room and were approaching 
their table, talking earnestly. The latter 


especially was looking perplexed and anx- 
ious. 
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“It’s the queerest thing I ever knew,” 
Holderness pronounced. “We've search- 
ed every hole and corner upstairs, and 
there isn’t a sign of Sandy.” 

“Have you tried the bar?” Lutchester 
inquired. 

“Both the bar and the grillroom,” Fer- 
rani assured him. 

“Tf he had been suddenly taken ill 
Molly murmured. 

“But there is no place in which he could 
have been taken ill which we have not 
searched,” Ferrani reminded her. 

“And besides,” Holderness intervened, 
“Sandy was in the very pink of health, 
and bubbling over with high spirits.” 

“One noticed that,” Lutchester remark- 
ed, a little drily. 

“He might almost have been called zgar- 
rulous,” Pamela agreed. 

Ferrani took grave leave of them, and 
Holderness seated himself at the table. 

“Well, let’s get on with luncheon, any 
way,” he advised. “It’s no good bothering. 
The best thing we can do is to conclude 
that the impossible has happened—that 
Sandy has met with some pals and will be 
here presently.” 

“Or possibly,” Lutchester suggested, 
“that he has done what certainly seems 
the most reasonable thing—gone straight 
off to the War Office with his formula 
and forgotten all about us. Let us return 
the compliment and forget all about him.” 

They finished their luncheon a little 
more cheerfully. As the cigarettes were 
handed round, Pamela’s eyes looked long- 
ingly at a Tray of Turkish coffee which 
was passing. 

“I’m a rotten host,” Holderness declar- 
ed, “but to tell the truth, this queer 
prank of Sandy’s has driven everything 
else out of my mind. Here, Hassan!” 

The colored man in gorgeous oriental 
livery turned at once with a smile. He 
approached the table, bowing to each of 
them in turn. Pamela watched him in- 
tently. and, as his eyes met hers, Has- 
san’s hands began to shake. 

“The waiter is bringing us ordinary 
coffee,” Holderness explained. “Please 
countermand it and bring us Turkish cof- 
fee for four.” 

The man had lost his savoir faire. His 
wonderful smile turned into something 
sicklv, his bland speech of thanks into a 
mumble. He turned away almost sheep- 
ishly. 

“Hassan doesn’t seem to like us to- 
day.” Molly remarked. 

“T should have said that he was drunk,” 
her brother observed, looking after him 
curiously. 

There was certainly something the mat- 
ter with Hassan, for it was at least a 
quarter of an hour before he reappeared 
and served his specially prepared concoc- 
tion with the usual ceremony, but with 
more restraint. Molly and the two men, 
after Hassan had sprinkled the contents 
of his mysterious little flask into their 
coffee, gave him their hands for the cus- 
tomary salute. When he came to Pamela, 
he hesitated. She shook her head and he 
fell back, bowing respectfully, his hand 
tracing cabalistic signs aeross his heart. 
For a moment before he departed, he rais- 
ed his eyes and glanced at her. It was like 
the mute appeal of some hurt or frighten- 
ed animal. 

“You don’t approve of Hassan’s little 
ceremony?” Lutchester asked her. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“In America,” she observed, “I think 
we look upon colored people of any sort a 





little differently. Well, we've certainly 
given your friend a chance,” she went on, 
glancing at the little jewelled watch upon 
her wrist. “We've outstayed almost every- 
one here.” 
Their host paid the bill, and they stro! 
led reluctantly towards the door, Holder 
ness and Pamela a few steps behind. 
“Now what are your sister and Mr. Lut- 
chester studying again?” the latter in- 
quired, as they reached the lobby. 
Molly had paused once more before the 
notice on the wall, which seemed somehow 
to have fascinated her. She read it out, 
lingering on every word: 
MEFIEZ-VOUS 
TAISEZ-VOUS! 

LES OREILLES ENNEMIES VOUS 
ECOUTENT! 

Holderness listened with a frown. Then 
he turned suddenly to Lutchester, who was 
standing by his side. 

“It would be too ridiculous, wouldn’t it 

you couldn’t in any way connect the idea 
behind that notice with Sandy’s disap- 
pearance?” 

“T was wondering about that myself,” 
Lutchester confessed. “To tell you the 
truth, I have been wondering all luncheon- 
time. If ever a man broke the letter and 
the spirit of that simple warning, I should 
say your excitable young friend, Captain 
Graham, did.” 

“But here at Henry’s” Holderness pro- 
tested, “with friends on every side! Isn't 
it a little too ridiculous! We’ll wait until 
the last person is out of the place, any 
way,” he added. 

The crowd soon began to thin. Ferrani 
seeing them still waiting, approached with 
a little bow. 

“Your friend,” he asked, “he has not ar- 
rived, eh?” 

“No sign of him,’ Holderness replied 
gloomily. 

“What about his hat and coat?” Fer- 
rani inquired, with a sudden inspiration. 

“Great idea,” Holderness assented, 
turning towards the cloakroom attendant. 
“Don’t you remember my friend, James?” 
he went on. “He arrived about half-past 
one, and threw his coat and hat over to 
you.” 

The attendant nodded and glanced to- 
wards an empty peg. 

“IT remember him quite well, sir,’ he 
acknowledged. ‘Number sixty-seven was 
his number.” 

“Where are his things, then?” 

“Gone, sir,” the man replied. 

“Do. you remember his 
them?” 

The attendant shook his head. 

“Can’t say that I do, sir,” he acknowl- 
edged, “but they’ve gone right enough.”’ 

A party of outgoing guests claimed the 
man’s attention. Holderness turned 
away. 

“This thing is getting on my nerves,” 
he declared. “Does it seem likely that 
Sandy would chuck his luncheon without 
a word of explanation, come out and get 
his coat and hat and walk off? And, be- 
sides, where was he all the time we were 
looking for him?” 


asking for 


T was unanswerable, inexplicable. 

They all looked at one another almost 
helplessly. Pamela held out her hand. 

“Well,” she announced, “I am sorry, but 
I’m afraid I must go. I have a great many 
things to attend to this afternoon.” 

“You are going away soon?” Lutchester 
inquired. 
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A melancholy-looking little procession slowly emerged. 


She hesitated, and at that moment Mr. 
Fischer, who had been saying farewell to 
his guests, turned towards her. 

“You are not thinking of the trip home 
yet, Miss Van Teyl?” he asked. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered a 
little evasively. “I’m out of humor with 
London just now.” 

“Perhaps we shall be fellow-passengers 
on Thursday?” he ventured. “I am going 
over on the New York.” 

“T never make plans,” she told him. 

“In any case,” Mr. Fischer continued, 
“T shall anticipate our early meeting in 
New York. I heard from your brother 
only yesterday.” 

She looked at | 

“From James? 

Mr. Fischer nodded. 

“Why, I didn’t know,” she observed, 
“that you and he were acquainted.” 

“T have had large transactions with his 
firm. and naturally I have seen a good 
deal of Mr. Van Teyl,” the other explain- 
ed. ‘He looks after the interests of us 
Western clients.” 

Pamela turned a little abruptly away, 
and Lutchester walked with her to the 
door. 

“You will let me see that they bring 
your car round?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Thank you, no,” she replied, hold- 
ing out her hand. “I have not yet 
said good-bye to Captain Holderness and 


m with a slight frown. 


his sister. Good-bye, Mr. Lutchester!” 

Her farewell was purposely chilly. It 
seemed as though the slight sparring in 
which they had indulged throughout 
luncheon-time, had found its culmination 
in an antipathy which she had no desire 
to conceal. Lutchester, however, only 
smiled. 

“Nowadays,” he observed, “that is a 
word which is never necessary to use.” 

She withdrew her hand from his some- 
what too tenacious clasp. Something in 
his manner puzzled as well as irritated 
her. 

“Do you mean that you, too, are think- 
ing of taking a holiday from your strenu- 
ous labors?” she asked. “Perhaps America 
is the safest country in the world just now 
for an Englishman who- r 

She stopped short, realizing the lengths 
towards which her causeless pique was 
carrying her. 

“Prefers departmental 
ing, were you going to add?” he said 
quietly. “Well, perhaps you are right. 
At any rate, I will content myself by say- 
ing au revoir.” 

He passed through the turnstile door 
and disappeared. Pamela made her 
adieux to Holderness and his sister, and 
then recognizing some acquaintances, 
turned back into the restaurant to speak 
to them. Fischer, who had just received 
his hat and cane from the cloakroom at- 
tendant, stood watching her. 


” 


work to fight- 


CHAPTER III. 


AMELA, after a brief conversation, 

with her friends, once more left the 
restaurant. In the lobby she called Fer- 
rani to her. 

“Has Mr. Fischer gone, Ferrani,?” she 
asked. 

“Not two minutes ago,” the man re- 
plied. “You wish to speak to him? I can 
stop him even now.” 

She shook her head. 

“On the contrary,” she said drily, “Mr. 
Fischer represents a type of my country- 
men of whom I am not very fond. He is 
a great patron of yours, is he not?” 

“He is a large shareholder in the com- 
pany,” Ferrani confessed. 

“Then your restaurant will prosper,” 
she told him. “Mr. Fischer has the name 
of being very fortunate. . That was a 
wonderful luncheon you gave us to-day.” 

“Madame is very kind.” 

“Will you do me a favor?” 

Ferrani’s gesture was all-expressive. 
Words were entirely superfluous 

“I want two addresses, please. First, 
the address of Joseph, your head musician, 
and, secondly, the address of Hassan, your 
coffee-maker.” 

Ferrani effectually concealed any sur- 
prise he might have felt. 
from his pocketbook. 

“Both I know,” he declared. “Hassan 
lodges at a shop eighty yards away. The 


He tore a page 
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name is Haines, and there are newspaper 
placards outside the door.” 

“That is quite enough,” Pamela mur- 
mured. 

“As for Monsieur Joseph,” Ferrani con- 
tinued, “that is a different matter. He 
has, I understand, a small flat in Tower 
Mansions, Tower street, leading off the 
Edgware Road. The number is 18C. So!” 

He wrote it down and passed it to her. 
Pamela thanked him and stood up. 

“Now that I have done as you asked 
me,” Ferrani concluded, “let me add a 
word. Both these men are already off 
duty and have left the restaurant. If you 
wish to communicate with either of them, 
I advise you to do so by letter.” 

“You are a very courteous gentleman, 
Mr. Ferrani,” Pamela declared, dropping 
him a little mock courtesy, “and good 
morning!” 

She made her way into the street out- 
side, shook her head to the commission- 
aire’s upraised whistle, and strolled along 
until she came to a cross street down 
which several motor cars were waiting. 
She approached one—a very handsome 
limousine—and checked the driver who 
would have sprung from his seat. 

“George,” she said, “I am going to pay 
a call at a disreputable-looking news-shop, 
just where I am pointing. You can’t 
bring the car there as the street is too 
narrow. You might follow me on foot and 
be about. 

The young man touched his hat and 
obeyed. A few yards down the street 

“Pamela found her destination, and en- 
tered a gloomy little shop. A slatternly 
woman looked at her curiously from be- 
hind the counter. 

“T am told that Hassan lodges here, the 
coffee-maker from Henry’s,” Pamela be- 
gan. 

The woman looked at her in a peculiar 
fashion. 

“Well?” 

“T wish to see him.” 

“You can’t, then,” was the curt answer. 
“He’s at his prayers.” 

“At what?” Pamela exclaimed. 

“At his prayers,” the woman repeated 
brusquely. “There,” she added, throwing 
open the door which led into the premises 
behind, “can’t you hear him, poor soul? 
He’s been pinching some more charms 
from ladies’ bracelets, or something of the 
sort, I reckon. He’s always in trouble. 
He goes on like this for an hour or so, and 
then he forgives himself.” 

Pamela stood by the open door and list- 
ened—listened to a strange, wailing 
chant, which rose and fell with almost 
weird monotony. 

“Very interesting,’ she observed. 1 
have heard that sort of thing before. Now 
will you kindly tell Hassan that I wish to 
speak to him, or shall I go and find him 
for myself?” 

“Well, you’ve got some brass!” the wo- 
man declared, with a sneer. 

“And some gold,” Pamela assented, 
passing a pound note over to the woman. 

“Do you want to see him alone?” the 
latter asked, almost snatching at the note, 
but still regarding Pamela with distrust- 
ful curiosity. 

“Of course,”’ was the calm reply. 

The woman opened her lips and closed 
them again, sniffed, and led the way down 
a short passage, at the end of which was a 
door. 

“There you are,” she muttered, throw- 
ing it open. “You’ve arst for it, mind. 
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Tain’t my business.” 









MACLEAN’S 


S HE slouched her way back again into 
the shop. At first Pamela could 
scarcely see anything except a dark figure 
on his knees before a closed and shrouded 
window. Then she saw Hassan rise to his 
feet, saw the glitter of his eyes. 

“Pull up the blind, Hassan,” she direct- 
ed. 

He came a step nearer to her. The 
gloom in the apartment was extraordin- 
ary. Only his shape and his eyes were 
visible. 

“Do as I tell you,” she ordered. 
up the blind. It will be better.” 

He hesitated. Then he obeyed. Even 
then the interior of the room seemed 
shadowy and obscure. Pamela could only 
see, in contrast with the rest of the house, 
that it was wonderfully and spotlessly 
clean. 


“Pull 


In one corner, barely concealed by 
a low screen, his bed stood upon the floor. 
Hassan muttered something in an Orient- 
al tongue. Pamela interrupted him. She 
spoke in the soothing tone one uses to- 
wards a child. 

“That’s all right, Hassan,” she said. 
“Sorry to have interrupted you at your 
prayers, but it had to be done. You know 
me?” 

“Yes, mistress,” he answered unwilling- 
ly. “I your dragoman one year in Cairo. 
What you want here, mistress?” 

“You know that I know,” she went on, 
“that you are a Turk and a Mohammedan, 
and not an Egyptian at all. 

“Yes, mistress, you know that,” he mut- 
tered. 

“And you also know,” she continued, 
“that if I give you away to the authorities 
you will be sent at once to a very uncom- 
fortable internment camp, where you 
won't even have an opportunity to wash 
more than once a day, where you will have 
to herd with all sorts of people, who 
will make fun of your color and your re- 
ligion———” 

“Don’t mistress!” he shouted suddenly. 
“You will not tell. I think you will not 
tell!” 

He was sidling a little towards her. 
Again one of those curious changes seem- 
ed to have transformed him from a dumb, 
passive creature into a savage. There 
was menace in his eyes. She waved 
him back without moving. 

“T have come to make a bargain with 
you, Hassan,” she said, “just a few words, 
that is all. Not quite so near, please.” 
He paused. There was a moment’s silence. 
His face was within a foot of hers, lower- 
ing, black, bestial. Her eyes met his with- 
out a tremor. Her full, sweet lips only 
curved into a faintly contemptuous line. 

“You cannot frighten me, Hassan,” she 
declared. “No man has ever done that. 
And outside I have a chauffeur with 
muscles of iron, who waits for me. Be 
reasonable. Listen. There are secrets 
connected with your restaurant.” 

“TI know nothing,” he began at once; 
“nothing, mistress—nothing!” 

“Quite naturally,” she continued. “I 
only need one piece of information. A 
man disappeared there this morning. I 
just have to find him. That’s all there is 
about it. At half-past one he was in- 
veigled into the musicians’ room and by 
some means or other rendered uncon- 
scious. At three o’clock he had been re- 
moved. I want to know what became of 
him. You help me and the whole world 
can believe you to be an Egyptian for the 
rest of their lives. If you can’t help me 
it is rather unfortunate for you, because 
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I shail tell the police at once who and what 
you are. Don’t waste time, Hassan.” 

He stood thinking, rubbing his hands 
and bowing before her, yet, as she knew 


very well, with murder in his heart. Once 
+] 


she saw his long fingers raised a little 
“Quite useless, Hassan,” she warned 
him. “They hang you in England, you 
know, for any little trifle such as you are 
thinking of. Be sensible, and I may even 
leave a few pound notes behind me.” 
“Mistress should ask Joseph.” he mut- 
tered. “I know nothing.” 
Oh, mistress is going to ask Joseph al] 
right,” she assured him, “but I want a 
tle information from you, too. You've 
got to earn your freedom, you know, Has- 
san. Come, what do they do with the 
people who disappear from the restaur 
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ant?” 
“Not understand,” 

eous reply. 
Pamela sighed. 

of one be 


“See here 


was the almost pit- 


She had again the air 

nt with a child. 

an,’ she went on, “a few 

days ago I went over that restaurant from 

top to bottom with the manager. There is 

the musicians’ room, isn’t there, just over 
I suppose those little 








1 
the entrance hall? 
glass places in the floor are movable, and 
then one can hear every word that is 
spoken below. I am right so far, am I 
not?” 

Hassan answered nothing. His breath- 
ing, however, had become a little deeper 

“An unsuspecting person, passing from 
the toilet rooms upstairs, could easily be 
induced to enter. I think that there must 
be another exit from that room. Yes?” 

“Yes!” Hassan faltered. 

“To where?” 

“The wine cellars.” 

“And from there?” 

Hassan was suddenly voluble. 
unlocked his tongue. 

“Not know, mistress 
thing. Noone enters wine cellar but three 
men. One of those not know. If I guess 

-I, Hassan—I look at little chapel! left 
Perhaps I won- 
der sometimes, but I not know.” 
notes from her gold 
purse. smoothed them out and handed 
them over. 

“Three pounds. 


T 
, ' 
good day 


Truth 


not know another 


standing in waste place 


Pamela drew three 


Hassan, silence, and 
You'll live longer if you open 
your windows now and then, and get a 
little fresh air, instead of praying your- 
self hoarse.” 
Again the black figure swayed perilous- 
> towards her. She affected not to no- 
tice, not to notice the hand which seemed 
for a moment as though it would snatch 
the ‘door handle 
passed out pleasantly and without haste 
The last sound she heard was a groan. 

“Done your bit o’ business, eh?” the 
landlady, asked curiously. 

Pamela nodded assent. 

“Rather an odd sort of lodger for you, 


isn’t he?” 


5 tne 





? 


from her grasp. She 


“Not so odd as his visitors,” the woman 
retorted, with an evil sneer. 
AMELA passed into the narrow street 
and drew a long sigh of relief. Then 
she entered her car and gave the chauf- 
fenr an address from the slip of paper 
which she carried in her hand. When 
they stopped outside the little block of 
flats, he prepared to follow her. 
“Tough neighborhood this, madam,” he 
said. 
“Maybe. George.” she replied, waving 
Continued on page 84. 
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xerman Plotting in America To-day 


Underground Activities in Canada and the 


EpITOR’S NOTE.—In the acc: 
rifles stored in the United States 
credible, hut the 


. ; 
jears, prese nied inside 


each statement made has been borne out by subsequent deve lopment 


HE volcano continues to 

at the Vatican and beneath the 
thrones of Spain and Austria; 

but President Wilson’s hopes of peace 
have gone aglimmering in the past 
month. For the first time since war 
was declared it is evident that the 
United States is planning for a long, 
hard war, and for a big hard part in 
that war. The second collapse of Rus- 
sia was the signal for the stiffening up 
there. Contracts, that had hung fire for 
three months, were at once signed. This 
applied to ships, submarines, aero- 
planes. Denman was asked to resign 
and Goethals was allowed to withdraw. 
The controversy between these two 
men was really the result of dual con- 
trol on a shipping board. Denman re- 
presented and was personally very close 
to big lumber interests on the Pacific 
whom a revival of wooden 
ship building would have meant a big 
1als was very close t : 
Steel opposed wood, 
and wood opposed steel. Neither at any 
time accused the other of sinister mo- 
tives; but the ships were not being 
built. Both men had to go; and the con- 
tracts have been very 
much as Goethals planned, which is the 


best testimony to the f 


seetne 


Coast, to 


boom. Goet oO cer- 





age 
tain steel interests. 


signed—signed 


soundness of 


steel’s arguments. 

As Canada is entering on a marvel- 
lous shipbuilding programme, and as 
Canadian ships are for the first time 
permitted to do a coastal trade along 
American shores, some of the argu- 


ments against wood for steel may be 
set down. 

Tn a wooden 
miles of caulking. 
me for 500 ships of 5,000 tons! 


ship of 400 tons are 10 
Imagine a program- 

Where 
were the caulkers to come from on short 
notice? And where was the lumber to 
come from? As declared at 


1 yr + “1° 
the “steel hrew 


’ 1 } 
Goethals 


dinner, when he down 








mpan 


facts pre senteé d he ar th is out. 


information with 


United States 
By Agnes C. Laut 


, 


being felt in Canada to-day. 
for the purpose of an ini 


Miss Laut’s 


refere nee to German acti “tie 8 


articles in 


since the 


tne gauge oft battle **tne pirds 


still nesting in the trees.’ 

Ten years ago, a ship building firm 
of Bath, Maine, turned out 120 fine five- 
masted schooners freight carriers. 
Not one is on top of the water to-day. 
All have been wrecked, where steel car- 
riers put out at the same time, are still 
plowing the waves. 

Also, would the United States 
get sailors on short notice for a sailing 
fleet? Seamen for sailers must be well 
seasoned true seamen. The modern 
seaman on a steel freighter need only 
be a good mechanic, able to swim, and 
at a pinch, pull an oar; but the seaman 
manning sailing craft must be as much 
at home on the sea, as the sea gull; and 
that is not learned onten days’ notice, 


were 


where 


or a sudden and terrible war. 

Also where were the ship builders for 
a dead handicraft to come from? At 
one stage, when it looked as if. Den- 


wouid 


man’s wooden ship programme 
go through, it was announced that 10,- 


000 ship builders would repair to a cer- 
iin plant, to renew their old and be- 
loved craft. Less than 150—and they 
vere chiefly derelicts—turned up. In 
fact. the most of the ooden ship pro- 
gramme was on paper. The great argu- 
ment in favor of wooden’ ships was 


cheapness, so that if a submarine got 


them, the loss would not be great; but 
nations do not bu ] j sh ps to feed the 

























































































’ . , ’ one . . . 
ying article Miss Laut deais with German activities and makes the 
tatement that T utonic influences are 


, 
startling 


That Germany had a million and a halj 
asion of Canada is information that seems hardly 
MacLe 
that 


I 


AN’S have, during the past tw 
seemed almost unbelievable, but 


nited States declared wa» 


maws of a submarine; and steel replied 
that no wooden ship could be depended 
on to make faster speed than 14 knots, 
and that to escape a submarine, the 
pursued cargo carrier must make a 
speed of at least 18 knots. 

Any way, the dispute has been set- 
tled by Admiral Capps and Commission- 





er Hurley taking over Goethal’s pro- 
gramme, and Goethals still remain- 


ing as adviser. 


HE contracts signed make it self 
evident that the United States is 


going to depend more on submarines’ 





than on dreadnoughts for defence, and 
more on aeroplanes and quick-firing 
Lewis guns for attack than on heavy 
ordnance and human canon fodder ad- 
vancing across the open against long 
range fire. Of submarines, it is im- 
possible to tell or guess how many 
have been ordered—certainly $200,000,- 
000 worth for this country alone—and 
the yards have been standardized at last 
and can work at terrible speed. Over 
$600.000.000 been appropriated for 


i 





aeroplanes; and 
cost $6,000. an 
000. 
many are 
January. In aeroplane 
difficulties have been experienced, and 
the fault seems to lie more in the qual- 
ity of the tensile steel than in the power 


as training aeroplanes 
fighting aeroplanes $30,- 


about how 
ordered for delivery before 


peculiar 


you can average up 


work, 


of the engines. In fact. both the big 
aeroplane companies are delivering 
enormous orders of engines to the Al- 
lies. The trouble lies in the combina- 


tion of lightness and strength in the 
steel. Where Lewis guns were igno- 
miniously rejected by the ordnance men 
as late as March, they are now being 
ordered in consignments of 25,000. Of 
shell this country can now turn out 
500.000 a day, of rifles 10.000. of cart- 













20 


ridges 10,000,000, of machine guns 
1,000, of motor trucks close to 10,000. 

Rifles are, of course, the sorest spot 
with manufacturers here to-day. That 
one rejection of 22,000,000 was a jar to 
national complacency, which no shock- 
absorber could soften; but if the whole 
story of that foreign order were openly 
told, it would be evident that greater 
fault lay with the army inspectors, who 
directed the work of this particular or- 
der, than with the manufacturers. The 
order was a foreign one. The inspec- 
tors were foreigners, many of them 
since suspected of being Russians in the 
pay of Germany; and where the factory 
inspectors were American army men, 
they were unfortunately inexperienced. 

This whole order for rifles is now be- 
ing salvaged and done over, and will be 
used for American troops. Speaking of 
rifles, there is another perfectly authen- 
tic story going the rounds. It will be 
recalled that at one stage of German 
plotting on this continent, I referred to 
plans for massing reservists on the 
borders of Canada, and to an order em- 
anating from the German Embassy 
commanding all German-born residents 
of the United States to conceal weap- 
ons. At the time, both stories were 
hooted as_ wildly improbable. Mac- 
LEAN’S MAGAZINE was questioned for 
publishing what seemed to be such lurid 
fictions; but when the declaration of 
war by the United States came, it was 
acknowledged that these stories had 
been all too true. Now comes the se- 
quel. I want you as a Canadian to con- 
sider what the sequel means. Certain 
German-Americans are breaking their 
necks just now to sell a million-and-a-half 
rifles “stored somewhere in the United 
States,” supposed to be a consignment 
from Germany for Argentina or Mexico. 
I am stating only the facts. You 
may draw from the facts any inference 
that seems to you correct. The irony 
of the joke is they are trying to sell 
the consignment for use by the United 
States Government. It is one of the 
first signs that the German Emperor 
really knows the United States really is 
in the war. The German Emperor is 
a shareholder in the German concern 
that supplied these rifles for “Argen- 
tina or Mexico.” The impudence of the 
sub-rosa transaction 
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job is on distribution, not production, and 
it is the biggest job one man ever tackled 
in this country; for if Hoover can give 
three-quarters instead of only a third of 
the consumer’s price to the producer, he 
will have done more to stimulate produc- 
tion than all the agricultural preachments 
in the world. Guarantee the farmer a cer- 
tain and good price for all he raises, and 
he will raise all the land can be made to 
produce; but in this, the year of the 
world’s most appalling need, right at the 
present time, when it is evident we are 
in for a world shortage of food, food is 
rotting in New York and New Jersey 
by the thousands of tons daily because 
there is no cheap system of putting that 
food in the hands of the consumers; and 
the consumers of New York City are 
paying 400 per cent. higher for lettuce, 
cabbages, potatoes than the farmers of 
New Jersey are receiving for their pro 
duce. The liquor dispute was eliminated 
from the Food Bill by a special “dry vote.” 
This vote was obviously only a political 
expedient—it provided “dry” legislation 
on condition of a certain percentage of 
the State Legislators voting “dry” within 
six years—which was really an insincere 
way of pushing temperance legislation 
off the Federal arena back to State poli 
tics. 


| UT the most conspicuous sign of the 

Administration giving up hopes of 
peace was in the Secretary of State tak 
ing the muzzle off. Mr. Lansing has 
been advising the country to keep cool 
for three years. This is the same Mr. 
Lansing, who shut down the lid on all 
facts for the public and didn’t know 
whether The Hesperian had been sunk by 
a mine or a torpedo, and let Austria take 
the blame for the sinking of The Ancona, 
and was blind, deaf, and dumb to all re 
ports of German propaganda no matter 
what proofs were shunted into his hands 
and pigeon-holed. Mr. Lansing came out 
with the most scathing condemnation of 
German plots that has been uttered by 
administrative circles. Perhaps he was 
inspired to courageous utterance by the 
amazing impudence of Germany offering 
to sell to the United States a million and 
a half rifles, which she had sent here en 
route to “Mexico” or “Argentina.” Cer- 
tainly, he did not come out a moment too 
soon. People had been asking why the 





is only equalled, by 
another Wall Street 
transaction, where 
members of the Ger- 
man Embassy staff 
speculated on _ the 
rise in Bethlehem 
steel, consequent on 
Allied orders. 


NYWAY, the 
< United States 
knows at last it is in 
a big war. Immedi- 
ately all hopes of 
peace went aglim- 
mering, the Food 
Bill began to feel 
pressure from be- 
hind. Wilson utter- 





ly refused three-man 
control and insisted 
on Hoover as sole ad- 
ministrator of food 
distribution pending 





Administration blows hot in one breath 
and cold in the next, why Von Rintelen 
was 2 plotter of deepest dye, when he was 
a prisoner in England, and only a minor 
offender sentenced to a year’s imprisor 

ment, when he was sent by the British 
Government back to the United States 
There is a curious lot of conjecture about 
Von Rintelen’s trial here. Before Von 
Rintelen was sent here by the British, 
Government men in the Federal employ 
declared there were proofs enough piled 
up against him to sentence him to sixty 
years. When his trial came off, proof 
were withheld; and Von Rintelen was 
sentenced to one year. Simultaneously, 
veiled threats came from Germany that 
if one hair of his head were touched, cer 

tain prominent prisoners In Germ: 
would suffer: and conjectures linke 
those threats with rumors of Kitchene 
still being alive—which may be German 
bluff to protect her law-breakers of the 
Von Rintelen type, or may be true. Cer 
tain it in Von Rintelen’s case and ir 


many other cases, something stays the 





venging hand. 


A ND though Germany is trying to sell 
4 Aher rifles in the United States, she is 
not ceasing her plots and machinations 
and intrigues to palsy efforts here. It 


will be recalled that it was not force of 


arms defeated Russia, but interna 
trigue. The same game is being worked 
to the limit in the United States now. A 


campaign is being waged from end to end 
of the country for an “early peace.” The 
organization behind it is of the same 
stripe that has bedeviled Russia—Pacif 
ists, Socialists, Germans, pernicious labor 
agitators. The first result of the cam 
paign has crippled half the copper mines 
in the country, and the agitators are now 
busy amid the harvest hands of the West 
ern wheat fields and the lumber jacks of 
the Pacific Coast. The procedure is this: 
Ostensibly, meetings are held to agitate 
against conscription and to repeal the 
laws against freedom of speech; and the 
leaders are plentifully supplied with 
money that seems to come from nowhere 
Arizona has acted by bodily and forcibly 
expelling 1,500 agitators and another 
Western State has revived its old Vigi 
lantes and lynched an I.W.W. ring-leader, 
who six years ago worked great mischief 
in British Columbia. 

The underground 








Hoover’s 


the war. 


movement has been 
making amazing 
headway Mass 
meetings are being 
held nightly and sec 
retly from New York 
to San Francisco 
Trade Unions are so 
alarmed that they 
are fighting the 
movement inside 
their own ranks; but 
the secret propagan 
da has funds in 
abundance. The 
work against con 
scription is evident 
in the fact that in 
certain foreign cen 
tres, like wards of 
New York, every 
man called by the 
first draft has 
claimed exemption 
on some ground or 











Con. on page 67. 
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Kor 
Sake 


By W. A. Fraser 
Autor or “Aloo wa.’ “Thorougl hred 


Illustrated by 
E. J. Dinsmore 


N a lane that pro 
jects through the 
countryside from 


Broadway to Sixth Avenue 
there is a club, and acros 
the lane from the club 
there is a theatre 

The night we are inter 
ested in it was 
little tigers. The play was 
over and the people had all 
gone except a well-dressed 
girl. At first she had 
waited for her escort, but 
for five minutes the door 


raining — 


keeper had been trying to 1 man 
agingly 


secure a cab. He had just 
said, “Nothing doing, 
Miss; it’s a wet night, 
and the theatres just out” 

when a taxi skidded up to the en- 
trance, and a white-gloved man’s hand 
signalled encouragingly from the open 
door. The lady, under the protection of 
the door-keeper’s umbrella, pattered to 
the taxi and was swept inside by a strong 
arm. A voice called “Knickerbocker!” 
and the rubber tires squeegeed along the 
wet cement. 

The girl shrank into a corner, nursing 
her resentment. From his guilty efface- 
ment in the other corner the man said, 
“Sorry.” He put his strong hand over 
the slim fingers that rested on the seat, 
and gave them an apologetic squeeze. The 
gloved hand was snatched from his clasp, 
and utilized to establish more obscuring- 
ly the feather boa and wrap about his 
companion’s face. Inwardly the man 
chuckled; the warm supper room, the soft 
glow of lights, music, a sip of wine 
under these benign conditions his tardi 
ness might be forgiven. 

At the Knickerbocker the lady, a step 
in advance, still held herself aloof in the 
slender jungle of her feather boa. And 
so down the winding steps that led to 
the supper room. At the bottom she 
turned her face for an instant, only half 
stifling the cry that rose to her lips 
she did not know the man! The bewilder- 
ment in his eyes indicated that he was in 
the same fix. 


| NSTINCTIVELY a woman appraises 
a man the instant she is thrown, what 
we might call deeply, into his presence, 
no matter how distracting the circum- 
stances may be; and if the man had been 
common, or, even if the woman had not 
been beautiful, the incident would have 
terminated with a few explanations. 
“There’s been a delicious mix-up,” he 


‘ 


Catherine’s 


Haid signalled ene ‘ 


tron tiie oper adoo? 


said, “but I think we'd better see it 
through.” The voice made the request 
compelling; it was as honest as a good- 
toned bell. “I'll wait for you,” he added, 
as the lady hesitated; then she turned 
and went to the cloak room. 

The man stepped to the door of the 
crowded supper room, and touched the 
head waiter on the arm, saying, “Jac- 
ques.” 

“Ah, Mr. Gray,” and the waiter’s face 
lighted. 

Very unobtrusively a magnetic “ten- 
spot” insinuated itself into the waiter’s 
palm, and Gray was saying: “Did you 
keep that little table in the corner for 
me, Jacques?” 

The “ten-spot” had. 


‘RAY observed with delight that the 

J\ady chose the seat with her back to 
the room. 

“Jacques, something very nice—just 
your very nicest.” 

The head waiter held the wine card and 
raised his eyebrows interrogatively. Gray 
nodded. “Very good, sir. I think you’ll 
find everything very pleasant.” 

“Now,” Gray said, addressing his com- 
panion, “It’s up to me to tell all I know. 
I think that will clear the air, and there’ll 
be nothing left but to just enjoy our- 
selves.” 

His eyes asked for approval, and the 
lady said, “That’s very nice, Mr.——” 

“Gray.” 

“Mr. Gray. I like frankness.” 

“My name is Philip Gray. I spend a 
great deal of my time in the West—mines 
and things.” A whimsical smile twisted 
the corners of his eyes; “You know the 
mining engineer of our magazines?” 

She nodded an affirmative. 






‘They are men to be trusted by women, 
especially in an adventure. And the ad- 
venture to-night came about in this way. 
I reached New York to-day, and called 
up a young lady who is in the company 
at that theatre.” The expressive face 
across the table had certainly stiffened, 
and Gray added hastily: “I’m her guard- 
ian—and not married.” He watched 
closely the blue-gray eyes across the 
table, fancying he detected a look of 
pleasure. “So I called up my ward and 
told her that I had a busy evening, but 
would pick her up after the play for 
supper here—don’t you see?” 

“That’s too bad! 
tatively. 

“For my little ward perhaps,” he de- 
clared. “I was kept later than I thought 
over the meeting, and no doubt she 
thought I had forgotten her.” 


she suggested, ten- 


HE waiter now had certain placings 

of wine glasses and table bric-a-brac 

to attend to, and the lady synchronized 
the sentiments the man across the way 
had stirred. Everything about him, his 
smooth frictionless way of arranging mat 
ters, his quiet, evenly-modulated voice, 
his brown, capable hands, his eyes, sug- 
gested strength. There was no doubt 
about his delicacy, too. How carefully 
he had avoided the very semblance of 
drawing her in to having to explain any 
thing; even to give her name; his method 
implied that she was all right, but that 
he had to be explained into good standing. 
Aided by furtive glances between the 
waiter’s crooked arms Gray was limning 
in the finer touches of his companion’s 
easte. Madison Avenue, he opined. But 
what kind of a creature must the man 
have been—and yet, by Jove! he had been 
























































practically the 
fender. 

The oysters, emblem of silence, seemed 
to have created an hiatus of speech. Some- 
what to break this Gray said casually; 
“There’s a friend of mine at the door— 
evidently looking for somebody. Brilliant 
chap; author, playwright. Perhaps you 
know of him,—Jack Braund?” 

It was fortunate that Gray’s eyes were 
still watching the twistings of his friend 
Braund as the latter peered about the 
room, for the lady’s face went white. 
When he turned to her she was taking 
her first sip of wine. Her eyes were full 
of beseechment as she said, “Please don’t 

” 

“He won’t see me in this corner,” Gray 
interrupted; “besides, Braund is one of 
the shyest creatures on earth. There! 
He’s gone now; evidently his people are 
not here.” 

“You know him very well, then?” 

“My best friend in New York.” 

“Perhaps your friend also was late 
over some appointment with a ward at 
one of the theatres.” 

Gray laughed. “Might be looking for 
his fiancée.” 

“Oh, he’s engaged,” the lady said in an 
expressionless voice. 

“Yes. I hope the girl is the right kind, 
for Jack is temperamental,—is easily led.” 

“Then you don’t know her?” 

“Not even her name—-I’ve been away, 
you see.” 


same kind of an of- 


HE little waiter, almost hidden un- 

der his large tray appeared, followed 
by Jacques, who, taking the lid from the 
piéce de resistance, replaced it, and turn- 
ed a face beaming with satisfaction upon 
Gray. 

“Look all right, Jacques?” the latter 
queried. 

“Exquisite. Our chef excels in his 
treatment of ortolans.” 

As the little waiter placed the birds, 
Jacques talked. “When I send word to 
the chef that it is my suggestion, then he 
knows it is a desirable guest to please.” 

Now the birds were served, and Jac- 
ques gazed upon their brown forms in 
adoration. 

“The art is in the cooking, of course,” 
Gray suggested. 

“For the ordinary palate,” Jacques re- 
sumed, “they may be wrapped in thin 
slices of bacon, but these, you will ob- 
serve, have been roasted in vine leaves, 
which does not destroy the exquisite flavor 
that an artist would enjoy. Ah, Mr. 
Gray, cooking is a great art. I have Os- 
car’s treatise on this matter, and I lie 
for hours reading it. It is a great book.” 
He lowered his head, and speaking low, 
added: “Our chef is a great man, but 
Oscar is a poet.” 

Then Jacques darted away, called by an 
uplifted hand. His chatter had tempor- 
arily relieved the somewhat strained at- 
mosphere. That it was so was a tribute 
to the lady’s class. There was undoubted- 
ly a mutual liking, even a spontaneous 
trusting. The evidence of this came more 
from her eyes. 

Up to the very moment of, say, the 
oysters’ arrival, everything had been em- 
barrasing. She had plumped into a 
stranger’s taxi; in the car he had squeez- 
ed her hand—the remembrance of this 
must still linger in the lady’s mind; then 
had come the paralyzing discovery that 
they were utter strangers. Considering 
all this it was little wonder that they did 
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not feel perfectly at ease. He felt wa 
not rude for him to suggest U 7 
might go whenever she felt inclined 
charm that Gray found was that she u 





derstood—appreciated every turn of his 
consideration. 
ER eyes lighted ‘Thats very good 


of you, Mr. Gray. They will 
xious at home for—for—somebody w 
telephone.” 

In a very few minutes the check had 
been paid, and, as they waited for a taxi 
he said: “Please let me drop you home 
even if the rain has ceased.” 

A troubled look swept across her fac e, 
but she preceded him to the taxi. “Tell 
the chauffeur to stop at the corner of 
Fiftieth Street and Madison Avenue, 
she said. When they had started she 
added, “They will be looking for me at 
home, and I'd rather walk the last few 
steps.” 

“Now,” he answered, “I’m going to 
leave it entirely to you. Here is my card 
with my address. Here is another card, 
a fearful business-looking affair, and this 
is what you are to do. I want you to en- 
quire about me—mind, I say I want you 
to, then, if you will, I want you to let 
me know at my address when and where 
I can see you again. Am I not tremend- 
ously prosaic and wooden?” 

“I'd call it chivalrous,” the girl an- 
swered, putting his card in her card case 
“There’s been so much to-night,” she con- 
tinued, “that’s been—well startling—” 

“Not unpleasant?” he interjected 

“No-o-0; only the standing in the rain. 

The taxi had stopped. As Gray held 
the lady’s fingers for an instant, his eyes 
rested on the face wistfully. What if 
he’d never see it again. She was saying, 
“Good-by, and thank you so much; you've 
been so nice.”” Then she was gone, walk 
ing down the cross street. 


” 


RAY gave the driver his address, 

stepped into the taxi, and the wheels 
sputtered in their whirling start. Next 
instant his hand touched a silver card case 
on the seat. 

“Stop!” he called. When the taxi skid- 
ded to the curb he sprang out saying, 
“Wait!” and on a little run hurried back 
toaward the corner. As he turned it he 
heard a scream, and saw a woman strug- 
gling with a man. 

Thrusting the card case in his pocket 
Gray sprang forward, and before the 
tough was aware of rescue, the fingers 
of a strong hand had grabbed the collar 
of his coat, and he was shot parabolically 
backward, landing in a crumpled heap on 
the flags. 

“Are you hurt—did he get anything?” 
Gray asked, still clutching the man. 

“No—o—o, I’m all right.” 

Gray yanked the half-starved creature 
to his feet, and said, “Beat it, before I 
knock your head off!” One invitation was 
enough, and as the tramp scuttled away he 
muttered in awe, “Some man. 
man!” 

“I’m glad you didn’t strike that creat 
ure,” the girl said, and her voice was 
trembling with excitement 

“What good would it do. He deserved 
it, but a beating would not have reformed 
him—it never does; it would only make 
him more vicious next time he got a 
woman in his power Now I’ve simply 
got to see you home,” he added: “thi 
street is so dark.”’ 

“T live on the Avenue,” she said nai 


Bo; some 









He laughed 

“Yes, I was punished for my d t.” 

At the corner he asked: “Ts t wn, 

or in this block?” 

“A few doors down,” she answers 

‘Then I’ll wait here so I can see if you 

e any more adventures.’ 

She held out her hand. “You are the 
ynsiderate man I ever met.” 





H vat ed till she had disappears | ip 
i flight of brown-stone steps, then, as he 
was whirled homeward, he put his hand 


n his pocket and found the card case 
which he had forgotten to deliver 


S the girl reached the upper hall a 
A door opened, and her sister beckoned 
“Where have you been, Catherine?” she 
asked when she had closed the door 

“Has Jack phoned, Fronda?” the girl 

“Yes: and I, like a silly, said you 
weren't home, not knowing, until he ex- 
plained what had happened.” 

“T don't care.” Catherine answered 
“What was Jack’s excuse for missing 
me?” 

“Sit down while I tell you; you look 
tired.” 

“Tt am.” 

“He said that he went across to the 
club at the last act to see a manager about 
his new play. Was that true, Cather- 


“Yes, re was to meet me in the foyer 
as we came out.” 

“Well, he got so deeply into matters 
with—” 

“Wine!” Catherine declared scornfully. 

“That he forgot the time—missed you 
by a minute. Where did you go?” 
‘To the Knickerbocker for supper 


“With the Lansings; they were going 





“With Philip Gray.” 
“Philip Gray?” Fronda 
never heard of him before.” 

“Neither did I—-before to-night.’ 

Fronda put her hands on the other’s 
shoulders. “Catherine Laird! Are you 
going out of your mind? Went with a 
stranger to the Knickerbocker for sup- 
per?” She drew a hassock up beside her 
sister. “Now begin at the beginning and 
tell me all about it.” 

Obediently Catherine began at the end, 
perhaps because it loomed so important, 
and told about the rescue first. 

“Very much of a man after all, I 
should say, Catherine. Did you find out 
who he is—where he lives?” 

“I’ve got his card; hand me my bag, 
F ronda.” 

When she opened the hand bag she gave 
acry. “That tramp! He got my card 


case!” 


puzzled; “I 


“You mean he got mine; yours is on 
the bureau; you took mine by mistake.” 

“But I’ve lost Mr. Gray’s card!” This 
seemed the great grievance 

“Oh, he’ll call you up; don’t cry.” 


“No he doesn’t know my name. And 
he won't till I communicate with him 
“Didn’t you give him any name—how 


lu get on: 


“No; he’s just beautiful in his cons 


ne 
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i't follow you, Cathie. Tell 
» man, he sounds interesting 





FTER a little, as Catherine talk 
‘ Fronda exclaimed, “Do you kn 
what I think? 


That it’s a very go 













































thing you lost that card. I chip in my 
vanished card case with a good grace.” 

At that instant the little bell on the 
phone tinkled. “That’s Jack again,” 
Fronda exclaimed, rising. 


“Well, you tell Mr. Jack Braund to 
keep away; I never want to see him 
again.” 

The little wires called into Fronda’s 


ear, “I want to speak to Miss Fronda 
Laird.” 

“Very well, I’m here,” the girl answer- 
ed. 

“This is Philip Gray, and I recognize 
your voice.” 

“You do? That's e 

But the man’s voice interrupted, “I 
found your card case in the taxi. May I 
deliver it at your home to-morrow?” 

“Oh, no, don’t come—” 

“No, don’t let Jack come!” 
commanded. 


Catherine 


“Then will you meet me to-morrow so 
I can deliver it? You our pact is 
destroyed because my card is in the case.” 

“T can’t.” 

“ Please,” the phone pleaded. “Meet me 
at the Knickerbocker at lunch. I'll wait 
for you at the entrance at one.” 

“T’ll see.” And Fronda hurriedly hung 
up the receiver, for Catherine was coming 
toward the phone. 

“T was getting afraid that you would 
let him come,” Catherine said. “Jack 
Braund will learn how to treat a girl next 
time he—” Catherine, becoming involv- 
ed, did not explain further. 

“Go to bed, Cathie,” Fronda 


see 


' ised: 
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“as you undress, tell me about the new 
man.” 


F RONDA developed an extraordinary 
curiosity; Gray’s mustache, the color 
t his eyes, his features—adroitly Cath- 
erine was led on to picture the man. 

like -he wav you’ve got your hair 
done to-night, Cathie,” F:ronda said; “let 
me try it.” And out of the abundance of 
her tresses she quickly twisted up a re- 
plica of her sister’s crown of glory. She 
put her arm around Catherine’s waist, 
and drawing her in front of the large mir- 
ror, exclaimed, “How is that?” She view- 
ed the reflected faces critically. “Are we 
as much alike as people say?” 

“Well, we are called the near-twins; 
but you are much prettier, Fronda; better 
‘olor.”’ 

As kissed 
Fronda “a 
seems a good sort. 
Jack, don’t you, Catherine?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“And will again in a day or 
glad that card case lost itself.” 

For an hour Fronda lay wide awake 
puzzling out the thing that had popped 
into her mind like an inspiration when 
Gray had said through the telephone, “I 


her sister good-night 
don’t blame you; Phil 
But you really love 


she 


said: 


two. I’m 


recognize your voice.’ She knew that 
Jack Braund was passionately in love 
with her sister, that he was a splendid 
fellow; perhaps lacking just the man- 


strength that Philip Gray seemed to pos- 
Sess, 
With the card 


case in his possession 
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almost any happening might throw Cath- 
erine and Gray together again. The thing 
to do was to get that card case; also keep 
Gray from calling up, or coming to the 
house. She felt sure that, not even know- 
ing there were two, so to speak, Fronda 
Lairds, he would take her on trust as his 
companion of the evening before. She 
laughed herself to sleep imagining divers 
complications that might arise. 

Next day Fronda advised Catherine to 
rest; said she was going shopping and 
wouldn’t be home for lunch. “I’ve phoned 
Jack,” she said, “and made him promise 
to not call up for a couple of days. That's 
the best way.” 

“The only way,” Catherine agreed 

“Will you do my hair in the charming 
way you had yours last night,” Fronda 
pleaded. Then she borrowed a platinum 
necklace which clung three pearls; 
Fionda had noticed her sister had worn 
this the night before. She would have 
given something to have borrowed the 
diamond engagement ring from Cather- 


ine’s third finger. 


+ 
to 


T one 


Miss 
very 


Fronda alighted 
from a taxi, y deliberately paid 
her fare, her demure eyes cautiously 
searching the landscape for a figure re- 
sembling Catherine’s description of Philip 
Gray. Ags walked, also deliberately, 
toward the entrance, a man stepped for- 
ward, and, raising his hat said, :nterro- 
gatively, “Miss Laird?” 
As the girl’s eyes met his he 


o’clock 


she 


added: “I 





Fronda developed an extraordinary curiosity 





Adroitly Catherine 





was led on to 





picture the man 
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am Philip Gray. Do you recognize me— 
evening dress is so disguising?” 

“Oh, yes,” Fronda answered. 

“It was so good of you to come,” he 
said. 

And so they drifted in. 

At the table Gray said: “You really— 
how can I say it without appearing—I 
mean, that the crisp air to-day has given 
you more color. To say something actual- 
ly stupid 

Fronda, smiling, 
“Don’t say it then. 
and—and worried.” 

There was a marked improvement, 
Gray thought; more vivacity, less shrink- 


interrupted him, 
I was tired last night 


ing. Of course the girl knew him better 
now; besides sunlight gives courage. 
There was the same restful composure 


though; the same delightful simplicity of 
rich-textured garment. He looked at her 
left hand; he had been wondering if the 
diamond ring on the third finger the 
night before had meant an engagement. 
It did not, for it was absent now; left at 
home probably as a sacrifice to refinement 
Every little new development increased 
Gray’s interest. 

Covertly assaying the man Fronda de- 
cided that he was all Catherine had pic- 
tured him. 

“Here is the card case, before I for- 
get it again,” Gray said presently. “My 
cards are in it. Don’t forget to find out 
if I am worthy of knowing you more in- 
timately, for I want to. A little later he 
said, “Don’t think that I want to pry 
into—well, into anything.” He smiled 
like a boy who had upset something, and 
Fronda laughed too; he certainly was like 
a solemn grown-up boy. 

She encouraged him, for he seemed to 
have given up the idea; “What did you 
want to know, Mr. Gray?” 

Even at that his courage almost failed, 
but the absence of the ring—that was 
something. “Well,” he began, with an 
effort, “I feel that I am going to be 'tre- 
mendously interested in you, if possible, 
but I want to play the game. I don’t 
want to take advantage of a lucky acci- 
dent.” 

Behind the apparently puzzled eyes the 
girl knew what Gray was driving at; 
but he, thinking that she did not compre- 
hend, floundered on. “You seemed so up- 
set last night, and then you waited so 
patiently—” 

“In the rain,” Fronda suggested. 

Gray nodded: “Yes, in the rain. Are 
you—was it a—young man to whom you 
are—are bound in any way? I mean, you 
see, who would even expect you were go- 
ing to marry him?” It was out at last. 

Fronda laughed; not satirically but 
joyously. “Neither young man nor old 
man,” she answered. 

“T hadn’t thought of an old man,” Gray 
admitted, with a smile; “I even forget, 
at times, that I’m old myself.” 

“You old? Why you’re just a great—” 
Fronda stopped, a flush sweeping to her 
cheeks at her temerity. 

“Boy,” he completed. “I’m really afraid 
I never will grow up.” 

“Don’t,” she advised. 


S O they went on through the lunch, just 
getting acquainted. And before they 
parted Gray had drawn a promise from 
Fronda to go for an auto spin the next 
day. In three days they had met three 
times, in point of progress they had met 
a hundred; and Catherine knew nothing 
of it. 
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Then on the morning of the fourth day 
the collar button rolled under the bureau. 

Jack Braund, still denied the compan- 
ionship of Catherine, who had really gone 
to pieces ovel the episode 
went to his friend, Philip Gray, seeki 
companionship. “I’ve come to ask you 
dine with me 

“All right, my dear boy,” Gray answer 
ed. He looked sharply 
“You 


What’s the matter?” 





? } 4 mn > 1. 
LOOK tLucKed up, Ja \ 


Braund took a turn to the window, then 
he crossed back and flung himself into a 
chair. 

“Oh, I see.” Gray commented, “a woma! 


eh? What's happened?” 

“Had a 
might have settled. I behaved like a fool, 
and she won’t see me.” 

“Well, Jack, 
can stand it the longer. 

Gray lighted a cigar, and 
devil riding astride the smoke prompted 
him to ask: “What silly thing did you do 
—I suppose it’s the girl 
to?” 

“Last Monday night I let her stand in 
the rain in front of the Belasco Theatre 
after everybody had gone away, while I 
talked play-writing, and drank wine 
across the way in the club.” 

At the gasping from 
Braund raised his from the 
saying: “What’s wrong, Phil?” 

Gray dropped the cigar in an ash trcy, 
saying: “Smoking—Doctor told me to 
quit it.” 

“You see,” Braund added, “Khrone 
asked me to step across during the last 
act to talk about a play. I excused my- 
self to Miss Laird, and forgot the passing 
of time.” 

A cold perspiration broke on Gray’s 
forehead. “And—and, what happened?” 
His lips were dry, the query was barely 
audible. 

“When I turned up she had gone; the 
door-keeper told me she had driven off 
in a taxi with another man; he thought 
they had gone to the Knickerbocker. When 
I managed to get her on the phone 
which was yesterday afternoon for the 
first time, she said she had been taken 
home by a friend, but that she hadn’t 
seen him since.” 

“And you are very much in love with 
the girl, are you, Jack?” 

“T feel that I am going crazy; I can’t 
stand it. Phil, you have been an avoider 
of women, you can’t understand it. A 
man of my temperament gives his very 
soul into the possession of the woman he 
loves.” 

“T think I understand,” Gray said, put- 
ting his hand on the other’s shoulder; 
“and I’m sure that it will come all right.” 

“Don’t you see, Phil, why I wanted you 
to dine with me to-night? Just that touch 
of your hand on my shoulder is what I 
need—-strength.” 

“T’il be with you, Jack.” 

“Meet me at the Club at 
and we’ll go somewhere to eat.” 

“And it will be our last dinner together 
for some time, old boy; to-morrow I’m go- 
ing West.” 

“Going West? Thought you were going 
to stay in New York for a month?” 

“Changed my mind; business: must 
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row—no, not a row, that we 


it’s onlv a question of who 
Don’t worry 
‘ ? 


some iittie 


you're engaged 


Gray 
fic or, 


noise 


eves 


six-thirty, 


go. 
After Braund had gone Gray lighted 
another cigar. “Even had to lie about 
that grunt of surprise,” he confided to the 
cigar. 








He sat for ten minutes, mentally word- 
ng the shattering thing. First and for 
he was a damned sneak, a tim 

ves, that was the word; Fronda 

Tac ‘'s cla mm, ricn beyond count iY 


) 
esirubilitv; and he, Jack’s friend—God! 
Phat he didn’t know about it didn’t nye 

results ar There was something 
the knowledge that | la 
i ed to Ja about seeing the man 
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H otes to Miss I il! f 
t vaste basket Rec 

led through the five a 
gradu lv attenuating stream, unt ! F 
sixt tnere Was one of if Tust thn Jack 
-raund. his friend, had told him that his 
soul was in Fronda’s keep; that persor 
allv he could understan i this, three days 
of her presence had taught him how pos- 
sible this might be: that he « uldn't keep 


the eneagement made with her for that 
afternoon: that he would never see her 

1in: that he was leaving next day for 
The letter went by a messet 
Fronda Laird.” 

It was twelve o’clock when it was put in 
Fronda’s hands. Now a heart-broken let- 
ter ordinarily should have brought tears 
from the recipient; but what Catherine 
heard was a peal of joyous laughter, and 
the next instant Fronda’s arms 
about her, and Fronda’s lips were on her 
cheek. 

Catherine pushed the excited girl away, 
saving: “Now tell me.” 

Fronda thrust the letter into her sis 
ter’s hand. the latter read it with puzzled 
eves. “What’s it all about?” she cried 
perplexedly; “Is the man cruzy? I have 
no engagement with him; he hasn't even 
taken the trouble to find out if I’m alive 
A light radiated her mind. “Fronda! yé 
haven’t—haven’t—?” 

“Yes.” Fronda nodded, “I have. Isn't 
it great?” 

“You've made a fine mess of it! 
did you do it for?” 

“To you. You'd have fallen in 
love with that man—any woman would.’ 

“Have you?” 

“Rather.” 

“But now?” 

“Well, that shows he’s in love with me.” 

“T don’t understand it. How will it 
work out? He thinks you are me.” 

“No, he thinks you are me.” 

Catherine waved her hands in perplex- 
ity. “What are you going to do about It, 
F ronda?” 

“You've got to make it up with Jack, 
Cathie.” 

“Just to get you out of this hole, eh?” 

“I'll get Jack on the phone now and tell 
him,” Fronda declared. 

It was Braund who answered. 

“This is Fronda, Jack; and Catherine 
has forgiven you.” There was a squeak 
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Who wrote “The 


T IS a peculiar weakness of human 

nature that in ninety-nine cases out 

of a hundred people have little or no 
compunction about cheating the Govern- 
ment revenues. 

Women always seem to have the idea 
that a pleasure trip across the line be 
tween the United 
States and Canada 
is incomplete un- 
less they have add- °= 
ed to it the zest of 


smuggling articles 
of clothing. They 
never think of paying duty on what 


they buy and are almost always highly 
indignant when called upon to do so. 
Summer and winter this smuggling goes 
on and the customs officers both at the 
frontier and on the trains and boats have 
to be constantly on the watch. 

So consistently insistent are the ladies 
in their smuggling operations that the 
customs keeps two or three lady experts 
always on the move where International 
traffic is most frequent. These lady ex- 
perts move about unostentatiously. They 
allow a month or so to lapse between their 
visits to various points then some fine day 
when the boats and trains are crowded, 
the ladies on board find themselves herded 
like sheep into a fold to be called forth 
one at a time and thoroughly searched for 
smuggled goods. Great is the indignation 
and many and hot are the expletives 
hurled at the lady officer. She goes about 
her work notwithstanding, firm but cour- 
teous; and the results are always very 
profitable to the customs revenue. One 
of these women experts has been known 
to take in almost a thousand dollars at a 
single raid. The materials smuggled in 
this way are invariably dutiable at 35 per 
cent. 

Ladies who go across the line quite slim 
return full of bust and wide of hip. Their 
usual method is to fill their corsets with 
small wares such as gloves, collars, hand- 
kerchiefs, and silk stockings. It is not 
infrequent for a woman to have on three 
silk blouses, and as many skirts, while to 
a string tied around her waist under- 
neath her skirts will be suspended all 
manner of goods from dress lengths, rem- 
nants of linen to high-class millinerv. 

To thoroughly search a ladv’s clothing 
is quite an intricate task. They cannot 
resent as an indignity being searched by 
one of their own sex. They protest vigor- 
ously, however, and generally the strong- 
er the protest the more concealed goods 
are found. 

The women in the customs department 
are so thoroughly conversant with the 
methods of the feminine smuggler that 
thev can tell from outward appearance 
and facial expression when contraband 
is being carried. 


T OT long ago a special officer of cus- 
' toms en route from Toronto to Buf- 
falo was sitting in the parlor car as the 
train stopped at the Ambitious City. He 
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noticed five well dressed ladies board the 


took in the 

from him. They had 
all the appearance of refinement and were 
evidently on pleasure bent but each car- 
ried an empty suitcase. Quite frankly 
they opened the suitcases and compared 
notes. 

“We should have no trouble in passing 
the United States Customs going over,” 
said one, a robust young lady. 

“It’s coming back we'll have to be more 
careful,” said a more timid one. 

“Here is the way I'll fix that,” 


train. 
car 


They came and seats 


across the aisle 


said 


a third. She slipped a five-dollar bill out 
of her purse. “That’s for the customs 
Johnnie as we come back,” These five 
were society women in Hamilton. Their 
conversation then turned to what they 
were going to buy in Buffalo. The cus- 
tom’s officer, who was all ears, decided 


that they were going to leave quite some 
considerable Canadian coin behind them 
in Buffalo. 

When passing the frontier he dropped 
off the train for a moment found the 
Chief Officer of the Port took him aboard 
and pointed the ladies out to him. “Watch 
for them coming back,” he directed. 

That evening on the six o’clock train 
the five shoppers, tired but satisfied flop- 
ped into their chairs on the return trip. 
They were very much surprised at the 
Canadian border when a customs officer 
stepped into the car and asked that all 
ladies follow him to the waiting room 
in the station. In the waiting room they 
were met by a lady officer who had been 
called to that point during the day. The 
officer went silently but systematically to 
work. 

“This is an absolute outrage for re- 
spectable ladies to be treated this way. I 
am going to have my husband appeal to 
the Minister of Customs at Ottawa and 
have these officials dismissed,” said the 
young lady who had manipulated the five 
dollar bill in the morning. 

“You will please step this way,” said 
the officer, singling her out for the first 
search. 

“T have absolutely nothing upon me and 
I am not going to submit to any such in- 
dignity as being searched.” 


3ring your suitcase and come this 
way,” repeated the lady officer. “The 
train leaves in fifteen minutes. If I am 


not through you and your friends re- 
main over night.” 


“The Smuggler and His Remarkabie 





Drum.” 


The indignant lady weakened at this 
and followed protestingly into the pri- 
vate room. As the officer ran her hands 
lightly over the passenger’s clothing, she 
discovered no end of stuff—millinery or- 
naments, silk stockings, gloves, ostrich 
feathers, a dozen suits of silk underwear, 


two silk. skirts 
When she was 
through the pas 
=*senger had _ been 


stripped almost to 
the skin. From her 
person there had 
actually been taken over two hundred 
dollars’ worth of clothing. The suitcase 
yielded about fifty dollars’ worth more 
The duty payable on this day’s shopping 
amounted to about seventy dollars. Sut 

and this was the tragedy of it—the in- 
ignant young matron had been so confi- 
dent of her ability to get by the Customs 
that she had spent all her money in the 


} 
| 
I 


| 
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stores and had not a cent left to pay 
duty. So the goods were confiscated. 
From seven other ladies in the car, 


all of whom protested volubly that they 
had nothing, about eight hundred dollars’ 
worth of goods were taken. Not one of 
them had enough money left to pay the 
duty. The goods being confiscated meant 
that, to get them back, the owners would 
have to pay the value of the goods plus 
the duty. So that was a pretty expens 
ive day’s shopping. 


N another instance a young lady who 

had been to New York taking a post 
graduate course in nursing at the comple- 
tion of which she intended to get married 
put on a new pair of boots when she 
dressed in the morning before crossing 
the line. She was proud of the boots and 
possibly also of her well-shod ankles. At 
any rate she placed her feet up on the 
seat in front of her when the customs 
officer came along. He did not happen to 
be a lady’s man and asked her promptly 
to pay duty on the new boots. She tossed 
her head hauchtilv and challenged him to 
take them off. Off they came in a jiffy. 
In her suitcases there was about two hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of silk hose, under- 
wear and furbelows. She had no money 
left to pay the duty; and so lost all her 
trousseau finery. 

The facts in connection with customs 
work lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that women are gamblers at heart. Thev 
will risk all on a single throw. Knowing 
that detection means the confiscation of 
the goods unless thev can pay the amount 
of the duty, they will attempt to smuggle 
over any amount and any manner of goods 
without a sou markee left. This does not 
occur in isolated cases. It is occurring 
all the time. 


BOUT three years ago the ladies in a 
Western Ontario town, adjoining the 
border, became inoculated with the pony 
coat fad. The collector of customs in this 
town noticed the number of ladies wear- 
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after a long spin, he got by the Customs 
all right at the frontier. The new tires 
were covered with mud and the numbers 
checked in O.K. 

Mr. was jubilant over 
having beaten the Customs, and one night, 
when he had been drinking too many high 
balls, he bubbled the story to a group of 
friends. One of these friends knew a 


> 
Broker very 


Customs oflicer intimately. On another 
occasion a few highballs had the same 
effect on this.friend and the Customs 


officer got the whole story. 

He promptly went across the line, and 
walked into the repair shop where the 
vuleanizing had been done. The serial 
numbers of the new tires were still lying 
on the workman's bench. The Customs 
man gathered them up, went to the office, 
asked for copies of the invoices covering 
the tires corresponding with the numbers. 
He got them and returned to Toronto. 
He lost no time in calling at the office of 
the financial broker, and “putting it up” 
to him. The broker denied the charge 
and fussed and fumed and threatened 
and swore. But the Customs man sat 
pat. He held five aces, to wit, the serial 
numbers of the new tires. 

“Now,” said the officer, as he 
hand out on his side of the desk, 
seven hundred and_ thirty-five dollars 
from you. Otherwise I will seize your 
car.” The car, by the way, was standing 
at the door. 

“But that is more than the duty on the 
tires,” protested the Broker. 

“It is the value of the tires plus the 
duty,” returned the Customs man. “You 
are fined the value of the tires for being 
clever.” 

The Broker swore and tore and threat 
ened an appeal to friends in the Govern- 
ment. Finally, however, he handed the 
officer a cheque, with the remark: “Those 
were d—d expensive tires. This puts the 
price over twelve hundred dollars.” 


laid his 
“T want 


NOTHER rich man in Toronto, a re 

tired merchant, tried another method 
of securing expensive tires without paying 
the United States price plus thirty-five 
per cent. He was in Detroit 
on other business, and decided 
that it was a good opportunity 
to bring in a couple of tires. 
He bought a whole section in 
the Pullman, taking upper and 
lower berth. Then he had the 
porter put the tires in the upper 
berth and close it up. The 
colored gentleman in charge of 
the car was a dollar ahead; 
but he lost his job later. 

The smuggler’s chauffeur 
met him at the train on his 
arrival at Toronto; there 
was no trouble getting the 
tires home. Another trip to 
Detroit followed a couple of 
weeks later and the game 
was repeated. The chauffeur 
thought it was a pretty good 
ioke. He told somebody else 
That somebody else repeated 
the joke and before long it 
renched the ears of a Customs 
officer. 

The Customs officer ran down 
facts. found the car where it 
stored in a garage, and put it under 
seizure. 

The gentleman who owned it had 
proven rather elusive, for when the Cus- 
toms officer had called to him, 
could not be found. However, the car 
was seized at ten a.m. and at ten thirty 


so 


the 
was 


see 


he 
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the owner was after the Customs officer. 
He was in an apologetic frame of mind 


and carried his cheque book in his hand. 
He wanted to know how much he had to 
pay, and sighed with relief when told 


that it was five hundred and fifty dollars. 


Like the Broker he remarked: “Dashed 


expensive tires They had cost him ove) 
eight hundred dollars 
T ii a Ss iles Mmanaveil of an automobile 
manufacturing firm in Detroit, wished 
to establish some branch agencies in On 
tario. To do this he decided to send a 
salesmal with a demonstrating car 
through the Province; but he did not want 


on the car entering Canada 
So he hit upcen the idea 
of sending the salesman in with the car 
under a tourist’s permit. The salesman 
started out in September with his demon- 
car, and started through the 
Provinces establishing agencies. 

It is strictly contrary to law to use an 
automobile entered under a tourist’s per- 
mit for any manner of business whatever. 
But this did not worry the salesmanager. 
He was a wiseacre. At the expiration of 
the thirty days in which time the permit 
expired, there was no word of the car re- 
turning for export at the point of entry. 
Another thirty days went by and still no 
word of the car. The collector who had is- 
sued the permit gave the facts to a special 
officer and asked him to look up the car. 
This officer sent out an S.O.S. call to all 
the collectors of Customs in Ontario, giv- 
ing a description of the car, the license 
number under which it was running, and 
also the name of the salesman who was 
lriving the car. He received information 
in return showing that many agencies 
had been established in Ontario by this 
salesman, but there was no word of the 


to pay duty 
for this purpose. 


strating 


car. 
The special officer hunted high and 
low but could not locate that car. One 


day in December he had business in a 
small town not far from Toronto, and was 
walking down a back street. Passing a 
garage he chanced to look in, and there 
the car. The Customs officer went 


sat 
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into the garage, asked where the car 
came from, and was informed that the 
driver had been stalled in that town 
some time in November owing to bad 
weather and bad roads and had gone on 
without it. 

The officer gave the garage owner a 
receipt for the car, cranked it up, and 
arove it forty muiies into Toronto that 
ifternoon. Every tire was punctured dur 
ng the trip. But the officer stuck to his 
ar till he got it to headquarters, and 
safely stored. 

Two days later the salesman turned 
ip at the Custom officer’s head office in 


Toronto and made a bluff at demanding 
the release of his car. He had not a move 
on the board, however. When he denied 
establishing agencies, the Customs officer 
laid the evidence before him, showing him 
the names and addresses of the agents 
on his list. He “cussed” the Customs up 
hill and down dale, but his car ultimately 
was forfeited ; 


RICH merchant from Vancouver, 
4 4B.C., went to Detroit, the Mecca of 
the automobile industry, and purchased a 
high-class car. He did not mind paying 
four thousand dollars for it. But he 
balked at paying fourteen hundred dollars 
duty thereon. He was coming as far east 
as Toronto. The automobile manufac- 
turer who sold it to him suggested taking 
it into Canada on a tourist’s permit. 

So, the new owner entered the car on a 
tourist permit at Windsor, and drove it to 
Toronto; and there the car disappeared. 
The Customs searched for the car for a 
year, and finally found it at a point out- 
of Vancouver. The car had 
shipped from London, Ontario, to British 
Columbia. The owner was fined double 
the duty on the car in this case. 


side been 


A MINISTER of the gospel in a small 

town in Manitoba, not far from the 
United States border line had developed 
his congregation and his church, to the 
point where he thought they could afford 
a high class organ to assist them in their 
son Having succeeded in col- 
lecting the necessary money for the organ 


o 


service 


he proceeded to Minneapolis and pur- 
chased the instrument. He did not order 
it shipped to his town in Canada, but to 


a small town across the border about 
twenty miles away. On receiv- 
ing notice that the organ had 
arrived at its destination, this 
bright young parson engaged a 
Galician farmer to team the 
organ from the station where it 
had landed the border 
to his church. This manceuvre 

successfully carried out 


across 


was 
and the instrument was duly 
nstalled. It became the pride 
of the congregation. 

The question of how 
organ had been carried past the Canadian 
Customs was never The wise ones 
and the preacher did not boast about their 
feat, because they were afraid they would 


' 
the 


} 
, + 
mooted 


have to put up the duty, if the organ 
were discovered And so the music 
swelled, the choir sang, the preacher 
preached, in happiness for a year. The 
innovation of the kist of whistles had 
become an‘ old story. 

The Galician who had teamed the 


organ in had prospered in the meantime. 
He wanted a threshing outfit and plow 
This rugged farmer did not know much 
but he knew there was a duty on such 
articles entering Canada, and he knew 
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CHAPTER XX 


ILENT and gray and deserted loomed 

the barrier so cunningly devised as 

to be almost indistinguishable at a 
distance of fifty yards. Snow lay upon 
the top of the barrier, and vertical ridges 
of snow clung to the crevices of the up- 
standing palings. 

A half-hour passed, while the two men 
remained motionless, and then, satisfied 
that the fort was unoccupied, they step- 
ped cautiously from the shelter of their 
tree. The next instant, loud and clear, 
shattering the intense silence with one 
sharp explosion of sound, rang a shot 
And Corporal Ripley, who was following 
close at the heels of MacNair, staggered, 
clawed wildly for the butt of his service 
revolver which protruded from its hol 
ster, and, with an imprecation on his lips 
that ended in an _ unintelligible snarl, 
crashed headlong into the snow. 


Continued. 


MacNair whirled as if upon a pivot, 
and with hardly a glance at the prostrate 
form, dashed over the back-trail with the 
curious lumbering strides of the man who 
He had jerk 
ed off his heavy mitten at the sound of 
the first shot, and his bared hand clutch 
ed firmly the butt of the blue-black auto 
matic. A spruce-branch, suddenly 
ed of its snow, sprang upward with a 
swish, thirty yards away. MacNair fir- 
ed three shots in rapid succession 


would hurry on rackets. 





reirey 


T HERE was no answering shot, and he 

leaped forward, charging directly to- 
ward the tree that concealed the hidden 
foe before the man could reload; for by 
the roar of its discharge, MacNair knew 
that the weapon was an old Hudson Bay 
muzzle-loading smoothbore—a primitive 
weapon of the old north, but in the hands 
of an Indian, a weapon of terrible execu 
tion at short range, where a roughly 
molded bullet or a slug rudely hammered 
from the solder melted from old tin cans 
tears its way through the flesh, driven by 
three fingers of black powder. 

Near the tree MacNair found the gun 
where its owner had hurled it into the 
snow—found also the tracks of a pair of 
snowshoes, which headed into the heart of 
the black spruce swamp. The tracks show 
ed at a glance that the lurking assassin 
was an Indian, that he was traveling 
light, and that the chance of running him 
down was extremely remote. Whereup 
on MacNair returned his automatic to its 
holster and bethought himself of Ripley, 
who was lying back by the stockade with 
his face buried in the snow. 

Swiftly he retraced his steps, and, 
kneeling beside the wounded man, raised 
him from the snow. Blood oozed from 
the corners of the officer’s lips, and, ming- 
ling with the snow, formed a red slush 
which clung to the boyish cheek. With 


Harry ( 


we 
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his knife MacNair cut through the cloth- 
ing and disclosed an ugly hole below the 
right shoulder-blade. He bound up the 
wound, plugging the hole with suet chew- 
ed from a lump which he carried in his 
pocket. Leaving Ripley upon his face to 
prevent strangulation from the blood in 
his throat, he hastened to the camp on the 
shore of the lake, harnessed the dogs, and 
returned to the prostrate man; it was the 
work of a few moments to bind him se- 
curely upon the sled. Skilfully MacNair 
guided his dogs through the maze of the 
black spruce swamp, and throwing cau- 
tion to the winds, crossed the !ake, struck 
~t+e the timber, and headed straight for 
Chine Elliston’s sehoo! 





& the living-room of the little cottage 
on the Yellow Knife, Harriet Penny 
and Mary, the Louchoux girl, sat sewing, 
while Chloe Elliston, with chair pulled 
to the table, read by the light of 
an oil-lamp from a year-old magazine. If 
the Louchoux girl failed to follow the in 
tricacies of the plot, an observer would 








scarcely have known it. Nor would he 
have guessed that less than two short 
months before this girl had been a skin 


lad native of the north who had mushed 
for thirty days unattended through the 
heart of the barren grounds 
ously had the girl improved and so dex- 
terously had she applied her needle, that 
save for the beaded moccasins upon her 
feet, her clothing differed in no essential 
detail from that of Chloe Elliston or of 
Harriet Penny 

Chloe paused in her reading, and the 
three occupants of the little room stared 


So marvel- 
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inquiringly into each other’s faces as a 
rough-voiced “Whoa!” sounded from he- 
vond the door. A moment of silence fol- 
lowed the command, and then came the 
sounds of a heavy footfall upon the ver- 
anda. The Louchoux girl sprang to the 
door, and as she threw it open the yellow 
lamp-licht threw into bold relief the huge 
figure of a man, who,’bearing a blanket 
wrapped form in his arms, staggered into 
the room, and, without a word, deposited 
his burden upon the floor. The man look- 
ed up, and Chloe Elliston started back 
with an exclamation of angry amazement. 
The man was Bob MacNair! And Chloe 
noticed that the Louchoux girl, after one 
terrified glance into his face, fled incon- 
tinentlv to the kitchen. 

“You! You!” cried Chloe, groping for 
words 

The man interrupted her gruffly. “This 
is no time to talk. Corporal Ripley has 
been shot. For three days I have burned 
up the snow getting him here. He’s hard 


hit, but the bleeding has stopped, and a 
good bed and good nursing will pull him 
through.” 

As he snapped out the words, MacNair 
busied himself in removing the wounded 
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man’s blankets and outer garments. Chloe 
gave some hurried orders to Big Lena, 
and followed MacNair into her own room, 
where he laid the wounded man upon her 
bed—the same he, himself, had once oc- 
cupied while recovering from the effect 
of Lapierre’s bullet. Then he straighten- 
ed and faced Chloe, who stood regarding 
him with flashing eyes 

“So you did get away from him after 
all?” she said, “and when he followed 
you, you shot him! Just a boy—and you 
shot him in the back!” The voice trem- 
bled with the scorn of her words. Mac- 
Nair pushed roughly past her. 

“Don’t be a damn fool!” he growled, 
and called over his shoulder: “Better rest 
him up for three or four days, and send 
him down to Fort Resolution. He'll stand 
the trip all right by that time. and the 
doctor may want to poke aroun for that 
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snow-steeps of the barren grounds, even 
to the shores of the frozen sea, you will 
be hunted and gathered in. Or you will be 
shot like dogs, and your bones left to 
crunch in the jaws of the wolf-pack. We 
are outlaws, all! Not a man of us will 
dare show his face in any post or settle- 
ment or city in all Canada.” 

The men shrank before the words, for 
they knew them to be true. Again the 
leader was 
speaking, and 
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start for Fort Resolution with the wound- 
ed man of the Mounted. Whereupon he 
selected the fastest and freshest dog-team 
available and, accompanied by a half- 
dozen of his most trusted lieutenants, 
took the trail for Chloe Elliston’s school 
on the Yellow Knife, after issuing orders 
as to the conduct of defense in case of an 
attack by MacNair’s Indians. 

Affairs at the school were at a stand- 





hope gleamed in 
fear - strained 
eyes. 

“We have yet 
one chance. I, 
Pierre Lapierre, 
have not played 
my last card. We 
will stand or fall 
together! In 
the Bastile du 
Mort are many 
rifles, and am- 
munition and 
provisions for 
half a year. 
Once behind the 
barricade, we 
shall be safe 
from any attack 
We can defy 
MacNair’s In- 
dians and stand 
off the Mounted 
until such time 
as we are in a 
position to dic- 
tate our own 
terms. If we 
stand man to 
man_ together, 
we have every- 
thing to gain 
and nothing to 
lose. We are 
outlawed, every 
one. There is no 
turning back!” 

Lapierre’s bold 
assurance avert- 
ed the threaten- 
ed panic, and 
with a yell the 
men fell to work 
packing their 
outfits for the 
journey to Lac 
du Mort. The 
quarter breed 
despatched 
scouts to the 
southward to 
ascertain the 
whereabouts of 
MacNair, and, if 
possible, to find 
out whether or 
not the officer of 
the Mounted had 
been killed by 
the shot of the 
Indian. 

At early dawn the outfit crossed Snare 
Lake and headed for Lac du Mort by 
way of Grizzly Bear, Lake Mackay, and 
Du Rocher. Upon the evening of the 
fourth day, when the outfit threaded the 
black spruce swamp and pulled wearily 
into the fort on Lac du Mort, Lapierre 
found a scout awaiting him with the news 
that MacNair had headed northward with 
his Indians, and that Lefroy was soon to 
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He leaped to his feet, overturning his chair, 
which banged sharply upon the plank floor. 


still. From a busy hive of activity, 
with the women and children show- 
ing marked improvement at their tasks, 
and the men happy in the felling of logs 
and the whip-sawing of lumber, the school 
had suddenly slumped into a disorganized 
hodge-podge of unrest and anxiety. Mac- 
Nair’s Indians had followed him into the 
north; their women and children brooded 
sullenly, and a feeling of unrest and ex- 
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condition was even worse. 
Penny hysterical and excited, Big Lena 
more glum and taciturn than usual, the 
Louchoux girl cowering in mortal dread 
of impending disaster, and Chloe herself 
disgusted, discouraged, nursing in her 
heart a consuming rage against Brute 
MacNair, the man whv had wrought the 
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pectancy pervaded the entire settlement. 


Among the inmates of the cottage the 
With Harriet 


harm, and who 
had been her 
evil genius since 
she had first set 
foot into the 
north. 

Upon the 
afternoon of the 
day she des- 
patcned Letroy 
to Fort Resolu- 
tion with the 
wounded officer 
of the Mounted, 
Chloe stood at 
her little win- 
dow gazing out 
over the wide 
sweep of the 
river and won- 
dering how it all 
would end. 
Would MacNair 
find Lapierre, 
and would he 
kill him? Or 
would the 
Mounted heed 
the urgent ap- 
peal she des- 
patched in care 
of Lefroy and 
arrive in time to 
recapture Mac- 
Nair before he 
came upon his 
victim? 

“If I only 
knew where to 
find him,” she 
muttered, = 7 
could warn him 
of his danger.” 

The next mo- 
ment her eyes 
widened with 
amazement, and 
she pressed her 
face close 
against. the 
glass; across the 
clearing from 
the direction of 
the river dashed 
a dog team, with 
three men run- 
ning before and 
three behind, 
while upon the 
sled, jaunty and 
- . smiling, and de- 

- 4 bonair as ever, 

sat Pierre La- 

pierre himself. 
With a flourish he swung the dogs up to 
the tiny veranda and stepped from the 
sled, and the next moment Chloe found 
herself standing in the little living room 
with Lapierre bowing low over her hand. 
Harriet Penny was in the schoolhouse; the 
Louchoux girl was helping Big Lena in 
the kitchen, and for the first time in 
many moons Chloe Elliston felt glad that 
she was alone with Lapierre. 
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woman was ! 
words, from the i 
herself had listened beside the co] 
of the far-off Mac 
Louchoux girl faced 
great problem. t f 
mind of her the solution of the problem 
seemed simple, very direct 
Big Lena not entered by way of the ¢ 
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The Redeemer of Waste Lands 





A Romantic Story of the Canadian West 


Luthor 


66 OW’S your land, Loony?” the 
bearded man in the sombrero 
asked the gaunt-limbed figure 


at the card-table. His tone was friendly 
yet faintly derisive 

Loony did not look up at the other man 
He was watching a thin-cheeked girl take 
the faded cover from a piano in the cor 
ner of the room. It was the only piano in 
Buckhorn Gap. The girl was the only 
girl in the room 

“Not so bad, Dutch,” was his gently ab 
stracted reply. His voice was startingly 
small and mild for a frame so big. Ahout 
the solemn eyes, wrinkled with their prai- 
rie-squint, was a vague air of pathos, an 
apparently instinctive dread of solitude. 
Yet about the entire figure of the man 
huddled down in the chair, for which he 
seemed too huge, dwelt a note of undefin- 
able loneliness, an air of mental isolation. 

“And how’s the ditch goin’?” asked the 
man called Dutch, as he stood looking in- 
dulgently down at the other, after the 
manner of an adult looking down at a 
child. The sneer was veiled, for no one 
laughed openly at Loony. There was a 
rumor that he had been a gun-man some- 
where down in the southwest, that he had 
come up over the Line to escape the law, 
and that once, in Calgary, this gentle- 
eyed giant had tossed an over-offensive 
rancher through a window-sash. 

No one openly ridiculed Loony. But be 
hind its hand all northern Alberta was 
broadly smiling at him. For a land-sharp 
had unloaded three thousand acres of 
muskeg on Loony, and Loony had both 
achieved and justified his name by solemn- 
ly taking it over and proclaiming he had 
got it cheap. He had taken over a swamp 
bottom at a dollar an acre, when by going 
twenty miles “out” he could have got the 
finest open range-land all ready for the 
settler and his oil-tractor and seeder. 

Loony had taken over his domain of un- 
broken morass and solemnly glorified in 
it. “Land like that ought t’ be sold by the 
quart!” Syd Reemer, the keeper of the 
roadhouse had once declared. And now 
Dutch could afford to smile pityingly 
down at Loony as he repeated the ques- 
tion: ““And how’s the big ditch goin’?” 

Loony’s face remained both wistful and 
patient as he watched the girl seat her- 
self at the piano. 

“It’s goin’ pretty good, Dutch,” he ab- 
sently replied. But his eyes were still on 
the girl. 

The man called Dutch could see that 
the other man did not care to talk about 
the enterprise of the big ditch. Nobody 
believed in that big ditch. It was a waste 
of time and labor. They could maybe 
make a hit with that sort of thing in Hol 


land. But it would never go in a new 
country, like the Northwest. It wasn’t 
needed. The country was too big. There 


was no call for reclaiming, with all out- 
doors to go and squat on. 

Loony was a good name for a “sucker” 
like that. Nothing but a nut would have 
seen anything in a three-thousand acre 
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By Arthur Stringer 
“The Prairie Wife,’ “The Anatomy of 
stretch of sour black swamp, a pestilential 
hole of mosquitoes and frogs and black 
bubbling with marsh-gas, “a farm 
you'd have to go out and look for with a 
thirty-foot pole!” as Syd had once put it. 
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B UT Loony, at the present moment, was 
not thinking of either ditches or 
He was busy watching the girl 
who sat at the piano tinkling out synco- 
pated time and repeating three-year-old 
music-nall “rag hits” for the delectation 


swamps 


of that lonely little roadhouse and its 
saloonful of men. It was Buckhorn Gap’s 
one place of revelry. The Gap itself 


boasted of five 
There would be 


houses and a _ hop-joint. 
six thousand when the 
steel got through. But the steel was slow 
in coming. So the Gap lived on hope and 
strong liquor, and things out of tin cans. 
It was also helped along by the music 
which the hollow-cheeked girl pounded 
out of the tinkly old piano. 

Loony liked to sit and watch the play of 
the lamp-light on that hollow-cheeked 
girl’s yellow hair. He liked to see the 
white of her neck. He liked to watch her 
bare forearms as they moved up and down 
along the keyboard. He liked to watch 
the line of her back, through the smoke- 
haze. He liked the sound of her clothes 
when she walked. He knew the way she 
always threw her skirt to one side and sat 
down. Once he had stared in abashment 
at her ankles in their thin black stockings. 
Once, too, she had taken a _ powder- 
chamois from the top of one of those 
stockings; but Loony, tingling, had looked 
discreetly away. She was about the only 
woman he had seen for two long years. 
He had never once spoken to her, and yet 
he felt that he knew her as well as any 
man ever knew a woman. 

All winter long, in fact, he had been 
coming down to Buckhorn Gap for the 
particular purpose of sitting and study- 
ing her. Nearly every night he hit the 
trail and covered his lonely fourteen 
miles, just to order his drink and chew 
his Montreal cheroot, and sit in silent con- 
templation, apparently of the pyramid of 
glasses, surmounted by a lemon, which 
glistened in front of the bar-mirror. 

Yet it was not these drinking-glasses 
that interested him. But from his seat at 
the card-table, in that mirror, he could 
study the smoky coal-oil lamps above the 
piano on the little dais in the corner. He 
could study the worn sheets of music, and 
the piano-stool, and the pornographic 
wall-calendar above it. But most of all 
he could study the girl as she sat in front 
of the keyboard. He could sit and watch 
every hand-turn, every arm movement. 
He could sit and watch her without being 
afraid of a row—for he knew it would 
be a row if any one of those uncouth fron- 
tier spirits attempted to guy him about 
the girl. 


7Y OT that anything had ever passed be- 
4 tween them. That girl always 
minded her own business, Loony could see 


Love.” 


that. She had nothing to do with any of 


the men who sat around listening to 
her music. She had scarcely looked at 
Loony. He imagined she didn’t even know 


he sat there every night. And he didn’t 
expect it; he didn’t ask for it. It was 
good enough to hang around inside the 
same four walls with a girl, with a white 
And she was white, too white. Even 
her hair was paler than it ought te have 
been, but it was coming in dark again, 
about the same shade as her eye-brows 
Her skin was so white that Loony kept 
telling himself she looked sick, and won 
dered how true it was, that rumor about 
her being a “lunger.” He could see that 
she rouged her cheeks a little, over the 
hollows. 3ut that only made the soft 
column of her neck look whiter. It only 
accentuated the pallor of her forehead 
and throat in the strong side-light from 
the wall-lamp. And he had come to know 
every line and shadow in her face. He got 
to know her moods, her different ways of 
doing her hair, her tricks of movement, 
her habit of staring abstractedly through 
the smoke-haze without seeing anything 
before her. He knew when she coughed 
more than usual. He could even tell when 
she was tired. He could tell when, now 
and then, she wrote a letter between 
pieces. Those letters used to trouble 
Loony a lot. He would sit and wonder 
where they went, and what they said, and 
why they should be written. He even re- 
sented them. 


girl. 


But he soon forgot them, once she 
started playing again. For Loony loved 
music. He had brought an old Mexican 


guitar up into Canada with him, but it 
had gone bad. He had cured elkgut and 
tried to make new strings for it. These 
new strings, however, had no tone to them, 
and the heavy frosts had affected the 
wood. And Loony had always liked a 
piano. 

It maybe wasn’t the best of music; he 
admitted that. Sut it sounded mighty 
good to him. It was worth twenty-eight 
miles of trail-pounding to hear. He knew 
it wasn’t the drinking or the smoking 
crowds, or the companionable press of 
fellow-beings after a day of loneliness, 
that brought him night by night to the 
Gap. It was just the music, he kept 
telling himself. Something seemed to go 
out, every time that girl stopped playing. 
He could see she wasn’t putting much 
heart into it. But it hit him somehow, 
and hit him hard. He really hated the 
place, when once that girl had left the 
piano and slipped off to her room for the 
night. It seemed to get noisy and stuffy 
and commonplace. It was just everyday 
earth again. Loony wou'd remember it 
was after midnight, and time to hit the 
trail for home. But all the way home, 
along coulee and slough, and over plain 
and hog-back, he kept thinking of the gir! 
and her music. 

Then came the momentous night when 
she had first spoken to him. An Eng- 
lish remittance-man, new to the coun- 
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a childlike wonder, lurked a look 
that was neither perplexity nor 
anguish, but a mingling of both. 

Loony, on the other’ hand, 
seemed able to talk as he had 
never talked before. He told her 
he guessed that prairie air was 
going to his head; but she 
smiled back her vague and enig 


tice 
ult 





smile. 


na 

“IT want to take you out an’ show 
you that swamp o’ mine,” he said 
as they cantered along the trail 
“T’ve got ten Swedes and six teams 
workin’ there, on the big ditch!” 

They rode on in silence for a 
minute or two. 

“They think I’m nutty about 
that swamp They think that 
ditch is a pipetdream. They keep 


yappin’ th 


hat I should ‘ve gone t’ 
high land They say it’s waste, 
that swamp And they don’t 


understand. They don’t seem 
see that waste land’s been gettin’ 
richer year after year, that all the 
good stuff’s been drainin’ down 
into it, and pilin’ up and waitin’ 
ufy after century!” 

He paused, as though he expect 


ed her to agree with him But 





. 
she rode on at his side in silence 


“And now all it needs is ditch- 
in’,” he went on “Ditchin’ ‘ll 


make that swamp into three thou 
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The girl sat at 
the piano tink- 
ling ou syn- 


copated time 
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san’ acres o’ the best land in Al 
l’ll have my cut finished 
\ weeks’ time Then you'll 
see them pools dry up, an’ that 
water seep away, an’ drain that 
tinkin’ insect life off an’ the 
pond-bottom start t’ heck ar 
crack in the sun. Then we'll un 
derbrush an’ burn her off. Ther 
we'll get the ploughs in on that 
black loam, an’ put the drills t 
work, an’ next vear you'll see the 
straw ’s high ’s your head, an’ 
potatoes as big ‘s that pinto’s 
nose, an’ thick as cinders in h . 

He chuckled audibly and joy 
y as he rode along at her side. 
“That’s why they call me Loony!” 
he went on. “An’ I s’pose it does 
look queer, when you don’t under- 
He turned to her. “Don’t 
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stand 
you think so?’ 
“T guess I understand,” she said 
it last 

“Queer, how we can straighten 
out thin f we only get down t’ 


: . oi 1 ” 
the good tnat n tnem He rode 


- 


f 


on for a min 


squint wrinklit 





eve-corners 
doin’ very well down 

“I didn’t expect to,” she answer 
ed They were side by side on 
the trail by this time, and walking 


tneir horses 





Loony’s great hand went out and enclosed the other man’s flaccid features. 








CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 





HE actual conditions now existing in Germany will be 

shown in next month’s MacLean’s through the stories of 

Canadian soldiers who have returned or escaped from 

German prison Camps. A remarkable series of narratives 
will be presented. 
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By John Bayne Maclean 
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time conscription. Then men were en 
listed at the point of the bayonet and 
not after elaborate court proceedings od = 
Brigadier-General Allan Maclean had Dar 
been authorized to organize two bat 
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In 1775 the habitants knew they were 
vastly better off under British than the 
former French rule, but it is recorded 


that: 


aggers 








talions of Highlanders in the States, 
Quebec and Maritime Provinces—the 
Royal Highland Emigrants. they were called. He was given 
power “to get them by beat of drum, or otherwise.” The settle- 
ments and the farmsteads on the St. Lawrence were visited and 
each able-bodied man was seen in turn. Many volunteered, but 
finally when conditions became desperate, as they are with us 
to-day; when only Quebec City remained British—-Benjamin 
Franklin was cn his way from Philadelphia to start his news 
paper in Montreal—French-Canadians were forced to join: 
rounded up by detachments of the Emigrants with fixed bay 
onets, 

They proved very good soldiers. They made their way to 
Quebec in canoes. It is recorded that they had to pass the 
American sentries below Three Rivers by paddling with their 
hands. There was disloyalty in the 
Articles of 
‘apitulation were being arranged, it was said, at a meeting of 
eading citizens in the Bishop’s Chapel. The Highlanders and 
French-Canadians at once took charge of this meeting. The 
Chairman, one Williams, was kicked out of the pulpit. De- 
tachments from the regiment were ‘placed at the gates of the 
city—to prevent surrender. 


They arrived just in time. 
garrison. Quebec was on the point of surrender. 


( 
} 
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1 Internal plotting was put down 
with a strong hand. When Arnold’s emissaries came forward 
with a flag of truce, expecting the surrender, they were fired 
on. They protested, but the old Highlander, now in full com 
mand at Quebec, said he could not recognize a flag of truce in 
the hands of rebels. The final effort, under Montgomery, on 
that stormy New Year’s eve, was met and repulsed mainly by 
these conscripts and their Highland compatriots. Two of the 
French-Canadians distinguished themselves in the good work 
they did. It was Washington Irving, was it not, who wrote, that 
but for Maclean and his “brigands’’ Canada would have 
been part of the States to-day, and Capt. Key, of the 
York and Lancaster Regiment in a paper read in 1912 
before the Royal United Service Institution, said: “Had 
it not been for the Highland Emigrant Regt., Quebec 
would have fallen, and had Quebec fallen, the British 
prestige west of the Atlantic would have ceased to exist 
French-Canadians are misrepresented by the noisy 





“Agents and friends of the United States Con- 
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gress were very busy all throw the settled 
portior » word or letter the 
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armed strangers appeared in some ¢ f and disappeared as 
secretly as they had come The rumor gained ground that the Britis: 
Minister had formed plans to enslave the country folks hat 
would be incessant; that their live would be spent in foreign wars and 
bloodshed.” 


fixhtins 


In consequence, writers of those days tell us, the people 
became dupes to these pretensions, just as they are to-day the 
victims of the oily-tongued orators—and oratory is one of the 
vanities sought by the ambitious young men of a certain type 
in Lower Canada, just as tenor singing or bull fighting is to 
the same class in Spain. 

The same condition has come down to our own time. In 1896 
during the election campaign, thousands of pieces of campaign 
literature, supplemented by fiery speeches, conveyed the impres- 
sion that, if the Conservatives were returned to power, they 
would “send our children to Africa or Asia whence they will 
never return.” And this took so strong a grip on the electors 
that, even with the church against him, Laurier received their 
overwhelming support. 

This was repeated on be half of the Conservatives in the last 
election. Uniformed agents traversed the rural districts, tak 
ing the names of all the available men, explaining that Laurier 
intended to put them into the British navy. And they voted for 
Borden’s friends. 


~ all these generations since 1775, the terrors of conscription 
and foreign service, the dread of being wantonly and for- 
cibly torn away from his little family, has been drilled into and 
is to-day haunting the French Canadian. This condition is 
pathetic. The French-Canadians are sincere in the 

to conscription to-day. They do not believe that their 





r opposition 


homes are in real danger 

On our part we have done nothing to counteract 
this unfortunate impression. This phase impressed 
another student of the situation, W. Sanford Evans. 
In his book, “The Canadian Contingents and Canadian 
Imperialism,” published in 1901, he comes to the same 
conclusion, when he refers to the opposition stirred up 
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against sending troops to South Africa. He says: 
“A campaign of education judiciously conducted 
might have removed all difficulties, but it was not 
systematically attempted.” 


ingland were quite indifferent when urged to 
join the army. Young men constantly answered 
the recruiting officers: “Why should we fight? We 
will be just as well off under the Kaiser as under 
King George. Both are German.” 

Two of my American friends had spent a week 
end in the home of a Cabinet Minister in Septem- 
ber, 1914. They came back to London very much 
distressed. They had seen something of the war ; 
on the Continent. They knew of Germany’s 
heartless designs. They were depressed. Yet they found the 
Minister and his friends most optimistic—rather pleased with 
the war. In three months at the longest, they had been told, 
Russia weuld be in Berlin. In any event, so this member of the 
Cabinet had declared, Germany would be starving by Christmas 
The official foodstuffs statistics proved this. The war was going 
to be a good thing for Britain. The British were in no danger 
with the navy to protect them. They had done their part in 
sending 120,000 to the continent. “Business as Usual” was 
their policy; and they expected to completely capture Germany’s 
trade. 

The leaders and the press—excepting Northcliffe and a few 
others—positively refused to take the war seriously. Consider- 
ing the opportunities they had of knowing the actual situation, 
their optimistic utterances were criminal. Perhaps the k 


be the early months of the war, the masses in 
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t indest 


explanation is that men with giant intellects, like Asquith, Grey 
and Balfour usually fail to understand the ordinary every-day 
affairs of life. 

When the truth was told the masses they would not believe. 
It needed the Zeppelin raid and the atrocity stories to arouse 
them from the state of apathy which had been encouraged by 
the Government. 

This being the situation in Britain, for many months after 
the outbreak of the war, it is not difficult to understand whv 
we are not yet aroused in Canada; why we have not yet made 
practical attempts to overcome the prejudice in Quebec. 


NE of the newest developments in business is “investiga- 

tions.”” The word has a new specific meaning. <A concern 
finds its goods are not selling in some fields. Perhaps there is 
a prejudice against them. Other makes may be preferred 
Smith can’t sell his products in Quebec. Jones has that market, 
but he can’t sell a pound in Ontario. The Ontario consumers 
won’t have any but Smith’s. Or it may be a new market is to 
be tried, or a new article. They see the leading merchants and 
families in scores of business centres; and away out on the 
farms. When they get through they will have answers to 
or explanations on, every topic the manufacturer needs, to 
enable him to decide upon the best plan for creating a sentiment 
for, or overcoming the prejudice against, his goods or methods 
of business. Sometimes a manufacturer will find a prejudice 
has been created against him by unscrupulous competitors 
agitators—blackmailers perhaps. The criminal courts and the 
jails are then the remedies. 

This intensive, scientific method was developed more gener- 
ally in Germany than anywhere else. It is steadily growing in 
the United States. 

Germany, through a New York business house, 
asked a Toronto firm to make an investigation in 
Canada a few months before the war. They had , 
not the men to do the work and a corps of investi- 
gators sent from New York covered the leading 
centres from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

We, of the British Empire, as a result of our 
long years of power and prosperity have been in a 
rut. We have been accustomed to fight first and 
investigate afterwards, as Lord Salisbury said. 

The usual method of big business concerns for 
overcoming a prejudice or creating a favorable 
sentiment is by talks to the people they desire to 
influence. As it is impossible to secure orators or 
other good advocates and still more impossible to 
personally see more than a very small fraction of ; 
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the people, the most successful concerns put their 


talks in writing and place them before every 





| person interested in the literature they read. Even 
the most uninteresting matter eventually succeeds. 
It is often a hard, long campaign, for wrong in- 
f ition, prejudices and falsehoods travel fast 
and are magnified as they go. Corrections ve 
wit tne tortoise 
In Canada we are too far from the war to be 
seriously influenced And, besides, the « pet 
tor, the agitator, the pacifist, has been amon, ir 
people, spreading false stories, playing upon their 
prejudices 
l R Government, even n Parliament, h ne 
O nothing to counteract wrong Impress or 
to develop right sentiment. Yet they had a splendid ser of 
ta to s nd out. Why were not the Belgium-Bryce report and 
the F rench atrocity report pr nted in full in every aa ind 
weekly newspaper in Canada? 

A perusal of “When the Prussians came to Poland,” by the 
Countess Turezynowicz—the Canadian woman, who, wit e! 
cr ldrer \ t tn ign t 1d not fa to TY re 
neople who think the uY er ’ ronified I va (Cy 4 
speeches and Nortt ites rtant articles should be ed 
n ever, hor é if the I pire Balf i! should nave ser i 
sty rnt busines talk to the 7} e of Canada te i ne 
actual conditions as he t the n Washington—that we wert 
being defeated; and that fir efeat would mean a (i iT 
Quebec, that the rapings of Belgium and Poland might be 
repeated. 

No foreigner ever created so profound an impression on a 
whole nation as did Balfour at Washington. His story was a 
revelation to the American leaders. He said the Allies ild 
not hold out much longer. The enemy submarines wert 1 
cee ling or ly too well. Unless the United States came I nad 
assisted them in directions he named, they would assuredly be 
defeated If they were defeated, Germany would make the 
Americans pay tl ost of the war and Canada would become a 
German colony. The Americans knew he told the truth lhe 
seriousness of the situation stunned thet It was what tney 
needed to arouse ther Before Mr. Balfour left Washingtor 
the United States had agreed to the first effective ste} to 
rt tine Subpyr iT nes 

Canada got no such straight talk Instead, Mr. Balfour 

nt us a message of beautifully expressed sentiments, and 
hose of us who have tried to arouse the country to the dangers 
head, by telling the actual truth are, as Frederick Palmer, the 
leading Allied war correspondent, recently so well said,° 
| j if - , 

t I 1 mant te 
\ LL Cana la, and particu irly Quebec, needs to he educate 
L to be toid all the truth about this war, in order that there 
may be given the moral backing to the conscription which 


not he enforced too soon 


The real truth is never popular Therefore, the men wht 


poy 

know, and the papers which ought to know, keep quiet The 

idle rich and professional politicians whom we elect to rule 

particularly in London—the men whose duty it is to tell 

press the facts, because they would expose their own great 
incapacity and failures Lloyd George said r 


etter for being told even unpalatable trutl 
It is essential they should know the facts, whether 


they are cheerit gy or whether they are discourag 


ing. Unless they get both they cannot possibl; 
exercise reasonable judgment and discretion, ©} 
come to any useful decision in regard to the fact 


of the case.” 


impression, and when the real truth is told they d 
not want to hear‘it 
the people who tell them; and they do not believ: 
them. They demand action by the Censor, inste: 

of the elimination of the incompetent politicians 














ently: “The people of this country are all the 


The public otherwise get an entirely erroneous 


They suspect the motives of 
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This is the End of 


Season 
By Stephen Leacock 
Author of “Further Foolishness,” “Germany from 


Within, 


Illustrated by C. 


HAVE just come back now in the 
j third week of September—to the city. 
I have hung up my hoe in my study, 
my spade is put away behind the piano. 
I have with me seven pounds of Paris 
Green that I had over. Anybody who 
wants it may have it. I didn’t like to bury 
it for fear of its poisoning the ground. I 
didn’t like to throw it away for fear of its 
destroying cattle. I was afraid to leave it 
in my summer place for fear that it might 
poison the tramps who generally break 
in in November. I have it with me now. 
I move it from room to room, as I hate 
to turn my back upon it. Anybody who 
wants it, I repeat, can have it. 
I should like also to give away either to 
the Red Cross or to any thing else, ten 
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Who would suspect that a man was keeping wm 


reserve a pair of breeches four sizes too large. 


és 


ack to the City! 


a Perfect Growing 


etc. 


W. Jetferys 


packets of radish seed (the 
early curled variety, [ think), 
fifteen packets of cucumber 
seed (the long succulent var- 
iety, I believe it says), and 
twenty packets of onion seed 
(the Yellow Danvers, dis- 
tinguished, I understand, for 
its edible flavor and its nu- 
tritious properties). It is 
not likely that I shall ever, 
on this side of the grave, 
plant onion seed again. All 
these things I have with me. 
My vegetables are to come 
after me by freight. They 
are booked from Simcoe 
County to Toronto: at pre- 
sent they are, I believe, 
passing through Sche- 
nectady. But they will 
arrive later all right. 
They were seen going 
through Detroit last 
week, moving west. It 
is the first time that I 
ever sent anything by 
freight anywhere. I 
never understood befor 
the wonderful organiza- 
tion of the railroads. 
But they tell me that there 
is a bad congestion of 
freight down South this 
month. If my vegetables 
get tangled up in that there 
is no telling wher they will 
arrive. 





N other words, I am one 
of the legion of men 
quiet, determined, resolute 
men who went out last 
spring to plant the land, and 

who are now back. 

With me—and I am sure 
that I speak for all the 
others as well—it was not a 
question of mere pleasure; 
it was no love of gardening 
for its own sake that in 
spired us. It was a plain 
national duty. What we 
said to ourselves was: “This 
war has got to stop. The 
men in the trenches thus far 
have failed to stop it. Now 
let us try. The whole thing, 
we argued, is a plain matter 
of food production. 

“If we raise enough food 
the Germans are bound to 
starve. Very good. Let us 
kill them.” 

I suppose there was never 
a more grimly determined 
set of men went out from the 






Our radish- 
es stand 
seven feet 
hi g h, un- 
beatable. 


cities than those who went out last May, 
as I did, to conquer the food problem. I 
don’t mean to say that each and every one 
of us actually left the city. But we all 
“went forth” in the metaphorical sense 
Some of the men cultivated back gardens; 
others took vacant lots; some went out 
into the suburbs; and others, like myself, 
went right out into the country. 

We are now back. Each of us has with 
him his Paris Green, his hoe and the rest 
of his radish seed. 


-T* HE time has, therefore, come for a 

plain, clear statement of our experi- 
ence. We have, as everybody knows, 
failed. We have been beaten back all 
along the line. Our potatoes are buried 
in a jungle of autumn burdocks. Our 
radishes stand seven feet high, uneatable. 
Our tomatoes, when last seen, were green- 
er than they were at the beginning of 
August, and getting greener every week. 
Our celery looked as delicate as a maiden 
hair fern. Our Indian corn was nine feet 
high with a tall feathery spike on top of 
that, but no sign of anything eatable about 
it from top to bottom. 


LOOK back with a sigh of regret at 

those bright, early days in April when 
we were all buying hoes, and talking soil 
and waiting for the snow to be off the 
ground. The street cars, as we went up 
and down to our offices were a busy babel 
of garden talk. There was a sort of 
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farmer-like geniality in the air 


freely to strangers. Every man with a 
hoe was a friend. Men chewed straws 1! 


their offices, and kept looking out of win- 
dows to pretend to themselves that 
were afraid it might blow up rain. 
your tomatoes in?” one man would ask 
another as they went up the elevator. 
“Yes, I got mine in yesterday,” 
would answer, “but I’m just a littl 
that this east wind may blow up a little 
frost. What we need growing 
weather.” And the two men would drift 
off together from the elevator door along 
corridor, their heads together in 
friendly colloquy. 

I have always regarded a lawyer as a 
man without a soul. There is 
one who lives next door to me 
to whom I have not spoken in 
five years. Yet when I saw him 
one day last spring heading for 
the suburbs in a pair of old 
trousers with a hoe in one hand 
and a box of celery plants in the 
other I felt that I loved the 
man. I used to think that stock 
brokers were mere sordid calcu- 
lating machines. Now that I 
have seen whole firms of them 
busy at the hoe wearing old 
trousers that reached to their 
armpits and were tied about the 
waist with a polka dot neck- 
tie, I know that they are men. 
I know that there are warm 
hearts beating behind those 
trousers. 








2 otner 
now 18 


tne 
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Old trousers, I say. Where 
on earth did they all come from 
in such a sudden fashion last 
spring? Everybody had them. 
Who would suspect that a man 
drawing a salary of ten thou- 
sand a year was keeping in re- 
serve a pair of pepper and salt 
breeches, four sizes too large 
for him, just in case a war 
should break out against Ger- 
many! Talk of German mobili- 
zation! I doubt whether the 
organizing power was all on 
their side after all. At any 
rate it is estimated that fifty 
thousand pairs of old trousers 
were mobilized in Toronto in 
one week. 

Sut perhaps it was not a case 
of mobilization, or deliberate 
preparedness. It was rather 
an illustration of the primitive 
instinct that is in all of us and 
that will out in “war time.” Any man 
worth the name would wear old breeches 
all the time if the world would let him. 
Any man will wind a polka dot tie round 
his waist in preference to wearing patent 
braces. The makers of the ties know 
this. That is why they make the tie four 
feet long. And in the same way if any 
manufacturer of hats will put on the mar- 
ket an old fedora, with a limp rim and 
a mark where the ribbon used to be but 
is not—a hat guaranteed to be six years 
old, well weathered, well rained on, and 
certified to have been walked over by a 
herd of cattle—that man will make and 
deserve a fortune. 

These at least were the fashions of last 
May. Alas, where are they now? The 
men that wore them have relapsed again 
into tailor-made tweeds. They have put 
on hard new hats. They are shining their 
boots again. They are shaving again, not 
merely on Saturday night, but every 
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lay The are nk ’ r 
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Y ET S ve rig : I 
jiscovery OT tne rning My neighbor 
on the right was al s up at f My 
neighbor on the eft was out I out 
by four. With the earlest rht of \ 
ttle columns of smoke rose along ou! 
street fro tne tene I nyes W ere 1? 
wives were making coffee tor us be fore the 
servants got uy By six o’clock the street 
vas alive and busy with friendly saluta- 
tions. The milkman seemed a late comer, 


a poor, sluggish fellow ho failed to ap- 





} stray 


One spoke 


freely 


pre hours 
man, we found, might live through quite a 
little Iliad of adventure 

his nine o’clock office. 

“How will you possibly get t 

in a garden?” I asked of one of my neigh- 
bors during this glad period of early 
spring just before I left for the country 


‘late the early of the day. A 
before going to 


ime to put 


“Time!” he exclaimed. “Why, my dear 
fellow, I don’t have to be down at the 
warehouse till eight-thirty.” 


Later in the summer I saw the 
his garden, 
garden,” I said, ‘ 
den!” he said indignantly 
can I find time for a garden? Do you 

that I have to be down at the 


realize 
warehouse at eight-thirty?’ 


- 
W 
deed to 
survey 


wreck of 
“Your 


“Gar- 


choked with weeds. 


ape. 
“How on earth 


‘1S In poor sh 


HEN I look back to our bright be- 
understand It is 


only when 1 
the whole garden 


movement in 


ginnings our failure seems hard in- 





mie 
LT 

Tilo! 

riont 


must 
. 
sh? 
tne! 
~ 1’ 
] 
ferab 
lie 
think 
} 
soil t 
i> i 


lancholy retrospect 


+ 


that 


I 


isons for it. 


of tne re 

principal one, I think, Is th les 
of the season. It appears that the 
t e to begin gardening ts las r 
nanv things it is well to beg the 
efor st kor good resu ‘ 
begin even sooner Here, for ex 
e t rections, as I interpret 
fi growing asparagus H yg 
{ a suitable piece of grout é 
y a deep fi e loam rich it 0 
out three years ago and p ] oY 
leeply Re il’ a year na ‘ 
gy. Two years ago pulverize the 
horoughly Wait a year As soor 
st year comes set out the ing 
Snhoo Ther spend 1 au + 
Winter ad ny ! thing Tr " 
paragus W ther be r idv t 

work at this year. 

This is the rock on which we 
were wrecked. Few of us were 
men of sufficient means to spend 
S¢ r years in quiet thougnt 
Waiting to begin gardening 
Yet tnat s t seen the onl 
Wi to opey | Aspar ivuUus lt 

s a preparation of four 
eal lo fit oneself to grow 
strawberries requires three 
years. Even for such humble 
I s S peas earl i i 
ettuce the instructions inevit 
ably read, “plough the 
deeply in the preceding au 
tum! This sets up a dile 
ma Whiel s the preces yr 
autumn? If a man begins gar 
dening in the spring he is too 
late for last autumn and too 
early for this On the other 
hand if he begins in the autumn 
he is again too late; he has 
missed this summer's crop. It 
is, therefore ridiculous to begir 
n the autumn and impossibie 
to begin in the spring. 
-r* HIS was our first difficulty 
| But the second arose fron 
the question of the soil itself 
All the books and instructions 
nsist that the selectior of the 
so s the most important part 
\ of gardening No doubt it 
But fa mat has ilrea 
selected nis own back y ard 
fore he opens the book, what 
remedy there? All the! 
lay tre on the need of 
deep, fr i) loam full of n I 
. Th $ I have never seen My : 
of land I found on examinatior ) 
iin nothing but earth. I could t 
race of nitrogen. I do not den he 
ence of loam There may be 1 
ng But I am admitting now ill 
ty of mind that I don’t know what 


of th 
thar 
ou 
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were | 
more fruitful source 
lack of loar 


aps a 


it to 
to 


will 


square 
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ring my fellow gardenet 
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Speaking from 


Lime 
apply 
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rrow 


feet 
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the only 
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My own opinion is th 
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about 
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There are no others 


soil. 
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calculation 
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nine 


In one 


of ground 


square 
1any cabbages will 


In any cast 
of failure 
was the at 
and mathe 
if one cat 
foot o 
gyrow i! 
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at all. The answer is one. You will find 
as a matter of practical experience that 
however many cabbages you plant in a 
garden plot there will be only one that 
will really grow. This you will presently 
come to speak of as the cabbage. Beside 
it all the others (till the caterpillers 
finally finish their experience) will look but 
poor, lean things. But the cabbage will 
be a source of pride and an object of dis- 
play to visitors; in fact it would ulti 
mately have grown to be a real cabbage, 
such as you buy for ten cents at any mar- 
ket, were it not that you inevitably cut it 
and eat it when it is still only half-grown. 

This always happens to the one cabbage 
that is of decent size, and to the one 
tomato that shows signs of turning red 
(it is really a feeble green-pink), and to 
the only melon that might have lived to 
ripen. They get eaten. No one but a 
practised professional gardener can live 
and sleep beside a melon three-quarters 


ripe and a cabbage two-thirds grown 
without going out and tearing it off the 
stem 


that it is not a bad plan to 

4 eat the stuff while you The 
most peculiar thing about gardening is 
that all of a sudden everything is too old 
to eat. Radishes change over night from 
delicate young shoots not large enough to 
put on the table into huge plants seven 
feet high with a root like an Irish shil 
laleh. If you take your eyes off a lettuce 
bed for a week the lettuces, not ready 
to eat when you last looked at them, have 
changed into a tall jungle of hollyhocks 
Green peas are only really green for 
about two hours. Before that they are 
young peas; after that they are old peas 
Cucumbers the worst case of all. 
They change overnight from delicate little 
bulbs obviously too slight and dainty to 
pick, to old cases of yellow leather filled 
with seeds. 

If I were ever to garden again, a thing 


Fe VEN at 


can 


are 















Those who u orke d u ith the ir hands got an 
injunction against anyone offering advice 
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which is out of the bounds of possibility, I 
should wait until a certain day and hour 
when all the plants were ripe, and then 
go out with a gun and shoot them all 
dead, so they could grow no more. 


B UT calcula- 
tion, I repeat, 


is the bane of gar- 


dening. I knew Y 
among our group ; f - 
of food producers, . y - 

’ a 
a party of young 
engineers, colleg if} . be 
men, who took an ' fia I 

~~ 


Toronto as the aS 
their (f I 


opera 


empty farm north ¢/j} 
: HH) 
of NII 
scene of 
summer 

tions They took awit ey SF 


their coats off and 


applied college Nin 
1e ic They Ki 
method ney iy 
ran out, first, a UA 
base line AB, and 
measured off from \ 
it lateral spurs \ 
MN, OP, QR, and 
soon. From these ‘ 
they took side 
angles with a ‘ ‘ | 
theodolite so as to ‘ S A’ 

1 > ‘ 
get tne edges of y 
each of the separ 4 p 

“% / 


ate plots of their | 





land absolutely Qa 
correct I saw — 
them working at ) ; 
it all through one L \ { 
Saturdav = after (a , 
noon in May ( 
They talked as ad st 
they did it of the , { 
peculiar ignor o 
ance of the so NC 


called 
farmer. 


1 
so they 


practical 
He never 
agreed 


uses his head. He 
never—I think I have 

= their phrase correct 
ae cae stops to think. In lay- 
», oy ing out his ground for 
7. \y use, it never occurs od 
him to try to get the 
e ‘ maximum result from a 
' 4 given space. If the man 
iy } would only realize that 
\ 4 + the contents of a circle 


represent the maximum 


j of space enclosable in a 
t given perimeter, and 
that any one circle is 


\ merely a function of its 
\ own radius, 
what a lot of 
time he would 
save. 

These young 
men that I 
speak of laid 
out their field 
eng ineer 
fashion with 
little white 
posts at even 
distances. 
They made a 
blue print of 
the whole thing 
as they planted 
it. Every cor- 


ner of it was 
charted out. 
The yield was 
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7 he cabbage u ill be a source of pride. 


calculated to a nicety. They had allowed 
for the fact that some of the stuff might 
fail to grow by introducing what they 
alled “a co-efficient of error.” By means 
of this and by reducing the variation of 
autumn prices to a mathematical curve 
those men not only knew already in the 
middle of May the exact yield of their farm 
to within half a bushel (they allowed, they 
said, a variation of half a bushel per fifty 
acres), but they knew before hand within 
a few cents the market value that they 
would receive. The figures, as I remem- 
ber them, were simply amazing. It seemed 
incredible that fiftv acres could produce so 
much. Yet there were the plain facts in 
front of one, calculated out. The thing 
amounted practically to a revolution in 
farming. At least it ought to have. And 
it would have if those young men had 
come back again to hoe their field. But 
it turned out, most unfortunately, that 
they were busy To their great regret 
they were too busy to come. They had 
been working under a free and easy ar- 
rangement. Each man was to give what 
time he could every Saturday. It was 
left to every man’s honor to do what he 
could. There was no compulsion. Each 
man trusted the others to be there. In 
fact the thing was not only an experiment 
in food production, it was also a new de 
parture cobperation. The first 
Saturday that those young men worked 
there were, so I have been told, seventy 
five of them driving in white stakes and 
‘unning lines. The next Saturday there 
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were fifteen of them gene potatoes. 
The rest were busy. The week after that 
there was one man hoeing weeds. After 
that silence fell upon the deserted garden, 
broken only by the cry of the chick-a-dee 
and the choo-choo feeding on the waving 
heads of the thistles. 

Near to these young men 
field there operated, I am told, an as- 
sembled party of lawyers. They, too, 
failed. It was their claim that farming 
is done in too vague a fashion without 
a proper understanding of the legal rights 
of the parties concerned. They organized 
themselves into a corporation. Every- 
thing was on a business footing. 

The time of those who worked with 
their hands was rated at fifty cents an 
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hour and recorded. The time of those \ 
gave advice was counted up at fi 





an hour—the lowest figure, they 
at which they could afford to do it. 
failed. When the hot spe OL Wwe er 


came in June who v 
hands got out an i! 
body offering to give : 
a man working. 





> TNOse 


F ; 
three of the 
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What 


two or 
at food 


many 


B UT these are only 
ways of faili 

There are 
amazes me is, in returning | to the 
to find the enormous quanti 
s offered ag Si 


ng 
ever so more. 


duce of all sort ile in the 
1arkets. It is an odd thing that last 
spring, by a queer oversight, we never 


it, any of us, of this proces 
supply. If every pat: 
an would simply take a large basket and 


r the 
nt rie 


» to the market every day and bu 
that he could carry away there need be 
no further fear of a food famine. 

And, meantime, my own vegetables are 
on their way. They are in a soay x 
with bars across the top, coming by 
freight. They weigh forty-six pounds, 
including the box. They represent the 
result of four months’ arduous t n 
sun, wind, and storm. Yet it is pleasant 


ible to feed A 
of refugees dur 


1k that I shall be « 


them some poor family 
ing the rigor of the winter Either that 
or feed them to the hens I certainly 


won't eat the rotten things myself 
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Germany’s Big Offensiv 


American Writer Gives This Idea of 


Future Prussian Strategy. 


HAT all 
with the objective point of a big offensive 
in 1918 directed against France, an offensive 
that will destroy the French army, is the sub- 
stance of a remarkable article by A. Curtis 


Germany is laying her plans 
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in 1918 


Roth in The Saturday Evening Post. Mr 
Roth was formerly United States Vice-Consul 
at Plauen, Saxony and had except onal oppor- 
tunities for cbservation He concludes } 
articles with reasons why he believes tl 
Germans will fail It is his belief that the 


German people wil 
1918 but 


peace. 


1 not stand the strain until 


will force the lords 


tegy, is ¢ 


war 
His outline of German stra 


follows: 


France is implacable. France is not to be 
bluffed, or terrified, or discouraged by sacri 
fice. The Germans know this The great 
General Staff of Germany has not recovered 
from its French surprise after three years 
of fighting, but it has learned to appreciate 
France. France is only to be beaten by be- 
ing destroyed, and the Germans are deter 


mined to destroy her 
“Our strategy in France is to 
enemy white and then to cut down 
ened body,” Von Heydebrand told me in Be 
“France will never recover from 
of this war.”’ 
France has become the 


bleed the 
the weak- 
rlin 
the effects 


central problem of 


Germany’s military endeavor. France is the 
military problem. German victory is to fol- 
low close upon the heels of the collaps« of 


France. German victory must be del: ayed ur 


til France does collapse. It follows that the 
life of able-bodied Frenchmen must be cut 
down at all costs and that French economic 


resistance must be destroyed by every means 

The Verdun offensive killing 
Frenchmen. 

The enticement of every fresh French of- 
fensive is a labor of the same nature. The 
preparation of every fresh German offensive 
in France has the same object. The submar- 
ine must withhold supplies from France. 
Dynamite must wreck the cities and the in- 
dustries of France. The territories of France 
behind the German lines must be turned into 


was a labor of 
bd 


, all that is important and worth while to thinking men of the world to-day. 





lesert w s But, above all, the Germans 
nust k . k Frenchmer This is the 
verman analysis of the French problem as 
t i n been explained to me by those 
engage I t soiution 
Ther no tred for the French among 
the Gern heir dictum that France must 
s me 1 businesslike summing up of 
German necessities. And the German General 
Staff follows t estimated day-by daday casual- 
ties among the French with scientific sat 
faction. Ratios of German losses to Frencl 
iOSSes are continu y being revised and cold- 
b de ic culatior of the numbe r of Cer- 
mans that can be paid for a given number 
of Frenchmen are continually being redeter- 
mined. I have often shuddered over explana- 
tions of this scientific warfare When the 


Germans have enjoyed a period of unusually 











favorable ratio of loss it is determined that a 
certain surplus for wastage is free for the 
pros ecution of some tactical advantage, and 
the General Staff orders some long- -contem- 
lated offensive. Thus the frightful slaughter 

Allied troops at La Basse created a 1 
plus of German troops for wastage at Verdur 

Likewise the terrible percentage of Allied 
losses on the Somme created a large surplus 
of German troops to be sacrificed on the 
Aisne t year. The Western Front a 
busines y itself, and this business is di- 
rected without consideration of the affairs 
on other Fronts My friends among the 
German officers assured me again and ag 
that Germany would win the war in France, 
though, at the same time, Germany was filling 
t world with reports that she was to find her 
grand decision in Russia, in the Balkans 
Egypt and on the sea. 

Every element of Germany’s war machit 
ery 1s working with special reference to 
France. Munition stores and munition re 
serves must be first worked out for the West 
ern Front before the other Fronts may draw 
their allotments Raw troops are most) 
trained under fire in Russia, in the Balkan 
and in Turkey before they are sent to thi 
West. The reserves behind the Western lin« 


are never depleted, no matter how great t! 
need for reinforcements may be elsewher« 
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rhe picked troops of the German Empir lo my mind the German conception of war he always find mself confronted wi 
medal winners all—are employed on the West ; far from funny, and I could repeat many nece ty of starting his task over ag 
ern Front in fly ng org inizations for the 1 tale to prove my point; but, then, these France must break through for ed line 
t che j a + , + } } 1 = a2 
ughest and n difficult operatiorz Lieu tales have no place in the present story or give up the fight. As things stand, France 
tenant Enck, of the One Hundred and Thirty Waste the enemy and retreat, is the key to ; rapidly exhaustir herself ir wer 
surth Saxon Regiment, a friend of mine o Germany's plans in the West In other words, ind economic power y fruitless eavor.” 
eight year tanding, comn led one the General Staff is adopting the much pool 
+ ? rn t 
ese f ny or ! t nd I nt ned strategy f Pere Joffr: Line ifter 
time he had seen desperate service n t ne of intrenchments and field fortifications 
Western Front, all the way from Ypres, in been prepared for this retreat, broken by 
Flanders, to Altkirch, in Alsace Every mat ing forward as favorable opportunities 
in his command had the Iron Cross. and most cccur; and meantime troops, munitions and 
o! rhe rr more ther or t r re } lu isiv prepare j for the 
utenant Enck told me that the me r nock t campaign to be begun in France’s 
flying organizations become mercilé hour of weakness 
savages by reason of the blood-glut of their “The line of the Western Front is a power- 
work. He said that the men of these orgat ful, unbroken fortress,” Lieutenant Enck said 
zations seldom give quarter, but kill bot} to me one evening. We were discussing with 
enemy wounded and prisoner He spok« 1 number of furloughed Saxon officers the 
receiving orders to take no Canadian prison probable duration of the war This wa n 
ers when } command was doing duty ir the itumn of last year The enemy has rance once 
Flanders His troops held a trench sectior been persistently dashing himself to pieces war lr} blow should be delivered in ths 
next to a Bavarian flying contingent, and he gainst this fortress for many months. He pring or f : 
described how the Bavarians split the heads iccomplishes nothing Here re he \ be carr 
of their pr ner th their keer rper verrul an itwork i deta oO e tortress ffensive t 
ed intrenching tools. Or t} ick 1s better and he captures a whole these troops 
“The prisoners let out just one roar,” he ection of the fortress; but he never breaks int artillery 
Ss d “and t vas funny to see then Spraw nto tne trong 1 itself nd no matter how reserve - 
round on the ground like e1 crab ! int s work or how costly |} venture France 
Ww] ° ° ° ° 
¢ ‘ ¢ = >| 
vat is Happening in Belgium 
y J y 2 J In al j 7 . " v« +} ] = 1 1 
A Glimp ‘ De hind the Scene in the in all mode ot communicatior ne Belgians precious gasoline Only the country docto: 
se ve rone tm the + n+} “ont , ae — as 1¢ . 
Conquered Country have gone back he eighteenth century. has his bicycle, and pays well for it in taxes 
. . ! Pp te pho . ‘ f . . ° } , : 
Their ephones have been wrenched from A census of all others has been taker and 
r Ww "y leavy ng le inchs y broken _— - nave been ingloriously stripped of eir 
ee : — ve wires ( ight f ‘ rivate rubber tires 
\ SOUL-STIRRING story of what is trans- ent Ager. ee ae 7 rusber tires. 
/ - ippointment w 1 ser as to send a In some myster incomnorehencihle eatin 
d spiring in Belgium is told by John A telegram Such ‘ ongs alk a ) incomprenhe nsible m an- 





ner, news travels with lightning rapidity 
mouth to mouth. Nobody of course 





Gade in H st Vagazine Mr. Gade wa civil and military officials As or 





engaged i Stricker! ( ] ry W x ; 





communicate with each other Ge! langer al 
man prisons entomb 43,000 more, teristic G 
and Germar 1 workshoy rnings I 
some 70,000 siaves ttle hon? 
Never did ( tne I tid not 














guish, of it mor : risk Next 

cibly than during the last ‘ ys coffee-cup, t 

before my departure I dev 1 folded edition, to the tter astor 
hem to memor ng name i 1 ad Qment of servan is well a 
dresses Not a written wor could t t ind there t always lay 

pass out with me One Belgian ever a new number came out 
woman after another, who felt she If a Germar officer eats him 
might ask a small favor, came with self beside a woman in the street 
the one sentence she had framed ear, she rises quiet y at the next 


reframed in order to make it opping place and gets out. When 
q > ent ‘ 


st 





and concise and yet as fraught 





ne rs a e Bel 

meaning as_ possible Phe gians settle tl i leave 
moment I was free I was to send for another nter 
it to the loved one on “the other course, even na s 





side,” fighting for his country 
“Just say, Inez still loves 
“Tell my boy I know he is 


is impossibls 





his duty, and that makes me happy lack of finer perception born of 
“Write my husband we had a little ingrained self-confidence and con 
girl, thirty months ago, and she ceit, the conquerors seem unable 


has his eyes.” A mother would to comprehend that a Teuton uni- 
bring her children to my door-step Bernard Partridge in Punch, London form implies ostracism from Bel 
that I might write I had laid my gian society Lieutenant W s 


eo = " . 
eyes on them Russia's Dark Hour, late Assistant-Curator of the Pina- 








kothek in Munich, spent a couple of months a 
few years ago studying the Gothic tapestries 
of the Musee du Cinquantenaire in Brussels 
And now returning in a different capacity, he 
ventures to call on the lady in whose house he 
had on his first visit been shown courtesy 
and hospitality. He sends up his ecard by 
athe astonished butler. Madame returns word: 
“Has not the Lieutenant made a mistake?” 
“Not at all.” The officer is kept waiting 
twenty minutes. Finally Madame appears, 
hat and wrap on, ready to go out. “To what 
do I owevthe honor of this call from a stran- 
ger?” The officer reaches for her hand to 
<iss it as he bows. Madame pretends not to 
see his movement. “Surely Mme H re 
members the young art-critic to whom she 
showed so much kindness scarcely four years 
ago?” No, she did not. “Years as well as the 
uniform may have altered me, but Madd@me 
cannot have forgotten?” “No, it must all be 
a mistake; will the Lieutenant please excuse 
me, as I have an errand of importance.” And 
so the young Bavarian is left nonplused in 
possession of the salon, while Madame went 
about her business. 

The young officers intimate that they are 
crack tennis players or good at golf—are 
there not plenty of courts vacant at the Leo- 
pold Club, or are not the links rather empty 
at fashionable Ravenstein? In reply they are 
politely given to understand that, should they 
appear, good Belgian society would go else- 
where. 

So they have learned to go their own way 

and the only Belgians with whom they mix 
are the women of ill-repute. When the popu- 
lar concerts are given, with the prima donna 
from Munich widely advertised, the only Bel- 
gian in the audience is the old stage-cat. 

Young girls of good society must of course 
be careful in the streets. The blonde, curly- 
haired Countess de Y was only seven- 
teen, so she did not quite understand. She 
did not go stylishly dressed, for gloves are 
now carefully mended in the fingers, and 
spots are removed in place of new frocks be- 
ing purchased. But that did not diminish her 
charm, her exquisite freshness, or the perfect 
turn of the little ankles, as she one day trot- 
ted along the Rue de Luxembourg on her way 
home. She was too much for the equanimity 
of Count W M of the Pass-Zentral. 
“Won’t you come home with me, dearie?” 
Trembling with fear and anger, she made the 
instant rejoinder: “Voila encore un sale Prus- 
sian, qui me parle.” The shot went home. 
Further down the street stands a guard. “Ar- 
rest that slut who is hurrying along the side- 
walk,” commands the Count; “she dared to 
insult me in passing.” At the guardhouse, the 
complaint is entered. It is too late to with- 
draw it when the complainant hears, to his 
astonishment, the name of the little prisoner 
—one of the most illustrious in the country, 
and that the address she gives is the very 
house in Brussels where he had been a guest 
three years earlier when riding his hunters 
against those of the “Guides.” Before the 
time of the trial is set, the accused is per- 
mitted by law to send for a male member of 
her family. “Do you wish to send for your 
father?’”’ she is asked. “No, he is fighting 
for his country.” “For your brother?” “No,” 
with a catch of breath, “he has fallen on the 
field of honor for his country.” Next day the 
grandmother, tall and erect despite her seven- 
ty-three years, pushes her way beside the lit- 
tle girl into the court-martial, unmoved by the 
protests of the guard. The old lady informs 
him, with a haughty stare, that she is used 
to giving orders and not to receiving them 
from menials. In front of the prisoners’ dock 
sit the Court, in full uniform, orders on their 
chests, caps on their heads. The grandmother, 
taking the clerk’s empty chair, is roared at to 
rise immediately. “For over twenty years I 
have represented my King at the Imperial 
Court of Vienna,” is her reply, “and you must 

pardon an old lady if she is unused to stand- 
ing while young men sit in front of her with 
their hats on.” The trial is summary and 
swift. “One year in a German prison for 
both of them!” After six months, when the 
older woman’s health began to fail, news of 
her plight was, through friends, brought to 
the knowledge of old Francis Joseph. He at 
once telegraphed Emperor William that there 
surely must be some mistake in the imprison- 
ment of his old friend. She was immediately 
released, but the little Countess with the flax- 
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en curls served out her term in the prison-cel 
at AIX. 

The noble kinsmen “on the other side of 
the line” all luckily know the story, and when 


How This Latest De elopn ent of Mo ing 


Pictures is Worked 


N interesting development in moving pi 
4 tures has been the animated cartoon 
drawings that move The lay mind does not 


find it hard to understand how the move- 





ments of actual people can be photographed, 
but how are these mere line draw ngs made 
to move? Homer Croy explains how it is 
done in Everybody's Magazine. 


L 
Looking at a screen we see sixteen pic- 


tures go by in a second We do not see 
continuous but intermittent action. For a 
man to raise his hand to his shoulder takes 
four pictures: One shows his hand at his 





side; the next when it is raised a few inches; 
another a few inches higher; and the fourth 
shows it at his shoulder. We think we have 
seen the arm leave his side and we think we 
have followed it all the way to his shoulder, 
but in reality we have seen only four photo- 
graphs of it in transit. That is the sum and 
substance of motion pictures, and by i 
things are possible. ; 

Tracing-paper and celluloid sheets that ob- 
scure nothing are the solution with the ani 
mated cartoon. In the Met ay days the whole 
drawing was painfully remade for each step 
the man took-—-for each time the keyhole sec- 
reted itself behind the door-knob; but now 
the labor is much simplified by drawing the 


ng 





+ ] 


l ali 


only the moving man need be drawn 4ver 
Each step means a new drawing: not of the 
house, only of the man. A draw of the 
wayward husband is made with foot lifted, 
and placed under the tracing paper, then ex- 
posed to the camera; the drawing of the man 
is taken out, another of his foot just as it is 
touching the ground is made, slipped under 
the tracing-paper, and again exposed to the 
camera. The house and tne background re 
main the same, and thus the artist get 
on the 5.15. = 
When an animated series is completed th 


house on celluloid or on tracing paper so that 





nome 


ny ere 
are something like two thousand drawings o1 
calendered paper about the size of typewrits r 
sheets, making altogether a pile h gher than 
a man’s head. Each sheet is numb: red, clear 
through the two thousand, and then turn 1 











THESE ARE THE DRAWINGS REQU 








war is over, should the gallant Germay 
officer be so unfortunate as to survive it 
one or other of them will find him, wi or 
may be, and the ladies will be aveng 





over to the photographer, who worl \ 
mera suspended over his drawings instead 
set on a pod 
All day | inder his camera “ 
the instructions of the exposurs ke 
ng foot after foot of film But to him a 
comedy 1s t passing under the «¢ his 
camera lt funn t ( tor ! he 
ring not } faintest ring 
his face tor f he doe no rt ne 
»f exposures exactly right a ed 
will be enacted in the manager's office a few 
hours later in which he will |} ‘ ellar 
role 
If a single artist were to make a half reel 
which is the average length of an anit sted. 
even with the most modern of methods, it 
would take him, working alone, five weeks 





1ock a new animated 








getting his first job in i cartoon 
studio, got when he proudly looked at 2 
week’s work and said, “That's pretty good 
isn’t it~ eighty drawings!’ 
ab ry il 1 tne audic nce will see then I ‘ 
trifle more than half a minute,” returned the 
manager 
We wiil take the simple matter of Mut 








ind Jeff standing in front of a garbage-can. 
taiking Mutt takes his hand out of } 
pocket ind wink Jeff Stands staring up 
at his friend wit s g a word hat 
the miy actior Ss U withdraw goof M 
hand and the winking of his eyes But to 
show even so simple a movement is a comp 
cated cinematographic performance: Jeff is 
lrawn on one sheet of celluloid, Mutt and the 
ree on another; and then on the first sheet of 
drawing-paper Mutt is shown stooping for 
ward, as is made nece ssary by Jeff's diminu 
tive conversational stature The first draw- 
ng shows Mutt’s hand we in his spacious 
pocket; that is given a couple of exposures; 
then a new drawing of him is mad and of 
him alone with his hand slightly withdrawr 
This is exposed_as before and then a third 
drawing is made, and finally on the fourth the 
hand is completely withdrawr 

When it is understood how complicated the 
process , and how, even with the me 
elaborate backgrounds, two thousand draw 
ng ire Y juired to n k e hundred feet of 

rn then one unde tands better the diff 
ence between an originating ian ar 
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RED TO SHOW THE WHOLE PROCESS OF WITHDRAWING 


MUTT’'S HAND AND CLOSING HIS EYE 
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ing artist and why Bud Fisher never makes 
4 Single one of the film cartoons that bear his 


lame Nor does Rube Goldbery, or Tom 
Powers If they did, we'd see about six of 
their films a year instead of one a week 
The artist conceives the funny situation, or 
possibly only the character, and the animator 
loes the rest In fact, an artist, after hav ng 
conceived the character, often doe KNOW 





what 





s being drawn. Bud Fischer 
n the studio where his Mutt and I 
films are being made. A man whom the pub 
lic knows a great deal less about gives us 
our weekly Mutt and Jeff. He is Raoul Barr 

But Mr Barre doesn’t do it alone not at 
the rate of five hundred feet a week Not by 
some four hundred and eighty-odd +t. He 
laS SIXty artists working for him, all giving 
us Mutt and Jeff. One man may make a leg, 
another an arm, and a third a coat. Mutt and 
Jeff is the weekly combination of the ; 
efforts of sixty people. 





been 
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Prospects of Peace 
Noted Writer Believes Last Stage of War 


Has Started 


N°? writer on purely military topics has 
4 shown more insight and f 


Sige soundness 0 
judgment than Frank H. Simonds He has 
preached a long war almost from the start 
In the American Review of Reviews he now 
gives his opinion on the prospects of peace 
ind it is interesting to note that he believes 
we are entering on the final stage o 
struggle. He says: 

Once more I caution my readers agains 
iny belief in an immediate arrival of peace 
or any hasty acceptation of the 


events as a proof that democracy ha 





juered Germany and the war has thu 


won for liberty Certainly events n Wer- 





many mean that there is a beginning. The 
end may come with great rapid ty, once the 
first step is taken, but I do not believe the 
old order will pass without a struggle, nor 
jo I believe it will consent to the surrender 


of all Germany has won in the field in this 





war without a more determined resistance 
than it has yet mad 

It is essential to realize that if Germany 
consents to the ré storat oT oft the cond tion 
of 1914, that in itself will mean a lost war 
ind a diminished future Above all 
Germany went to war becaus« he believed 
that only if there were a redistribution of the 
territories of the world would Germar 
ave an equal chance in the with 
the Briton, the Rus in, ind the citizen of 
the United States She pe received that as the 
world was divided, there was left for Ger- 
many no outlet for her excess population, 
ind in her overseas colonies there was no op- 
nortunity. that even France would distance 
Germany in commercial possibilitic when 
North Africa was opened to trade 

This situation has not changed If Ger 


many emerges from the war as she entered 
it. the old limitations will be renewed. More 
than this, she has roused all over the world 
antipathies which will endure It will be 
vears before German industry can regain its 
place in France, in Britain, in Belgium. 
A generation must pass before there will 
be even a tolerable reception for Germans 
in these countries. Unquestionably war costs 
will bring Britain to a new intra-imperial 
tariff, which will bear heavily upon German 
a in three years of war and blockade 
German commercial organization has lost it 
place in the Americas and in the Far E: 
In time some of the ground may be regained 
but much has been lost forever and Ger- 
many, if the situation of 1914 is restoreé d, 
will be. in fact, far worse off than she wa 
in the year when she undertook a world war 
because her international position seemed in 
erable. 
— without annexation will then be for 
Germany a defeat which cannot be concealed 
from the German people. It will be a defeat 
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a ration of Grape-Nuts 
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Grape-Nuts 


digests easily for weak 
stomachs. Still it is a 
“man-size’ food, full of 
sturdy nourishment for 
brain and brawn. 
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f which will be revealed in 
If to this there is : 
nt to a renunciation of inder 
y is to have no price ; 
and Belgium, Serbia, 
he German people will h 


almost 
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import 


} } } 
f German internal upheava 


é fact o t s nece 
IT jf 7 j sary to be on guard against too optimistic cor 
Ld ‘Gea clusions as to immediate developments 
y view, arrived at a situat 


We are, in my 
] ¢ more nearly withir 


4 wherelr peact l mm 3 eu 
: : * any moment since the war begs 

Le 2 than at any mome! the 

More than this, German detea i 
. ¢ — + 

clearly indicated than ever before ut tl 
ng 
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curtain is rising rather t] an fal 
last act, and much may yet take 
field and in the internal affairs o 
$ ; 


IVORY SOAP knows no a 

limitations. It will meet Was J. P. Morgan 
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the bath, clothes, dishes, 
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000,000, while of cash he left only an in- 
considerable amount. 

“To carry on an international banking firm 
requires a vast amount of capital and, in 
blunt language, the younger Morgan needed 
the money to run his business, to pay the 
$3,000,000 inheritance tax, and to take care 


of the various provisions in the w 


German Socialists 
Believed in War 


Debate at Conference Hi ld Be fore War 


Started Shows This 


[ JREAMERS hoped that the Socialist Con 
ference at Stockholm would result in the 
} gy of , h + he ild 
they now he 1 en r } Germ 
Sor t ] he } y y lent told 
tp Je ! he) ryvo T tr ‘ rse ( T T cle 
0 Socialism and Internationalisn n Ti 
Atlayt Vv ti ly He tells of a meet ng of 
Socialists of several nationalities before the 
war and of a discussion as to what shouid 
be done n the event of war It was attended 


by Bebel, the famous, of Germany who was 
said to be the bete noire of the Kaiser and by 
Jaures the brilliant Frenchman It will t 


seen that the Germans checked all hope of 


an agreement being reached 


At the Stuttgart Congress, in 1907, there 
wus a memorable debate in which the prin- 
cipal participants were August Bebel, the 
great leader of the German Social Democracy, 
Jean Jaures, the eloquent apostle of French 
Socialism, and Emile Vandervelde, pre sident 
of the International Socialist Bureau, now 
a Belgian Minister of State 

Jaures proposed a radical policy; in the 
event of a war-crisis arising, the workers 
must take action to prevent the war by means 
of public agitation the general strike, and 

rrection This course, if it were ener 
getically pursued in the belligerent countries 
would, so Jaures argued, effectually prevent 
war. 

Bebel would not countenance this policy 
He supported a resolution which declared, in 
substance, that capitalism is the cause of war 
and Socialism the only re medy, and advo- 
cated the avoidance of military service and 
refusal to vote any money for the support 
of armies, navies, or colonies. When Jaures 











demanded to know specifically what course 
the German Socialists would adopt in the 
event of war being threatened 
France and Germany, Bebe! made 
sponse. There is much food for thor 
the impassioned questioning of the 

*? 


French orator: 





If a government dos ! ro ¢ the 
field directly against Social Democrac % 
frightened by ¢ sents of Section. 
eeK to make ver ! broad; i 

iT hould i! ! this VAY hetween 
France and Germany. would it be allowable 
n ich a case that the French and German 
working classes would murder one anothe 
for the benefit of the capitalists, and at the 
demand. without making the extreme use 
of their strength? [on abd eek ter te ie 
this, we should be dishonored.’ 

Vandervelde begged the Germans to answer 

ie tion of Jauré ointing ou hat by 
+} r refusal to do so they were practically 
destroying all hope of international prok 
iniar ction for the pt ention of war, and 
forcing the Socialists of other countries to 
be reconciled to mi risn The major 
of the Congress finds that it would b né 
thing if the French plunge nto an ant 
military agitation, whi the Germar on 
pose it as much as they possibly can,” sa 


Vandervelde, with pointed candor. 
Bebel took the position he had taken earlier 


it the German Party Congress at Essen, th: 


Socialists could never support a war of 


ag 
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= It did not harm the 
Valsparred Floor— 
et 


= sparred floor a bit. 


boiling-hot 


very day there come to our atten- 
tion new household accidents like the above that are 
ruinous to ordinary varnish and that prove the nee 
of a finish that such aecidents cannot harm. 
fills this need, 
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three weeks ago I was carrying a dish of boi ing hot 


the contents were strewn over 
_ the floor. 
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LUE-JAY may be bought at any 
drug store. This means relief is near, if you 
want it. Painful corns succumb to these inexpensive, 
wonderful little plasters. Millions of people have mas- 
tered corns this way. The treatment is quick and 
gentle. The first application ends most corns after 48 hours. 
The stubborn few vanish with the second or third treatment. 


Pared corns keep coming back. Harsh liquids are dangerous. Blue-jay 
treatment alone is permanent. 


Relief 
tonight! 


Prove tonight that every corn is needless. Get Blue-jay at your drug store 
is instant. In 48 hours your corn is gone forever. Try this certain way once 


25c packages at 
druggists 


BAUER & BLACK 
Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. B l u e€ =J a y 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


Instantly Quickly 


Also Blue-jay Bunion 


lasters 


he 
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THIS PRIZE IS BUT ONE OF THE 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE 


listed and described in the ‘“‘BULLETIN OF PRIZES” 


The Number Two BUSTER BROWN Folding Camera 


A thoroughly reliable little camera—-quick in action—beautiful in appearance compact in design and 
highly efficient in every respect. 
It takes a picture 2% x 3%, and loads with a 4A film costing @ cents. Fitted with No. 0 Actus sh itter, Sing) 
Achromatic lens and brilliant finder. Covered with black seal grain composition leather, an metal parts 
and trimmings are heavily nickelplated and polished. Bellows of black leather. 
And there are Kodak Juniors and Brownies, Bracelet Watches, Military Wrist Watches, Waltham. Montauk, Swiss and 
Ingersoll Pocket Watches. Planet Bicycles, Automati Pistols, Fountain Pens, Mar ire Sets, Pocket Knives, Roller 


Skates, Electric Flashlights, and a host of others. 
YOU ARE SURE OF AT LEAST ONE PRIZE 
They cannot be purchased—no money is sccorda 
litions described in the bulletin recently 
A post card to DEPARTMENT J. A. ©. will bring you your copy by 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMP 


required—but they will be awarded free ir 
issued 







eturn mail 


NY, LIMITED, 143-153 University Ave., TORONTO 
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According to this view, the sol f the 
Socialists must be the protection of their 
country from the enemy, not the punishment 
of the enemy or his humiliation Although he 
does not say so, presumably Kaut would 
protect only the actual territory of a nation, 
not its ships at sea, for exainple, though 
these are, alike in law and logic, part of the 


itional domain, and attacks upon them may 


be a very serious form of “invasion,” menac- 


istence of a people 


the 


The Stuttgart Congress decided 
following policy: If ever war threatens, 


: 
the 


Cia 1 the countries affected must take 
| possible steps to make the outbreak of war 
impossib] If, despite their efforts, war 


actually breaks out, they must striv¢ bring 


t to an early conclusion and use ail the oppor- 
Ten eteal 

unities offered by the economic an 1 po ical 
7 “sec oe 

crises produced by the war to fur the 


Social vas re- 


ist programme. This resolutior 
n 1910. 


affirmed at the Copenhagen Congres 
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China Needs the 
Foreigner 


A Picture of Actual ¢ mdition 1? the 
‘Real China 


| T has become customary for inert 
servers to believe that fe rn int 


( rT i yreigr erteren 
in China is the cause of much troub! nd 


wrongdoing and that China should be 


alone. An opposite view is taker by Richard 
Washburn Child, writing in Collier’s Mr 

hild prefaces his argument by a vivid picture 
of what he calls the real China 


Down in the Province of Hupeh on th 
bank of the Siao-kan River there is a decrepit 
Buddhist temple It is not far along the 
canal path from the Pagoda of the God of 
Literature. If one squats down at dusk, Chin 
ese coolie fashion, in the grass, when the boat- 
men, clad in the universal blue patched cot 
ton of the Chinese swarms and up to their 
yellow thighs in the stream, are pushing the 
crowding junks toward the evening shadows, 
the United States, straight underfoot, on the 
other side of the world, is expecting dawn; 
and here, in the lingering light, one 
and feel as much of China as in any place I 
could find in China. There is the sun, a but 
ter plate of silver in a thick sky which 
pears to be a vast flat plane of frosted gl 
The air is filled with the fine dust of China, 
settling down upon the long stretches of flat 
lands—dust which, century after century, has 
drifted, swept up by winds, dropped by calms, 
building the surface of China and renewing 
in grievously small measure the exhaustion of 
the soil whose yield has gone down the gul 
lets of the 
generations. There is the river, stained by 
the silt and the sluggish, foul-odored canal 
China is covered with a network of waterways, 
natural and artificial, so thick that, when 
they are marked out, the surface of the map 
appears to be the surface of a piece of porce 
lain, finely cracked, on which the Yangtse 
Rive r, the drainage w iV and trade > f 
China, appears as a great rent running across 
the middle. 

Hy re, on the bank of the Siao kan, one can 
see the dis ins, bare and 


brown, denuded of trees, as most of China is. 








endless human swarms of endless 











hills and mount 





and, because there are no trees, the freshets 
pour down; into this river basin they pour, 
and there is flood. And when they have rush 
ed all away there is drought, so that torrents 
and empty river beds often mean disaster or 





famine to the countk swarms who live on 
the countless junks and sampans of the count 
less wate vs of Ch 1: they mear ne 
and disaster to the countless swarms of met 


and women who work in the countless cra 
quilts of China’s agricultural land where bits 
of ground have been raised or lowered 
that the precious water which has been cau 
n the spring may be let down or raised 
man power from one field to another of those 
stretched out as far the eve can see 











At this spot one can see not only the most 
characteristic bit of China, but also the real 
Chinese—the swarms which swarm thickest 





in the cities, but thickly everywhere, so that, 
no matter how much one penetrates into the 
country, unless it be into a region of rocky 
fastnesses or the Mongolian Desert, the emp 
ty-faced swarm bearing its burdens, going 
about it stupid tasks, industrious in order to 
live, living to eat moves eternally in the 
field of vision as bacteria go back and forth 
across a nasty culture 

There is the farmer, tenant of a landowner 
with his primitive hoe, his legs knotted and 
rheumatic from the damp of the mud in which 
he and his wife wallow in their blind 
of labor. There is the boatman, whose woman 
and brood live out their lives in baking sun 
and chilling rain beneath a straw thatch on 
a dirty sampan. There is the Taoist priest 
in his smutched robes, thinking of the new 
ways to create new superstitious fears and to 
sell to the people new charms which shall de- 
feat and outwit the host of devils he has 
helped to create. There is the concubine with 
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; A very dainty 
& piece of lingerie 


designed to impart 
beauty and grace. 


Good Shape 


Brassiéres 


are regarded as the last 
word in luxurious lingerie. 
They have the style, beauty 
and elegance so essential 
in these garments. 


Ask your Corsetiere to show 
you our new creations. 


DOMINION CORSET CO. 


Montreal QUEBEC Toronto 


Makers of the Celebrated D & A 
and La Diva Corsets. 
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A Breaktast Recipe 


ora real appetizing breakfast try 


a Star Brand Breakfast Bacon 
Its delicious, satisfving flavor arouses the dull 
appetite and pleases the most fastidious taste 
Try this bacon for the hard-to-please men folk 


Fearman's Bacon is sugar cured. It is. the 


product of the choicest Canadian Hogs 


r for the appetizing Fearman's Star Brand 
Breakfast Bacon 


THE F, W. FEARMAN CO., LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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her bound feet, mincing along a path in a is near this s} 
land where there are no roads. There are the from 
groups of children, like their elders, covered seen 
with sores, alive with germs and parasites, The t cin 
whose heads in a crowded group make a rug ized Chinese, of ¢ 
of scabs and scales. There is the dirty, un- or heard of We 
disciplined soldier. There is the artisan whose the thing the ser 
i almost closed and whose sight is civ - 
ne by laboring over minute tasks philosoy ! 
flickering of a tiny oil light in be seen in the ti 
some dark and moldy hole. But t skim 
There is the fat man of property, whose the mass. It 
little capital is hidden away for fear that t is the x we 
his fellows may estimate his ability to pay it is the thing ab 
and that he may be the victim of neighbor, Ch v1 ind 
official, tax collector, or any other factor in who have t 
the system of extortion which is the economic duc ! 
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Bernard Partridg n Ju 
THE BREATH OF LIBERTY 
The German Autocrat: “They may find this wind 
very bracing in Russia; but it makes me feel + The W ed \ j 
tremely uncom fortable.’ 
fabric of the land. He is riding in a Sedan exhibite » An ( I ( 
chair, the poles of which bear down into tl this enlightened skin r ‘ T 
calloused flesh on the stooped shoulders of Nor are the handf gr ‘ o 
two coolies. These coolies are like the hordes sh fifteen-centur rder 
of other coolies, whose task of carrying pares ernment at Peking r I r ‘ 
down expectancy of life to a short span of with their mercer rasite 
rs hose burdened legs are covered witt ernment in t ( i 
iricose and who all over China hitch 
along in pairs, accompanying each step wit! 
n excl guttural rhythms, so that, for - 
¥ ¢ bal ¢ ‘ - »° ‘es ~ i 
instance progre I a bale of cotton or ~ »f “A S © | . « t tt > I: t 
a chest of tea may sound like this: “Honan Secre ruce ‘ ligna S a 1e ron 7 “ 
Hupeh! Honar Hupeh!” or: “Here’s wo 
woe’s here! Her \ voe’ here!” And How Soldier 2 on Rot} Side Arrange to ‘ ‘ 
as the fat merchant rides on toward the town —_ res red t 
i € urd l “Lay Of for Nigh t. 
he meets tt r r 1 r ¢ ng kitche é ; iT rea me 
ove his shoulder . mbling song Wher ght f 
y ne faleetto ( ri oir € neo > - _ : = ! t T 
oo — RATHER remarkable stor in 
for business on tt r | of g i her or ne he 1 
kind to eat anything any e, anywher = derstandings grow uf mg the r I was under 
And the sleek man of pre rty meet tne front line trenche told by W im G. Shep- va Ir i high xcusable me 
distorted body of on aay resent herd in the ec in artic n Every Week D nd it was a com! : 
Chinese beggars, foul of body, foul of mout y ye currenes rench ntry t re 
Black pigs stare out at the rich man fr : tases t ry obis scross the way 
the doorways of houses made of mud n d At the beginning e war, when the men rifle shot like this was a sigr for 
with straw, plastered on a bamboo framework had settled dowr trenches for the first men in the sentry’s trench to er 
This is the real China. The key of China ght raids from one Continued on page 53 
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Genuine Diamonds 
CASH OR CREDIT 
Terms $1-$2-$3 Weekly 
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Write for catalogue to-day 

™ Diamond 

Jacobs Bros. Piamond 

porters 

Dept. A, 15 Toronto Arcade 
Toronto, Ontari« 














ROYAL VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 


MONTREAL 


A Residential College for 
Woman Students attend- 
ing McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Courses leading 
separate i the main from those fo: 
men, but under 
and to degrees in Musi 


For prospectus and information apply 
to the Warder 
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“VIYELLA | 


REGISTERED 


FLANNEL 


KALL DESIGNS FOR 1917 
“Td ryella” can be obtained at all leading retail stores. 
Stripes! Plain Colours! and Fancies! 

“TP ryella” is specially adapted for Women’s Waists 
and Children’s School Dresses. 
“PV iyella” Shirts and Pyjamas are sold by the leading 


men’s furnishers. 


Avoid Imitations 


“I ryella” is stamped on the selvedge every 2) 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


vards. 
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Winnipeg. Toronto. Canada. exons ES 
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Model 263 


$2.50 


Every time you put on this re- 
markable $2.50 Gossard, you 
will delight in its ease of adjust- 
ment, revel in its constant com- 
fort, and be conscious of the fact 
that it accents the style of your 
simplest suit or most elaborate 
frock. 


Of medium bust, smartly indi- 
cated waistline and flat back and 
hip lines, this model 263 is 
fashioned of a fine pink or white 
Sterling cloth, the excellent 
quality of which will be seen at 
a glance in its lustre and fine- 
ness of weave, and will be later 
realized in its gratifying wear- 
ing service. 


Gossard Corsets are the original front 
lacing corsets. There are many imi- 
tators but all front lacing corsets are 
not Gossards. 


See These Special 
sard 


at your favorite store 


\t least one of these models will meet vour ever 
corset requirement, and bring vou priceless com 
fort. insured health, i Wearlnge service thai wil 
eratify vou, and the knowledge that unlimited ex 
penditure could not have corseted vou more cor 
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Model 376 


$3.50 


Fashioned of a soft, clinging pink or 
white Sterling cloth, this wonderful 
corset will give to a large number of 
women the new silhouette, with its 
smaller waistline, delicately indicated 
bust, and flat back and hip lines. 

3y the inimitable Gossard designing 
and scientific boning the correct ab- 
dominal support is assured—the cor- 
set always stays in position on the 
body, giving with its slightest move- 
ment, and may be worn the entire day 
with absolute comfort. 


Wear 
(ossard 
C O f 2 SE TS 
Lhey Lace In Front 
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HELLLLRK 


Model 572 


$5.00 


The unequalled skill in designing 
that has famed Gossard Corsets 
the world over has now produced 
for you this new $5.00 model 
that will answer your most ex- 
acting corset requirements. 


Developed in a fine, French pink 
or white batiste, that clings to 
the body like silk, answering 
every demand of the mode, with 
the smaller waistline attained 
by skillful designing rather than 
actually expressed, this corset 
offers a foundation over which 
may be successfully wern the 
snugly fitted suits and frocks 
shown in the smart shops this 
season. 


This trade-mark on the box and the 
Gossard name on the garment are 
your guarantees that you are getting 
the original. 


The CANADIAN H. W. GOSSARD CO., Limited 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


284-286 West King Street, - a 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Continued from page 50 
rifles and fire at random toward the j 
whether they saw anything or not, on the 


chance that the enemy had climbed t 
his trench and was charging Then, in the 
course of time, the following strange ar 
rangement worked out: 
If the enemy sent up a 
meant that he was not charging 4 
vent on, the white ights be ’ tar 
a signa vhict d to the ner ener 
“Wha are you fellows ring W 
not going to charge Go on to vr 
nd let us sleep too 
Then the nervous ring would ‘ , 
the scare would be over, and quiet vould 
settle down over the trenche igain 


Human nature had twisted the meaning 
of the white light from a question-mark 
a declaration point 


“How good it was to see the Germans send 





up one of those whit lights,” said an Eng 
lishman to me “It meant that they were 
telling us that they weren’t planning any 





devilment.” 

Men have been execute d in t 
giving the enemy less comfort thar 
lish and German soldiers have 
other by the signal of the white 





yet, there was no way for the military 
authorities on either side to prevent th 
form of signaling. Human nature had out 
witted them 

In the same article he tells of an incident 
on the Russian front which has its humorous 
side the existence of “blind pigs’ for the 
sale of sugar! 


One night, after a sugarless week In 
Przemys! during the Russian attack on th 
forts, I said to an Austrian officer, expressing 
the deepest yearning of my soul: 

“I'd give a week of my life for some candy.” 

“So?” he said simply “Come with me.” 

We went out into the pitch-dark streets, 
and, at the risk of our necks, made our way 
over the slippery mud-covered sidewalks. We 
turned into a side street; then into an alley; 
then into a back yard, and he led me to a 
door in ie rear of a littl shop He knocked 

The door opened, and a 


gently three times 





timid little woman thrust forth her gray 
head 

“It’s only I, with a friend,” said the officer 

“Ah! Come in,” said the woman 

It was the kitchen of a little home bakery 
One oil-lamp stood on the big stove 
A dozen officer at about, cha 

“Have you bonbons to-night?” asked th 


officer 
“You see what I have,” said the old wo- 


man, turning and pointing to a she that 

bore an array of chocolate drops neatly 

set out in rows on strips of oiled paper 
“Behold!” said the officer to me trium 


phantly 
All the yearning of a drug fiend for 
cocaine was in my soul for sugar 
“You may have only four to-night,” said 
the old woman “They didn’t bring me 


much sugar to-day 


The officer and I paid thirty cents for four 
little chocolate drops, ar d swe it down at 
the kitchen table with the other officers, to 


eat them slowly, and to talk as we ate 


+ 
The Escape of the 
‘ 
Glasgow 
A Story of the Survivor of the Coronel 
Defeat. 
Bios story of the “Glasgow,” the British 
cruiser which survived the battle off Cor 
onel is told by Bennet Copplestone in The 
Cornhill. It shows the justification that the 
officers of the cruiser had in leaving when it 
became apparent that they were fighting 
against overwhelming odds: 
On October 31 the Glasgow entered the 
harbor of Coronel, a large harbor to which 
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Your Spare Time is Valuable 


Why not turn your spare time 
into cash. We can use it and 
will pay you handsomely for 
it Drop us a card and we 
will tell you all about our 
special spare time income 
pian 


lye D 1St0O7 
The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


143 University Avenue 


Te pronto 
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Household Dainties 


There is nothing nicer to liven up a me al 


than 


Queen Quality Pickles 


Let the Kiddies have them 
They are pure and wholesome 


ev out 
Universal Sauce 
It is appetizing and toothsome 
FOR SALE BY FIRST CLASS GROCERS 


TAYLOR & PRINGLE CO., Limited 
OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO 


Manufacturers of Sauces, Pickles, Catsups, Vinegar,etc. 





<>? Health for YOU 


Abounding health ,& 
and Good 
are yours with the 
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Violet Ray 
Generator 
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What would you not give { 
to be entirely free of 4 
bodily aches and pains, to 5 
have your system so forti- 
hed tn tn attacks oOo 0 
rheumatism, lurnbago, 
sciatica or neuritis could * 
not distress you or cause 
you a sleepless night; or ) 
again, what would you not 
give for something that ‘ 
would effectually remove - 
and prevent pimples, ' 
blackheads, crows feet, 
scars, warts and moles, ) 
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ae ; S dandruff and falling hair? 
" rhe Branston Violet Ray Generator will do all this for you and more 
Me 4 lien h: en its unqualified val to the Branston \ t ra ne 
f the most prompt and etfective curative agents th world has yet discovered there 
pain but yields to its influence no weakened body that cannot be trengthened 
ind improved by it. 
Treat Y lf Electricall 
i Doctors know it~ Sanitariums know it 
ao eae tei Eee ee ie In the Country 
ire ising the Branston Generator on their t t f 
} patients with excellent results You can : ‘ 
\ experience the health-giving virtues of the } \ 
violet ray you ra having a Branston = ( 
3 Generator at home W ! 
\ A splitting headache. an excruciating case ) 
ciatica, swollen and throbbir inflam- WRITE. I R FI ; ; ‘ +e th 
matory rheumatism neuraigia aimost a he 7 . OR : BOOK] I I AND 
. FURT!I t iI OR TIO ‘ 
{ \ e er igh to drive you wild, the burnings “ THEI ‘ NF oor 7 ? 
i of indivestion, or the dull, dread dragging " a 
a lame back, and your Branston Genera- u 
tor is at hand for immediate relief. The I f 
st of a few treatments from the physician { t | 
Q pays for a machine, and enables the whole | 
family to benefit by it 
poms CHAS. A. BRANSTON CO. FREE 
t for home Manufacturers 
use 
4 353 Yonge St., A... ~~ ny Co. 
\ TORONTO onge St., Toronto, Ont. 
Without any obligation on 
‘ my part, please send me vour 







book ‘‘Health Rays’’ and at 
particulars of the Branston Viotet 
Ray High Frequency Generator t 
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131 Blue Pencil | 


Sm 


‘Some Users and Uses of Blaisdell Colored Pencils 


Architects Coloring sketches, checking specifica- 


Artists Gestching. roughing i preliminary draw- 
ings king dummies of booklets, et 
Pon - Rr Checking sales, marking prices, etc 
Bookkeepers Checking tabulations, writing mem- 
oran ja, etc. 
Builders and Contractors—Checking blue-prin 
t m1 : markir 4 | u t ‘ i I 
Cc ow a Rapid checking, approving orders, 
Clergymen Correcting manuscript, marki 
Copywriters (advertising) Making layou 
re ™m * t 


Decorators ‘Sketching Picewciry | » plans 
Editors and ‘Writers Editing manuscript 


Pasmens - stock records, mar eggs 
insurances Clerks- ‘Checking policies and premium 
tals, ., 
Iron ona Steel “Workers. Laying 
n ™m ng I 


Lawyers — Correcting 


Merchants— Letteri 


Office Managers 
ck I 


Railroad Clerks 

Real Estate Men 

Sales Managers 

Salesmen Che g I 

Shipping and Receiving Clerks 
Sign Writers 


Superintendents 


Telephone and Telegraph Linemen 


Telegraph Operators 
} 


Window Dressers 


Free Sample 
metal! will be 
Look for 
is your 
Order 
us and 


VOY ETAYe o/h 


Paper Pencil Company 


PHILADELPHIA. U.S.A 
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the Glasgow could not tell until the had e = 
tested it what would be the opinion of their Wh Y ( n id 
colleagues in the Service. It was very kind en Ou O S er : 
very sympathetic; so overflowing with kind : 


ness and sympat hy were those who now lear 


ary eg ae gee gl ange emelgy adage genes that the cost of a cup of tea is so fractional 


a 
pany of the Glasgow, yrrely hun sted. vet 

full of an urage and he for the day of rec} 

oning, never af Arend Sevan how much they 

wed to it. At home men growled { hiy 

gnorantly, sank to the basene f ritine 

busive letters to the newspaper nd eve 

tood and sympathized, and it is the 

ilone which count 


, will appeal to you as the only logical purchase. The 
A Monarch in North slight extra cost of clean, fresh tea and, above all, 
A pails of the unique ‘‘SALADA”’ flavour, is negligible; but 
America means all the difference between satisfaction and 
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White on the Job again 


66 EE here, Jennings, this will never 
do. What is wrong with that 
boiler anyhow?” 

Said Jennings, “I don’t know, Boss, 
what makes these boiler plates blister, and 
neither do the makers seem to be able 
to tell. I am fair at my wit’s end.” 

“Well,” said the Boss, “there’s a cause 
and it’s got to be found out. Here we 
are lesing any amount of money with 
that boiler out of business.” 

Then Jennings: “Will you let me send 
for White?” 

“Who’s White?” snapped the Boss. 

“Darling Brothers’ man. He seems to 
know what’s wrong with most things 
where steam is used or made, and I be- 
lieve he could help us now.” 

“Go ahead. I suspect his bill will be 
a fancy one, but we’re up against it and 
any price is cheap if only we can get 
that trouble removed.” 

And so White was sent for. 

White Arrives 

Now, White knows that oil in the con- 
densation, when fed back into the boiler, 
is bad for the boiler, and he has met blist- 
ered boilers and ruptured plates frequent- 
ly. He suspected this trouble, had the 
water chemically tested, and sure enough 
found oil present. Then he knew he was 
on the right track and that he had the 
remedy. 

“How does oil get into the conden- 
sation?” asked the Boss. 

“From the cylinder lubricant” said 
White. “Your engineer very properly 
uses the condensation for boiler feed, and 
he thinks he has been getting out all the 
oil. But he has not been getting it all 
out. He’s been commonly careful by us- 
ing an oil separator, which is absolutely 
necessary if Safety First is your motto. 
Now, let me put on a Reliance Feed Water 
Filter as well, and if you do, I’ll guaran- 
tee that you will never have your present 
troubles again.” 

“Why that Water Filter?” asked the 
Boss. 

“Well,” said White, “the best Oil Separ- 
ator made does not take out every particle 
of oil. The Webster will take out 98 per 
cent., but not 100 per cent., and that 2 
per cent. in time may make trouble. But 
the Reliance Feed Water Filter along 
with a Webster Oil Separator gives you 
absolute protection.” 

“Well,” said the Boss, “it looks and 
sounds all right. What’s to pay?” 

“What's to Pay? 

“You already have a Webster Oil Sepa- 
rator so you will only require the Reliance 
Feed Water Filter, the size you require 
will cost $200.” 

“Do we need both?” asked the Boss. 
“Won’t a Reliance Feed Water Filter 
alone do?” 

“No,” said White, “the Oil Separator 
does most of the hard work, and lightens 
the work of the filter, and it will not have 
to be cleaned out so often.” 

“Jennings,” said the Boss, “get rid of 
that man White. He’ll be selling some- 
thing else the next minute. Give him an 
order for that Filter of his, and tell him 
to take the next train home and not come 
back again. 

“Good-bye, Old Man. I guess we have 
been losing a good deal more than $200, 
and it would have paid us to have had 
you come round the first time we had 
trouble. Next time you are passing this 
way, come in and see if you can save us 
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more money. It’s Safety First with us 
from now on.” 

Reliance Feed Water Filters are manu- 
factured by Darling Brothers, Limited, 
Steam Appliance Experts, Montreal. 
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is the best passport to-day fo , 
women into good business pos! 
tions. You can become profic 
ent in a short time by attendance 
at one of Shaw’s Schools or by a 
Home Study Course. You are 
invited to write for particulars 
to W. H. Shaw, President, 395 


Yonge St., Toronto. 

















RITZ CARLTON 
HOTEL 


MONTREAL 
Canada’s Finest Hotel 


For Reservations apply to 


FRANK S. QUICK, Manager 























Investing by 
Small Payments 


The growth of the peri 
odical payment plan for 
making safe investments is 
one of the most notable 
features of recent, years in 
finance on this continent. 


@ The plan was introduced 
to Canada by this firm 
which is now helping in- 
vestors throughout the 
country to invest while 


they save. 


g Our circular will be sent 
to anyone interested on 
request. 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Dealers in Canadian Bond Issues 


17 St. John Street, Montreal 
Central Chambers, Ottawa 
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to the American end of the Imperial Val 
ley These po bilitic were pointed out 
to me by Cantu’s prime minister That 
tne governor ever would resort to such 
desperat means, he iid, was impossible, 


unthinkable It could never happen Ex 
cept, of course, under one condition. That 
condit on was that the United States should 
so far forget itself as to permit Carranza 
to send troops through United States ter- 
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ington. Carranza’s requests for aid in 1 
covering the rebel state and whipping 
iva nto bine vit tre mother ce ntr 
. been denied All the e cotto 
plantatior below the lir are rur b 
Americans ind the ter oft tax 
dut or of ¢ non? ngeeniou ¢ 
Cantu creatior Ir spit of tf t V 
are prosperous almo t ond belief Th 
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Soon after Cantu came nto power he 
gave a monopoly to a Fren¢ citizen of 
Ensenada for the refining of opium rhe 


raw opium was brought from India. This 


man flourished greatly, despite s heavy} 
taxes, until the smuggling of opium into Don’t Wear A Tr 
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DEMANDS THE USE OF MORE 


PURITY 
FLOUR 


There is more actual food value in ONE POUND OF PURITY 


FLOUR than there is in One Pound of Beef, One Pound of 


Potatoes and One Pound of Milk COMBINED. 

The truly economical housewife must take advantage of this 
great strength in PURITY FLOUR over other food substances 
by serving more frequently the delicious bread and rolls, tooth- 
some, dainty cakes and crisp, mouth-melting pastry which are 
among the possibilities of this perfectly milled product of 
the world-famous Western Canada wheat. 


* 4 * * * + * * 


The Purity Flour Cook Book 


180 pages of the latest information on the culinary art. Reviewed and 
approved by the DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT ef the MACDONALD 
COLLEGE, and furnishing tried and economical instructions on all dishes fer 
all meals. A GENERAL PURPOSE HOUSEWIFE’S REFERENCE BOOK. 


Mailed postpaid to any address for 20 cents. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED 
TOKONTO oe WINNIPEG 
234 
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The Menace of the 
Rats 


T é Re dent fifutes a Real Me nace to 
Va? lind 


| tor br i a ‘ 
raor ry ¢ i i b of any 
other mamm I iknow Europe 
il 727, w des ’ van 
he \ i River. A r or \ r i t 
ved rng } ror Or it 
Sin na ti i y U 1 t 
listribut i} her 
ral yY ind by n i 
overland “ mankind r 

ill par ( h from Gr and 
Patagonia and I nd the globe 

I 4 rd) ce, nd cu 4 
mal with extraordinary fecundity he 
characteristics Nave enabled it quickly 
overrun and occupy new territory despite 
the never-ceasing warfare waged against 
by man and the competition of other mam 
mals : 

The s black rat and roof rat form- 






erly existed in most parts of the 


Old World 


They preceded the brown rat also America, 
but when the latter arrived were promply re 
duced by it to a secondary px yr exter 
minated Black rat ll ¢ some | 
of th United Sta ind ry ) I Y F 
r w } +h hy rat T 
f } Souther st $ 
The gre r Ze th brown rat 1 
distinguist fr r r <« ‘ her 
species ] rage rom t » one ind a 
half we nd about 18 ine 
leng 2 onal giar kind r 
however, how t ( re r 
Canterbury, I i hu nd lu 
Ve y I | ea r 
221 ich T 
With od pply brown r 
creas ‘ Y credit raj 
rt t ve li rs a year 
‘ ( yg rom to mor 
‘ yur t e? being abou 
| g x » breed w n le n thr 
months of ag 
Rats are nocturnal and as a rule keep 
hidden during the day in holes and other 
places of concealment ‘about buildings or ir 
burrows which they dig in the ground. Wit} 
in their retreats they make warm nests 0 
shredded fibrous material, often cut from 
costly fabrics, n which their naked and 
helpless young are safely brought forth 
After careful nvestigation the United 


States Public Health Service estimates that 
» number of rats living under normal con- 


‘ 
itions in our cities equals the human popu- 


diti 
ition, but that in country districts they are 
relatively three or four times as numerous 
This estimate ; practically the same as 
that obtained some years ago in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, Denmark, France, and Ger- 
many. At intervals, as the result of especially 
favorable conditions of food supply and 


} 


weather, extraordinary increases of rats oc- 
cur over considerable areas and the damage 
by them is enormously increased 

A vivid realization of the multitude of rats 
which thrive as parasites on man’s industry 
may be gained from the results of local cam 
paigns against them. In 1904°a plague of rats 
occurred in Rock Island and Mercer counties, 
Illinois, and during the month ending April 
20 one man killed 3,445 on his farm. 

During the campaign of the Public Health 
Service against the bubonic plague in San 
Francisco from 1904 to 1907, inclusive, more 
than 800,000 were killed; and in New Orleans, 
during 1914 and 1915, 551,370 were destroyed 

During the winter and spring of a single 
year more than 17,000 rats were killed on a 


you. 
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rice plantation containing 400° acrs in See eee eee eee eee eee 


Georgia, and by actual count 30,000 were killed 
on another plantation containing about 1.200 
acres. On a farm of about 150 acres on 
rhompson Island, in Boston harbor, 1,300 oe- = 
cupied rat holes were counted and other rats 
were living about the farm building At a 
large meat-packing establishment in Cl} 
from 4,000 to 9,000 have been killed vearly 
Islands in the tropical or semi-tropical. 


1] 








furnish ideal conditions for rats, ar : = 
nstances they have increased until they have = 
become intolerable pests, threatening the tota = 





ruin of the inhabitants On one sugar cane 
plantation in Porto Rico 25,000 rats wert - 
killed in less than six months = | } : . 
In Jamaica an effort was made to suppress = Nvery home should have a Pathephone. It is the 
them by introducing the mongoose, which = most remarkable musieal instrument of the age. It 
est e¢ t > eSli sn ent of a second pest - : - 
In the Hawaiian Islands the introduction of excels all others hecause it not only embraces the 
the mongoose caused the rats to take refuge : 


in the tree-tops, where many of them have = most desirable features possessed by other instru- 
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nests and have arboreal habits, like squirrels ments, but has points ot superiority exclusive to = 
Wherever present on these islands the mon- - : : . 
groose has rendered it “exceedingly difficult to Sa itself. 


raise domestic fowls of any kind 
As has long been known, rats are very 
1umerous on ships. After the fumigation of 


lhe outstanding feature of the Pathephone is its wonderful 
a grain vessel at Bombay 1,300 dead rats 


tone: the fullness, the me llowness, the de pth of the musie as it 
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were found, and the fumigation of the steam- pours Torth 1s rich. natural and indescribably sweet It is due t 
ship Minnehaha at London yielded a bag of — : P { er - 4 ae, , 
1.700 In eight years 572.000 were killed on = a COMMOMALON OF sclentily principles In lis constructon 
the London docks, including those on the = ’ " ° > . 
ships. = Consider thes Dig Pathe iWvantages 
As reported to Parliament by the Famine = 
Commission, in 1881, a rat plague existed in = = . ™ : a 
southern Deccan and the Mahratta districts | = Ist. The Permanent Sapphire Ball—no digging, tear- 


ing needles to change. 
2nd. Records that will wear thousands of times. 


3rd. An all-wood tone chamber (on the principles of a 
violin.) 


of India. Bounties were paid for destruction 
of rats and more than 12,000,000 were killed 
On many occasions, both on the mainland as 
well as on islands, the unlimited increase of 
rats has finally led to the almost total loss 


of crops and other food supplies and result- 4th. Pathe Tone Control—regulates the volume of 
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ing famines. a sound. 
One of the most amazing accounts of the e ) . 
abundance of these animals comes from the Sth. Plays perfectly all makes of records, as well as the 
ny Island of South Georgia, on the borders of the Pathe. 
taretio an ? Cane oe Pim au . and Lor : , . a 
Antarctic east of Cape Horn. For = year 6th. The exclusive period design cabinets. Exquisite 
SI : } no ne tions h e een con- e 
} ee ee (igen gas furniture for every home. 
ducted at this island and great numbers o = = " - 
whale carcases, after being stripped of th ith. A complete line of instruments to meet every purse. 
ylubber. have drifted ashore The short cool . ow oe . 
blubber, h os drifted : I Tt short cool 8th. A repertoire of double dise records, unique, com- 
Summers anc iong coid winters ot this region “ah cas . a +4 ‘ 
: “ : yrehensive and artistical verfec 
. preserve the bodies from rapid decay and the I tically perfect. 


rats which have landed from the ships find 
there a never-ending surplus of meat 
As a consequence they h 
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The Pathe Period 
Design Cabinet. 






» multiplied until 
they now exist liter: by millions They 
make their nests in the grass and peat back 
from the shore and swarm along well-worn 
roads they have made on the mountain sides 

The ready adaptability of rats to their 
surroundings is one of the qualities which 
has enabled them to conquer the world. On 
the approach of warm weather in summer 
large number of them leave buildings and 
resort to fields on farms, or to the outskirts 
of the towns, where the growing vegetation, 
particularly cultivated plants, affords them 
an abundant food supply until the approach 
of winter. At the beginning of cold wea- 
ther they return again to the shelter of 
buildings, where they find the harvested 
crops ready for their consumption. 

When the food supply suddenly decreases, 
following a period of plenty during which 
the rats have greatly increased in numbers, a 
migratory impulse appears to affect the entire 
rat population over large areas and a general 
migation takes place. At such times the rats 
are extraordinarily bold, swimming rivers 





\ marvelous series of 
Pathephones, designed 
after the most famous 
periods of furniture 
history. These new 
creations demonstrate 
that the Pathephone is 
not only a perfect musi- 
eal instrument, but also 
a beautiful and artistic 
piece of furniture which 
will harmonize perfectly 
with the most exclu- 
sively furnished home. 
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without hesitation and surmounting all other = Eve ry one interested 
natural. obstacles. The first invasion of 


should iu rite for the 
Pathe Art Catalogue 
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Europe, when rats swam the Volga, was an in 
stance of this kind. Experiments by the U.S 
Public Health Service have shown that when 
released in the water of a harbor rats may 
swim ashore for a distance of 1,500 yards = 

An observer in Illinois, who saw a more es 
local migration, states that he was passing 
down a road in the moonlight one night in = 
the spring when he heard a rustling in a 
field near by. Soon a great army of rats 
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swarmed across the road before him, extend- *athephone in the ' a 
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a severely from the presence of = ain dean ae CO. of Canada. Ltd. 
The extent to which rats wander from — 1 TORONTO. ONTARIO 

s Continued on page 62. SVL Tee eee 
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centers of abundance was well illustrated in 
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A story of mystery and intrigue, deal- 
‘with the plot which culminated in the 
ijevo murder, and precipitated the 
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\ significant story in which two men of 
trong character battle for and against 
he public welfare. Both lose~—and win 
through “the girl of mystery.” 
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\ homely story of the American ~~ 
pioneer, £lVing an intimate pi ture of the 
daily lives of a typical American family 
on the Western frontier in the gene ation 
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\ new story by the author of “I Pose,” 
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later married to his twin brother, who is 
ignorant of her part in the affair. His 
discovery of this and the complications ) 
that ensue therefrom provide the mate $ 
ial for an interesting narrative. as 
Bab, a Sub- Deb. By Mary Roberts R hart 
thor of “K Illustrated by May W | . ’ 
Pest oon, Gt Gas 18, ow ypewriter Revolution 

A cil picture of the adolescent 
American girl. ° 
“Repent” By John Galeworthy, author of “Ti New Machines for Half the Former Price 

Patrician,” et Copp, Cla Co Ltd 2 ) 
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Christine. ‘Be JAltee Cholmond M Cost of Typewriters—-The Reason and ; ? 
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The letters of a young English girl. to you if you send us the coupon below. 
written to her mother from Germany, Do not confuse this offer of The Oliver Type 
where she goes to study music early in HOW WE DO IT pet ee re oo i geet eo Be ; 

ore ‘ . model &% with ofler if second land r rebult 
1914. The pursuit of her profession is machines 
rudely interrupted by the declaration of Henceforth The Oliver Typewriter Company will , 

r > he t time 118 that a ne 
war. What happens to her both before | maintain no expensive sales force of 15,000 sales m.. ee , gg Bn _ fer for 
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The Duel and Other Stories. By Anton Che O 
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ERRES Ma a — typewriter we ever built It is yours for 10 
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By H. H. Moore Macmilla ( me your boo The High Cost of Typewriters } 
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other. “Treland,” the author declares, W ASTE PAPER IS ORTH ONEY 
‘ “resembles a temperamental wife mat THE HOUSEHOLD 


ried to an intensely respectable, but un 
exciting, husband.” 
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** TURNS WASTE PAPER INTO MONEY ”’ 


Labour Wants Business Men 


When a big bit of work has to be done, 
you call in the expert and place yourself 
under his direction. We are engaged on é ’ ‘ 
the biggest task any nation evet under i = aint with extra . 4 - : - “ig? . nd 
took. We have called in the experts, the eve ot ss eturt 
best experts we can find. We are letting | Baler open show. should have o wires per ve 
them tell us what to do and how to go to Se gy 


work.—Will Crooks, Labor M.P., Wool ready. t sre ce The Household Paper Baler Co., 2°"ren' Toronto (S\Nrep 
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The Menace of the Rats 


Continued from page 59. 


New Orleans by experiments of our Public 
Health Service. One hundred and seventy- 
nine marked rats were released at a point in 
the residential part of the city. In less than 
60 hours one of the marked rats was captured 
in a trap about a mile from the point where 
it was liberated, and within two weeks others 
were taken at various points in a direct line 
up to a distance of four miles. 

Rats are excellent climbers, as every one 
appreciates who has seen them about barns 
and other buildings. They have also demon- 
strated their skill in this in the Hawaiian 
Islands and elsewhere. 

In cities they have been seen to climb iron 
pipes for the purpose of entering buildings, 
to travel from one house to another on tele- 
phone wires, and to perform other extraordin- 
arily ingenious feats in maintaining them- 
selves. 

It is impossible to ascertain with precision 
the total losses resulting from the depreda- 
tions of house rats. It is, however, practicable 
to secure information on which to base rea- 
sonable estimates of losses from this source. 
Rats are practically omnivorous and their 
depredations cover a wide range. They feed 
indifferently upon all kinds of vegetable and 
aniral matter. 

They dig up newly planted grain, destroy it 


while growing, and also when in the shock, 
stack, crib, granary, mill, elevator, warehouse, 
wharf, and ship’s hold, as well as in the bin 
and feed trough. They eat fruits, vegetables, 
and meats in the market, destroying at the 
same time by pollution far more than is con- 
sumed. ; 

They destroy enormous numbers of eggs 
and poultry, as well as the eggs and young of 
song and game birds. In addition, they in- 
vade stores and warehouses and destroy gro- 
ceries of every description, as well as furs, 
laces, silks, carpets, and leather goods 

Thev cause many disastrous fires by gnaw- 
ing matches, by gnawing through lead 
near gas meters, or by cutting the insulation 
from electric wires in order to secure materi 
for nests and by gathering oil-soaked ra 
and other inflammable material in their nests; 
ilood houses by wing through lead water 
Mipes; ruin artifi ponds and embankments 
by burrowing, and damage foundations, floors, 
doors and furnishings of dwellings. 

As disease carriers they also cause enorm- 
ous commercial losses, especially through the 
introduction of bubonic plague and the re- 
sulting suspension of commerce. With th 
introduction of plague they become directly 
responsible for business disaster as well as 
for an appalling mortality 
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America Needs More Babies 


Theodore Roosevelt Hints at Danger of 
Race Becoming Extinct. 


HAT the American race is in danger of 

ultimate extinction unless the birth rate 
among the most desirable classes is increased 
is the suggestion behind Theodore Roosevelt’s 
last article in The Metropolitan. He shows 
just how serious the condition is becoming in 
the United States and then cites the dangerous 
parallel of France: 


In instancing France I merely take what 
the best and most patriotic Frenchmen say. A 
French newspaper before me says: “In 1850 
the population of France surpassed that of 
Germany. When this war broke out it had 
become inferior by 27 millions. It was this 
fact to which the war was really due. If 
the Germans had had before them 60 millions 
of French instead of 39 they would have 
hesitated long. The cause of the war was 
that we had not furnished to France enough 
children. If the- French birth rate 
continues to diminish we shall some day face 
a new war of conquest waged against us. It 
is a question of life or death which confronts 
France. She must live! But in order to live 
she must face the implacable realities of exis- 
tence. The national conscience should insist 
that our legislators put the matter of the re- 
population of France in the first place.” The 
lesson applies as much to the United States. 
If our birth rate continues to diminish we 
shall by the end of this century be impotent 
in the face of powers like Germany, Russia or 
Japan: we shall have been passed by the 
great states of South America. 

In a small group there may be good and 
sufficient explanations why the individual men 
and women have remained unmarried; and 
the fact that those that marry have no chil- 
dren, or only one or two children, may be 
cause only for sincere and respectful sym- 
pathy. But if, in a community of a thousand 
men and a thousand women, a large propor- 
tion of them remain unmarried, and if of the 
marriages so many are sterile, or with only 
one or two children, that the population is de- 
creasing, then there is something radically 
wrong with the people of that community as 
a whole. The evil may be partly physical, 
partly due to the strange troubles which ac- 
company an over-strained intensity of life. 
But even in this case the root trouble is prob- 
ably moral; and in all probability the whole 











trouble is moral, and is due to a complex 

sue of causation in which coldness, love of 
ease, striving after social position, fear of 
pain, dislike of hard work and sheer inability 
to get life values in their proper perspective 
all play a part. 

The fundamental instincts are not onl; 
basic but also the loftiest instincts in human 
nature. The qualities that make men and 
women eager lovers, faithful, duty-perform- 
ing, hard-working husbands and wives, and 
wise and devoted fathers and mothers stand 
at the foundations of all possible social wel- 
fare, and also represent the loftiest heights 
of human happiness and usefulness. No other 
form of personal success and happiness or of 
individual service to the state compares with 
that which is represented by the love of the 
one man for the one woman, their joint work 
as home-maker and home-keeper, and their 
ability to bring up the children that are 
theirs. 








A Movie 


A Sketch of the Career of William Fox. 


A GOOD percentage of the bills seen at 
moving picture houses have title “lead- 
ers” which read something like this “WIL- 
LIAM FOX presents Velva Sorenta in The 
Dollar Duchess.” 


ducer who believes in laying the emphasis at 


Yes, William Fox is a pro- 


least as heavily on himself as on the high- 
priced hired help. He is, however, a 42 centi- 
meter gun in the producing world and so 
perhaps is entitled to arrange his title bills as 
he sees fit. Jack Lait tells something of his 
rather spectacular career in The American: 


A remarkable individual is William Fox. 
He is only thirty-eight years old, yet he has 
marked commerce in several lines of endeavor, 
established himself around the world with 
offices in every civilized land, and attained an 
AAAI rating in Bradstreet’s, a distinction 
unique in theatrical business. 

He was born in New York, on the East 
Side, and after a grammar school education 
went to work in a clothing store. But he had 
an ambition to be a comedian, and joined with 
the late Cliff Gordon, who later became a fam- 
ous headliner. They played one performance 





Among human beings, as among all other 
living creatures, if the best specimens do not, 
and the poorer specimens do, propagate, the 
type will go down. If Americans of the old 
‘ f celibate selfishness (whe- 


stock lead lives of « 
ther profligate or merely frivolous or object- 
less, matters little), or if the married are 
afflicted by that base fear of living which, 
‘ } of themselves or of their 
to have more than one 





whe 





ren, disaster awaits the nation. It 


import its art and 











s not well i natio to im 

t terature; but it is fatal for a nation to 
mport its babies. And it is utterly futile to 
make believe that fussy act ty for somebody 
else’s babies atones for failure of personal 
parer thood. - 

rhe remedy? There are many re medies, all 
of them partial. The state can do something, 
as the state is now doing in France Legisla 
tion must be for the average, for the common 
good Therefore leg ition should at ones 
ibandon the noxious sentimentality of think 
ing that in America this time the “only 
son” is entitled to preferent il consider ition, 
her or tine SAK‘ oO mseltl or of nis 

motner I vreference t regards a ob 
vations te he tat shou | given to t 
f n vy having the t rd and irtn ct ire! 
I ill public office n every grade the lowest 

ilaries should be pai r won 

o children, or only one or two clk dren, and 

’ rked discr t dk favor of the 
nar ! omar \ r ft over tnree 
( dren. In taxation, the rate should be im- 
mer : eavier childless and on the 
fan 3 W one or two children, while an 

jual y sc? nat I ild Pr r 
This should apy t I ( e t 1 it 
heritance tax, and s far as po ble to other 

ixes. I speak, as usual, of the average, not 

‘ ceT T Or y n T ind mother 
f over ! t one their fu 
Sates. fhe : 79 i tte should en 
made man’s merely because he 
married Sut he t ib empted or 1 
additional $500 of income for each of his first 
two children, and on an addition $1,000 of in- 
come for every subsequent child for we wist 

emphasis on the vital need of 
rd nd é irth and the 
The mer nd womer vith 
nab cor ~] ire tne one Vno 
ir i to have childr t 
class which w be tempted 
or o thr ‘ ness or extray 
. » not bel e that ther heuld 
be any ome ex ption whatever for the ur 
marrie in or t! cr lless marr 1 u 
et all ‘ em} ! be for the married 
ipl of modera ne ho have childrer 
¢ ¢ 
Magnate 
benefit for i pr ¢ ghter Fo so iG y 
do n interest hat the \ ild get alter 
the show for two dollars They got nothing 
Thereafter Fo decided h yould be a busine 
man! 

He went into cloth-sponging and made 
money. He married, and his children (two) 
were born before he began the making of 
his theatrical fortun: That came after he 
was hoodwinked into buy ng a “penny arcade” 
in Brooklyn. The place had been artistically 
“salted,” and he woke up to find he had a poor 
investment. It was about that time that he 
heard of a new device—a “moving picture.” 

He went to see t about one hundred foot 
of meaningless film But he bought it, put 
it on the second floor of his ‘ arcade” as a free 
show to draw people to walk through his pen- 
ny palladium—and “put on” a sword-swal- 
lower and fire-eater ior “ballyhoo” besides 


He became, thus, the first motion picture e) 
hibitor on this conti 
so handsomely that in 
cleared $50,000 on his “1 


il 


nt rhe novelty drew 

months he had 
sing” venture, threw 
the penny instruments into the garbage can 
and founded the first movie theater in Amer- 
ica. 





By this time films were coming regularly 
from Europe and he formed the first film ex- 
change, supplying reels to others who here 
and there began to emulate his success 









































































Later he took the Dewey Theater on Four 
teenth Street from “Big Tim” Sullivan at a 
rental aimed especially to be prohibitive, and 
financed the first real theater ever showing 
films exclusively. Sullivan, who thought th 


idea insane, set the rent at $50,000 a year (it 
cost him $14,000 a year), and demanded two 
years rent in advance; next day at noon Fox 
brought him one hundred $1,000 b 

The Motion Picture Patents Compar y, 
shortly after Americans began manufactur 





ing films, pooled a] existing patents on pro 
jecting and recording instruments. | 1 
sired to produce films; he could not, becau 

he was barred from use of the machinery. So 
he went to Washington, set the Goverr nt 
working, broke up the trust by injunctior 
and began to make pictures Now, by virtue 


of his endeavors, anyone can produce motior 


pictures 


In addition to these activities he also i: 
vaded vaudeville, and acquired twenty 
theaters He also entered the “legitimate 
staging about three indred dramas at tl 
Academy of Music, the historic house, which 


he still operates 





His extraordinary success in all these un 
: > : 

dertakings has proc siness 
genius But n add or talent 
he has thriven or é salit 
for which he is ted: ¢ f f 
he man who i t t close 
range: aggressiveness re at 
the seemingly impossible than at the simple 
thines: faith in own judement as acainst 
rules, accepted measures and critics’ findings 
faith in young mer with whom he } 3 sur 
rounded himself, and to whom he gives re 
markable liberty f activity; and i beral 
element of belief that to catch a dollar he 
must send out twenty. meaning that 

bold advertiser. and a heavy plunger where 
he s convinced he has a rood prospect 





Foundations 
of Fortune 


A complete novelette by 
Peter B. Kyne, Creator of 
‘Cappy Ricks,’ willappear 


in November MacLean’s. 











German and Austrian 
Prisoners in Russia 


How fhie Teutons are Handled and 
Cared For. 


Seta has taken huge numbers of pr 
soners, chiefly Austrians and, from all 


reports, has treated them well. It is not a 
pleasant f ‘ no ver » be marched off into 
the centre of cold, mysterious Russia, to 
destination quite unknowr ind Arthur Rul 
paints in Coll *s weekly the ccomp n 
vivid picture of the fate of the Teuton pr 


soner of war: 


It was at Kiev that I ran into that blue 
gray tide of captives which had beer flowing 
eastward across Russia ever since Brusiloff’s 
offensive got well under way in June The 
ancient city on the Dnieper had long been 
close to the fighting. One could stil I 
emergency bridge which, in the panicky wee! 
of 1915, when the enemy were driving east 
from Lemberg, had been flung across the rivet 
Now that victory was swinging the other way, 
it was a natural concentration point for pri 
soners, and it was here, in a big fenced camp 
in the woods not far from the city, that most 


see tne 


Continued on page 6b 
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Builders 
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! in | 
Yes, it is important Cana da 
to see the trade-mark “Yale” 
on the product. 
_ Seeing is believing. And you can only be sure that you are i | 
buying a Yale product if you see that trade-mark “Yale” on it 4] i 
Look for that trade-mark “Yale” on night-latches, padlocks, 4} |) 
door closers and builders’ hardware. 
Yale products are made in Canada—and all genuine Yale 
products have the trade-mark “Yale” on them. 
Canadian Yale & Towne Limited j 
St. Catharines, Ont. d 
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SPARE TIME MAY MEAN 
DOLLARS TO YOU 


F an extra $5.00 $10.00 a week interests vou and you have two or three 


hours a dav that vou can spare, let us tell you Low that mueh time ¢an 
he turned ‘inte mone The more time Vveu ave the better tne pay 
We'll buy all you have and pay eash for it 
We need bright, active, hustling young men and women as district represet 
tatives. We will within the next month make hundreds of appointments 
why not write at once and secure your district. If you are looking for an 
increase in wages, to take care of your many extra summer needs-—out 
plan provides the money for them without interfering in the least wit 
your regular duties. 
Recently, here in Toronto, one young man earned $30 in one week. He 


devoted an average of four hours eaeh day to looking after our subseription 
Would an ineome like this interest you? Write us to-day: we 


Husiness. 1a 


IS 


will gladly send vou full particulars concerning the plan without obligatin 


vou in the least simply say, ‘* Show me how to turn my spare time into 


money 


Address 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
Dept. F.M. TORONTO, CANADA 
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™~ } ° ° ° ° Europe There are records t to, easy 
German and Austrian Prisoners in Russia csimminication’y way of Seiterland its 
ony a matter of i ew Ve vfore his 
Continued from page 63. family knows at least where | ind where 
ette ul ! t ‘ I m 
of those swept up in the Bukowina fighting, most of them, and they still carried some of The prisoner R ( nother 
were herded, sorted out, and reshipped to the air of the battle field. The lightly wounded prospec It countr t i continent 
prison camps farther east. still wore their rough field dressings; many disap} By t } egram 01 
Day after day, through the short, hot Rus- had searcely got over the surprise of capturs With the new capture gets 
sian summer, the long trains of cattle cars Team spirit still held them. They were still me t ne ; nousal ! 
dumped their fresh thousands into the big soldiers, fighting men, part of an army. And vr three thousand mil away from the place 
camp in the dusty pines. The Austro-Hun- here the last of these props fell away. They at which he mailed it. By the time his peas- 
garian Slavs were separated, generally. Kiev were no longer part of a great, onrushing ant pare! have scraped ew dollars te 
was full of these paroled prisoners, still in organization, no longer soldiers. There was gether ( them to > ! er be 
their faded Austrian uniforms, sleepily driv- no more vengeance nor hope of victory. They down in Turkestan or working on a railroad J 
ing transport wagons or working on the suddenly became nothing; a body to cover, a up above the Arctic Circle 
streets. There was little fear that they would stomach to feed; stranded human cattle, fac A package travels all the way from Hun 
try to escape back to their own country, ing, each for himself, the vastness and mys gary up through Sweden and Finland down 
merely to be sent to the front again. The tery of Russia—cold, distance, a hundred ir into southern Russia for a prisoner who left 
German-Austrians, Hungarians, and Germans herited dreads. An Englishman or German three weeks befor: The package is heaped 
were sent farther east—towards Kazan, down captured on the Somme may have a comfort- with others like it, or sent on to another camp 
> the lower Volga, and toward Siberia. able or uncomfortable time, but at any rate I that time the man gone somewhere 
Kiev was the first real stopping place for he never leaves the cozy distances of Western else 
EDISON WEEK 
October 21st to 27th 
= CTOBER 2ist, 1917, is the 36th anniversary of the = 
= O invention of the incandescent electric light by 
= Thomas A. Edison. The entire week of October = 
= 21st will be observed by a number of the industries founded = 
= by Mr. Edison. = 
= Mr. Edison’s Favorite Invention = 
It is well known that the phonograph is Mr. Edison’s = 
favorite invention. He has steadfastly retused to dispose of = we 
any of his phonograph patents ; nor will he permit outsiders = 
to become interested financially in the manufacturing = 
laboratories where the Edison Phonograph is made. = 
= In the United States and Canada there are 3700 =: 
= merchants who have been licensed by Mr. Edison to = 
= demonstrate and sell . 
: The NEW EDISON 
= ‘*The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 
These merchants will observe Edison Week in various = 
ways that will be announced by them in their local papers. = 
$2000.00 in Cash Prizes = 
= A great deal has been said about you to determine, The prizes are The Edison Week Bureau will = 
= the New Edison in the newspapers. as follows : give you complete instructions an = 
= This new Edison invention has $1000 Cash for best patchwork send you the booklet ‘What the = 
= been tested before one million advertisement Critics Say,’’ from which you can = 
= music lovers in direct comparison 500 Cash for second best an ct material for your ‘*patchwork’’ = 
= with thirty great singers, for the pur- 250 ie third best ade eee = 
= pose of determining whether the New 100 ie a fourth best The Edi , = 
= Edison’s Re-Creation of an artist’s 50 fifth best e Edison Dealer in Your Locality = 
= voice can be detected from the artist’s 10“ each for ten that earn Will Help You Win a Prize = 
= real voice. Similar comparisons have > honorable uprerian ’ Go to his store and hear the New = 
= been made with instrumentalists. The Professional advert: sing writers Edison. He may be willing to ler 
= music critics of 590 of America’s and pe A sons cone ad in any rr av you an instrument for a few dav so = 
= principal newspapers have attended ved , - sateen ey ae ae that you can study it at your leisure = 
= these tests and described the results -dison Fhonographs are not eligible in yourown home. He may also be = 
= in their respective papers. Prizesare fo the competiti _ . able to give you some good tips about = - 
= eiboegeer “nes af eee ers No advertisement should contain your advertisement. but don’t as! = a 
= now offered for the best patchwork more than three hundred (200) ; ’ , Gont ask & 
= adwadtiane _— a ambition —_ aaa ») him to help you compose it, as he wil] = 3 
= advertisements composed entirely of words. Nothing will be considered ice te gectiie tat ten dit i mot d = § 
= quotations sg these ses. ts, Pd except the actual text of the adver- ; ee ee ee ee = 
accounts, You do not writea single iseme is not necessarv to se = 
= word yourself Instead you read ta a ale nog ga — The Contest Closes = 
= what the newspapers have said about out.” The prizes will be awarded October 27th = 
= the New SOR and then piece solely on the ‘‘wording’’ of the Edison Week ends October 27th 
= together a complete advertisement advertisements. Even “headings” and the contest closes the same d. = 
= from that material. Perhaps you do not count. Write today for Instruction Blank = : 
= will quote from a dozen different You pay nothing to enter the and copy of booklet “What th = 
= papers ; possibly you will confine contest and assume no obligation by Critics Siy.’’ Address Edison Week = 
= yourself totwo orthree. That is for doing so. Bureau, Orange, N.J., U.S. A. = 
= ‘ 
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German Plotting in 
America To-day 
Continued from page 20. 


other Certain disreputable doctors ha 


Ve 
, aye 9 
been detected faking and creating 


phys cal disabilities to permit exemption. 
I had a youth in my employ go to bed for 
three weeks without a temperature or a 
pulse, and was not surprised to tind that 
his antecedents were German 

An investigator, who went through ce 
tain Southern and Middle Western 
States, sent back this report: “The actual 
disloyalty is appalling: 60 per cent. of the 
farmers and 25 per cent. of the town 
people are in favor of peace on any terms. 
It is this which emboldens such vicious 
little animals as ~—” naming certain 
Senators and Congressmen, who had done 
all in their power to stall preparations 
for war. 


TOR must Canada stand back from 

such treason too certain of her own 
tlock. The same investigating body re- 
ported that the same funds from the same 
source were behind certain anti-conscrip- 
tion movements in Canada. How much 
truth there is in that charge, I do not 
know; but you have only to keep your eyes 
open to see that the underground work is 
occurring simultaneously on both sides of 
the Border; and that the agitators have 
abundance of funds, reaching high enough 
and far enough, to stay the avenging 
hand that should strike them to extinc- 
tion. Please read that paragraph over 
again. With a rigid censorship overhead, 
the investigators have to be veiled; but 
their meaning is clear. 

The other side of this gloomy picture I 
am glad to say also concerns certain 
aliens. The Hungarians! The Hungar- 
ians in this country, who have sent mil- 
lions of dollars home in War Relief, are 
becoming deadly sick of having their rel- 
atives in the home land butchered whole- 
sale for the sake of the asinine vanity of 
two degenerate royal houses, which Hun- 
gary has good grounds to hate altogether 
apart from the War. What the Hungar 
ians are now asking themselves here is 
whether their War Relief Funds and 
efforts would not be better spent to pro- 
mote a revolution in Hungary and throw 
another royal house to the scrap heap. 
Secret meetings are being held among 
Austrians and Hungarians all through 
the United States. No use to preach the 
inviolability and divinity of kings to 
these people! They have tasted of free- 
dom here and swung like all oppressed 
people from one extreme to the other. 
They want Austria-Hungary to do what 
Russia has done—depose royalty and 
quit. It was on something of this kind 
the State Department was banking, when 
it marked time for peace. How far the 
movement has gone among Austrians and 
Hungarians, I do not know; but I do 
know the movement is the only counter 
foil to the agitations financed by Ger- 
many. 
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Of Interest to Women 


The new department, “Women 
and their work,” contains a num 
ber of interesting and instructive 
articles. 
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Quaker Oats Loom 


Above Your Other Foods 
In Nutrition and Economy 


Conse r these facts Vou who so keenly fee] the rising ¢ ef 
of living 


Phe oat is a marvelous nutrient. It has twice the food 
value of round steak, and about five times the minerals. 
Measured by food units—calories—it is 215 times greater than 
eggs, 

Equal nutrition in the average mixed diet costs vou fou 
times as much \nd in some common foods up to ten times as 
much. Even bread and milk costs twice as much for a half 
day’s need 

Some foods have mu tl} led in cost. The finest oat food has 
advanced but littl 

The oat has a we uth of favor It idds \ de lig] lL to bread 
and muflins, to paneakes and cookies, ete. There was never a 


time when this premier ain food meant so much as now 


l 


(nd it also conserves wheat. 


Quaker Oa 


Extra Flavor Without Extra Price 


= rr 
You can make oat food often ten pounds of these luscious 
doubly welcome by using Quaker Quaker Oats Yet this luxury 
Oats. These flakes are made from grade costs you no extra price 


queen grains only, from just the Among oat lovers all the world 
big, plump oats All the little, over this is the favorite brand. 
starved grains are omitted \ When you order cats see that you 
bushel of choice oats yields but get it 


30c and 12c per package in Canada and United States, except 
in Far West where high freights may prohibit. 





Recipe for Quaker Sweetbits — 





A Cookie Confection hn.” 
, LN 
ip Sugar, 1 tablespoon Butter, 2 Eggs, 24 . 
Quake Oat 2 teaspoor Baking Powder, 1 tea a 
Vanilla . 
Gc ary itte and ig Add . f eggs Add _— 
Quaker Oat to which baking. powder ha beer ‘ 
i 1 al 1 7 
Beat hites of eggs stiff and add last Drop on E 
istiomed tis with teaspoon, but very few on each 
ti they spread Bake in slow over Makes about ‘ 
65 1 “< 
Sips. 
TheQ Oats © a 
Peterborough, Canada (1697) Saskatoon, Canada 
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Sweater Coats 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Your Sweater Coat should represent 
much more than mere warmth — 
nowadays you want looks, comfort, 
individual style and cleverness. 
Penmans Sweater Coats are specially 
designed for stylish sport-wear—the 
unusual color combinations give the 
prettiest possible effect—the quality 
and finish assure long service and 
certain satisfaction. 


Penmans, Limited 
Paris 


Also makers of 
Underwear 
and Flosiery 137 
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To Hang Up Things 
Pictures, Photos, Pennants, Draperies, etc. 
use the world-famous, strong and dainty 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, (he Hang: 
@ Twist, for framed picture 


ares, Tf ! 
At Stationery, Hardware, Drug 
and Photo Supply Store 
Samples and booklet Free. 


Write Dept. ¢ 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















BOOK j 
Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery K ON 
for us and your Home trade. 
Industrious persons provided with 
prohtable, all -year- round employment 
on Auto-Knitters. Experience and 

B distance immaterial. 
White for particulars, rates of pay 
ie} etc. Send 2 cents in stamps. 
) der? ““Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 


Dept. 179E; 257 College Street. Toronto 


the Author 











DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Remedies | 118 West 31st Street, New York 
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For Catherine’s Sake 
Continued from page 24. 


of joy over the wire, a gurgle. Fronda 
swung her voice toward Catherine, “I 
hope I haven’t killed him.” 

“No, you can’t come up to the house.” 
(This in answer to Braund’s eager query). 
Then, “You must give Catherine and me 
a dinner to-night.” 

“Oh, Lord! I can’t,” Braund cried dis 
mally, “I’m engaged to dine with a 
friend.” 

“Put him off.” 

“T can’t: he’s leaving for the West to- 
morrow.” 

Fronda pricked her ears; “Who is it, 
Jack—any one we know?” 

“No; Phil Gray; you don’t know him.” 

“Why not bring him? Then we shall 
know him.” 

“He wouldn't come; he’s gun-shy of wo- 
men; he’d take to the woods.” 

“Jack, listen! Phone down to the Wal- 
jorf and engage a corner table in the 
Palm Room. We'll wait for you and your 
friend in that little Moorish Room at the 
Thirty-third Street side.” 

“He wouldn’t come,” wailed Braund. 

“Don’t tell him. Bring him along to 
dine with you. Well, Jack, that’s the 
ultimatum. I’ve got Catherine to forgive 
you, but those are conditions.” 

“T’ll do it, Fronda.” 

‘Jack, promise faithfully that you 
won't mention our names.” 

“I promise anything.” 

“Good-bye! Seven o’clock then.” 


T seven o'clock that evening Braund 

and Gray swung into the Waldorf 
from the thirty-fourth side. As they 
passed the cuckoo clock on the way to the 
Moorish Room the little wooden bird stuck 
his head out of the top and jeered at 
Gray. And something agitated Braund 
to soften the effect of a sudden surprise 
bv saying, as they reached the news 
stand, “I'd better warn you, old man; 
we've made it up. And I couldn’t get out 
of it—my girl is waiting inside to dine 
with us.” 

Gray felt his blood run cold; he clutch- 
ed Braund by the arm, gasping: “Does 
she know I’m dining with you?” 

“Of course, old man. I was afraid to 
tell you for fear you’d run away.” 

Like a dead man Gray resigned him- 
self to Jack’s, “Come on, Phil; they’re 
waiting.” 

Just inside the door of the Moorish 
Room they met Fronda. “This is my 
friend Mr. Gray, Fronda, Miss Fronda 
Laird.” 

Gray’s eyes schooled to a polite look 
saw a cheerful smile on the girl’s deceit- 
ful lips. 

At that instant Catherine came forward 
into the light. Dimly Gray heard his 
name mentioned, and the girl’s; and then 
Braund’s voice saying cheerily; “This is 
the girl, Phil! You’re going to be my 
best man.” 

For a second Gray’s eyes failed to reg- 
ister any sensation; he was mentally par- 
alyzed; the next second a glimmer of the 
truth filmed itself. 

At the table Fronda, turning to Gray, 
said: “Jack says you are leaving for the 
West to-morrow. Are you really going?” 

Gray looked in her eyes; then he an- 
swered, “I’ve changed my mind.” 
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In nearly every Home,. Of- 
fice, Store, Garage, Factory, 
there is a need of additional 
electrical sockets. The Ben- 
jamin Two-Way Plug fills 
the need. 

It supplies two outlets from 
one socket without extra 
wiring, and enables you to eae 
use the iron, toaster, fan or 
other electrical appliance 
and also have light when 























- you need it. en 
= The Benjamin Two-Way — - ; 
= Plug sells for 90 cents (by ti 
= mail $1.00), at all dealers “ie ay 







in electrical goods. pox 
Buy Benjamin Made-in-Canada Goods. 
The Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


of Canada, Limited 
11-17 Charlotte St., Toronto 7 
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I* THIS DAY anv AGE ATTENTION TO YOUR APPEARANCE IS AN looking otherwise; it wil! ire your welfare Uy 
ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IF TO MAKE THE MOST Ot or pressi y ¢ tantly make rests the failur 
rr t only sh pear as acts life is to be your ultimat i My new Nosk-SHAPE 
ap pool ger Ante TRADOS Mode ects now haped noses w 
wreatly y. by ve -eagpre n.@ ICKLY SAPE Y and PERMANENTLY Is pleasant 
OOK ¥ at all times ‘Permit no one ‘to see “you tere wit laily occupat being worn at oigt 
WHAT OTHERS HAVE To SAY: 
Miss CR After using my *Trados pleased with it; will recommend it t Mr. J. B. is wery pleased with the 
22"' for only two weeks sees a won my friends Nose Shaper and his nose leoks mach 
derful improvement in the shape of her Dr. F.D.G. writes and says that better 
nose after he had used it for two weeks he Miss K. W. says that she is getting 
} Mr. PR rites Your Nose Shaper thinks that Trados 22°’ is fine and fine results and is very much elated | 
is doing the work and I am certainly will recommend it to his patrons over the Nose Shaper 
Write today for free bookiet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist - - 628 Ackerman Buiiding, Binghamton, N. Y. 
———$____—_—_—_—_— ———————————————————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———_———L ee | 
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We Need Your Spare Time 


Let us show you the way to increase your income to any extent you desire. If your present 
salary isn’t quite sufficient to take care of “extra summer needs,” our plan will provide 
the money for them. It will also furnish the funds for vacation expenses. 

The best part of our money-making plan is, no time is needed, only what you can spare 
from your regular employment. It interferes in no way with business or pleasure, but fits 
in as a “money maker” into spare-time moments. Work it an hour now and then and 
the cash results will surprise you. 

Now is just the time to start—the days are long—and are getting longer. Turn your 
evenings and spare time into cash by becoming our district representative. 


Full particulars, without obligation, free on request. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 
143-153 University Avenue - TORONTO, CAN. 
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The Handy Light 


for Motorists 


The ‘“Franeo” is the handiest, 
most reliable light for the motorist. 
It is the only flashlight that ean 
safelv be carried in the tool box. Contact with metal has no etfeet on 
it for the “fibre case” proves a perfect insulator. This “Fibre Case,’’ which 
protects the battery and prevents waste of electrical energy, is a “Franco” 
feature, pure and simple. 

Always insist on a “Franco” in the “fibre case” and be assured of having 
light when you want it. “Franco” Tungsten Blubs with which all “Franco” 
Lights are equipped give a strong, steady, pure white light that lasts long 
without dimming. 

There is a type of “Franco” suitable for every conceivable purpose. There 
are many styles of tubular cases; pocket lamps; rear lights 
for bicycles, motorcycles and carriages; and many other types 
including the famous “Franco” Hand Lantern. 


Your Hardware, Electrical or Sporting Goods Dealer should 
be able to show you the various “Franco” Lights. If he dis- 
appoints you write to us direct. 


The Interstate Electric Novelty Co. 
of Canada, Limited 


220 King Street West, - Toronto, Ontario 
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: Canadian Northern Rockies 


en route to the PACIFIC COAST 
Louwillbe amply repaid. by the Natural Wonders of Jasper Park 


Convenient Train Service, 
Summer Tourist Fares. and Mount Robson, Monarch of the Range 


For through tickets, information and ourhandsome Mountain Booklet apply to nearest C.N.R. 
Agent or General Passenger Dept., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man. 


SANARIAN NER THERN. RAILWAY 
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The Gun Brand 


Continued fron page OZ 


At sight of the man who, under Lapierre’s 
orders, had wrought the destruction of 
his post at Snare Lake, MacNair leaped 
forward with a snarl of anger. But be 
fore he could reach the trembling man 
the form of Big Lena interposed, and 
MaeNair found himself swamped by a 
jargon of broken English that taxed to 
the utmost his power of comprehension. 

“Ju yoost vait vun meenit. Ay tell ju 
som’ting gude. Dis damn Lefroy, he bane 
bad man. He vork by Lapierre, and he 
tak’ de whisky to jour Injuns, but he don’t 
vork no more by Lapierre; he vork by 
me. Ay goin’ to marry him, and ju bet 
Ay keep him gude, or Ay bust the stove 
chunk ’crost his head. He vork by Mees 
Chloe now, and he lak ju gif him chance 
to show he ain’t no bad man no more.” 

Big Lena shook the man roughly by 
way of emphasis, and MacNair smiled as 
he noted the foolish grin with which Le- 
froy submitted to the inevitable. For 
years he had known Lefroy as a bad man, 
second only to Lapierre in cunning and 
brutal cruelty; and to see him now, cow- 
ering under the domination of his future 
spouse, was to MacNair the height of the 
ridiculous—but MacNair was unmarried. 

“All right,” he growled, and Lefroy’s 
relief at the happy termination of the in- 
terview was plainly written upon his fea 
tures, for this meeting had not been of 
his own seeking. The memory of the 
shots which had taken off two of his com- 
panions, that night on Snare Lake, was 
still fresh, and in his desire to avoid a 
meeting with MacNair he had sought 
refuge in the kitchen. Whereupon Big 
Lena had taken matters into her own 
hands and literally dragged him into Mac- 
Nair’s presence, replying to his terrified 
protest that if MacNair was going to kill 
him, he was going to kill, and he might 
as well have it over with. 

Thus it was that the relieved Lefroy 
leaped with alacrity to obey when, a mo- 
ment later, MacNair ordered him to the 
storehouse to break out the necessary 
provisions for a ten-days’ journey for all 
his Ind ans So well did the half-breed 
execute the order that upon MacNair’s 
arrival at the storehouse he found Lefroy 
not only supplying provisions with a lav- 
ish hand, but taking huge delight in pass- 
ing out to the waiting Indians Lapierre’s 
Mauser rifles and ammunition. 

When MacNair, with his Indians, 
reached Snare Lake, it was to find that 
Pierre Lapierre had taken himself and his 
outlaws to the Lac du Mort rendezvous. 
Whereupon he immediately despatched 
thirty Indians back to Lefroy for the 
supplies necessary to follow Lapierre to 
his stronghold. Awaiting the return of 
the supply train. MaeNair employed his 
remaining Indians in getting out logs for 
the rebuilding of his fort, and he smiled 
grimly as his eyes roved over the dumps 

the rich dumps which represented two 
months’ well-directed labor of a gang of 
a hundred men. 


A S Chloe Elliston sat in the little living 
4 4 room and listened to the impassioned 
words of Lapierre, the man’s chance of 
winning her was far better than at any 
time in the whole course of their ac- 
quaintance. Without in the least real- 
izing it, the girl had all along held a cer- 
tain regard for MacNair—a rerard that 
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was hard to explain, and that the girl 
herself would have been the first to dis 
avow. She hated him! And yet—she 
was forced to admit even t herself, the 
man fascinated her. But never until the 
moment of the realization of his tru 
character, as forced upon her by the a 
tion and words of the Louchoux girl. had 
she entertained the slightest USDICIO! 
that she loved him. And with the dis 
covery had come a sense of shame and 
humiliation that had all but broken her 
spirit 

Her hatred for MacNair was real 
enough now. That hatred, the sham 
and humility, and the fact that Lap erre 
was pleading with her as he 
pleaded before, were going far to conv ince 
the girl that her previous estimate of the 
quarter-breed had been a mistaken esti 
mate, and that he was in truth the fine, 
clean, educated man of the north which 
on the surface he appeared to be A 
man whose aim it was to deal fairly and 
honorably with the Indians, and .who in 
reality had the best interests of his peo 
ple at heart. 

No one but Chloe herself will ever know 
how near she came upon that afternoon 
to yielding to his pleading, and laying her 
soul bare to him. But something inter 
posed—fate? Destiny? The materialist 
smiles “supper.” Be that as it may, had 
she yielded to Lapierre’s plans, they 
would have stolen from the school that 
very night and proceeded to Fort Rae, to 
be married by ood _ at the mission 
For 7 apierre, fully alive to the danger of 
delay, had eloque ntl y pleaded his cause 





had neve1 


Not only was MacNair upon his trail 

MacNair the relentless, the indomit 
able—but also the word had passed in 
the north, and the men of the Mounted 


those inscrutable sentinels of the silence 
whose watchword is “get the man’’—were 
aroused to avenge a comrade And 
Lapierre realized with a chill in his 
heart that he was “the man”! His one 
hance lay in a timely marriage with 


‘ 
Chloe Elliston, and a quick dash for the 
States. If the dash succeeded, he had 
nothing to fear. Even if it failed, and 
} fell into the hands of the Mounted 
with the Elliston millions behind him, 
he felt he could snap his fingers in the 
ace of the law Men of millions do 
not serve tin 

For the men who 
sastile du Mort, Lap 


thoucht He would stand by them as 


f 


long as it furthered his own ends to 
stand by them When they ceased to 
be a factor in 1 his owr 1 safety, they could 


shift for sieeve. even as he, La 
pierre, was shifting for himself. Some 
one has said every man has his price 
It is certain that every man has his limit 
beyond which he may not go. 

Lapierre, a man of consummate nerve, 
had put forth a final effort to save him 
self. Had put forth the best effort that 
was in him to induce Chloe Elliston to 
marry him. He had found the girl, 
kinder, more receptive than he had 
dared hope. His spirits arose to a point 
they had never before attained. 
seemed within his grasp. Then sudden- 

just as his fingers were about to close 
upon the prize—the prize that meant to 
him life and plenty, instead of death 
the Louchoux girl, a passing folly of a 
bygone day, had suddenly risen up and 
confronted him—and he knew that his 
cause was lost. 
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Hotel St.Charles 


Along ocean front, with a superb view of 
famous strand and Boardwalk, the S8t 
Charles occupies an unique position among 
resort hotels. It has an enviable reputation 
for cuisine and unobtrusive service. Twelve 
stories of solid comfort (fireproof): ocean 
porch and sun parlors; sea water in all 
baths; orchestra of soloists Week-end 
dances. Golf privileges Booklet mailed 
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More Water 
is Needed 


Very few people drink anything 
like the amount of water that 
Nature intended they should, and 
that right health really demands. 
Water is Nature’s own drink. Most 
people know that they should drink 
more of it—and they would drink 
more of it if they could only get it 
pure and cold. 


A Safe Drink 


is pure water from a “Perfection” 
Cooler. The construction of this 
cooler does not permit the ice to 
come into contact with the bever- 
age. The result is at all times a 
refreshing, thoroughly 
supply of pure, bubbling, sparkling 


A 
“PERFECTION” 
COOLER 


gives you the perfect system for 
purifying and cooling water. It is 
fully patent, and is 
inexpensive. 


satisfying 


covered by 


Every office, home and factory 
should have one installed. It 
would promote better health and 
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| APIERRE had reached his limit of 
~ control, and when he turned at the 
sound of the Indian girl’s voice, his hand 
instinctively flew to his belt. In his rage 
at the sudden turn of events, he became 
for the instant, a madman whose one 
jhought was to destroy her who had 
wrought the harm. The next instant 
the snarl died upon his lips and his 
hand dropped limply to his side. In two 
strides, Big Lena was upon him and her 
thick fingers bit deep into his shoulder 
as she spun him to face her—to face 
the polished bit of the keen-edged ax 
which the huge woman flourished care 
lessly within an inch of his nose. 

The fingers released their grip, La- 
pierre’s gun was jerked from its holster, 
and a moment later thumped heavily 
upon the floor of the kitchen fifteen feet 
away, while the woman pointed grimly 
toward the overturned chair. Lapierre 
righted the chair, and as he sank into it, 
Chloe, who had stared dumbfounded upon 
the scene saw that little beads of sweat 
stood out sharply against the pallor of 
his bloodless brow. As from a great dis- 
tance the words of the Louchoux gir] fell 
upon her ears. She was speaking rapidly, 
and the finger which she pointed at La 
pierre trembled violently. 

“You lied!” cried the girl. “You 
have always lied! You lied when you 
told me we were married! You lied 
when you said you would return! Since 
coming to this school I have learned 
much. Many things have I learned that 
I never knew before. When you said 
you would return, I believed you—even 
as my mother believed my father when 
he went away in the ship many years 
ago, and left me a babe in arms to live 
or to die among the teepees of the Lou 
choux, the people of mv mother, who 
was the mother of his child. Mvy mother 
has not been to the school, and she be- 
lieves some day my father will return. 
For many years she has waited, has 
starved, and has suffered—always watch 
ing for my father’s return. And the 
factors have laughed, and the river-men 
taunted her with being the mother of a 
fatherless child! Ah, she has paid! Al 
ways the Indian women must pay! And 
[ have paid also. All my life have I 
been hungry, and in the winter I have 
always been cold. 

“Then you came with your laughing 
lips and your words of love and I went 
with you, and you took me to distant 
rivers. All through the summer there 
was plenty to eat in our teepee. I was 
happy, and for the first time in my life 
my heart was glad for I loved you! 
And then came the winter, and the 
freezing up of the rivers, and the day 
you told me you must return to the 
southward—to the land of the white men 

without me. And I believed you even 
when they told me you would not re 
turn. I was brave—for that is the way 
of love, to believe, and to hope, and be 
brave.” 


HE girl’s voice faltered, and the 

trembling hand gripped the back of 
the chair upon which she leaned heavily 
for support. 

“All my life have I paid,” she con- 
tinued bitterly. “Yet, it was not enough. 
Years, when the children of the trappers 
had at times plenty to eat I was always 
hungry and cold. 


“When you came into my life I 
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thoucht at last I had paid in full—that 
my mother and I both had paid for her 
belief in the white mar ‘s word Ah, if 
I had known! I should have known, 
for well I remember, it was upon the 
day before before I went away with 
you that I told you of my father, and 
of how we always went north in the win 
ter, knowing that again his ship would 
winter in the ice of the Bufort Sea. And 
you heard the story and laughed, and 
you said that my father would not re- 
turn—that the white men never return 
And when I grew afraid, you told me 
that you were part Indian That your 
people were my people. I was a fool! I 
listened to your words!” 

The girl dre pped heavily into het 
chair and buried her face in her arms 

“And now I know,” she sobbed, “that 
I have not even begun to pay!” 

Suddenly she leaped to her feet and, 
dashing around the table placed herself 
between Lapierre and Chloe, who had 
listened white lipped to her words. Once 
more the voice of the Louchoux girl rang 
through the room—high-pitched and thin 
with anger now and the eyes that 
glared into the eyes of Lapierre blazed 
black with fury 

“You have lied to her! But you can- 
not harm her! With my own ears I 
heard your words! The same words I 
heard from your lips before, upon the 
banks of the far off rivers, and the 
words are lies—lies—lies!’—the 
rose to a shriek—‘the white woman 1s 


voice 


good! She is my friend! She has 
taught me much, and now, I will save 
her.” 


With a swift movement she caught the 
carving-knife from the table and sprang 
toward the defenseless Lapierre “T will 
cut out your heart in little bits and feed it 
to the dogs!” 


Once more the 





hand of Big Lena 
wrenched the knife from the girl's grasp 
And once more the huge Swedish woman 
fixed Lapierre with her vacuous stare 
Then slowly she raised her arm and 
pointed toward the door: “Ju git! And 
never ju don’t come back no more Ay 
don’t lat ju go cause Ay lak ju, but Ay 
bane ‘fraid dis leetle girl she cut ju up 
and feed ju to de dogs, and Ay no tak 
for git dem dogs poison!” 

And Lapierre tarried not for further 
orders. Pausing only to recover his hat 
from its peg on the wall, he opened the 
outer door and with one sidewise malevo 
ient glance toward the little group at the 
table, slunk hurriedly from the room 


ARDLY had the door closed behind 

him than Chloe, who had sat as one 
stunned during the girl’s accusation and 
her later outburst of fury, leaped to her 
feet and seized her arm in a convulsive 
grip. “Tell me!” she cried; “what do 
you mean? Speak! Speak, can’t you? 
What is this you have said? What is it 
all about?” 


“Why it is he, Pierre Lapierre He 
is the free-trader of whom I told you 
The man who who deceived me into 


believing I was his wife.” 

“But,” cried Chloe, staring at her in 
astonishment. “I thought I thought 
MacNair was the man!” 

“No! No! No!” cried the girl. “Not 
MacNair! Pierre Lapierre, he is the 
man! He who sat in that chair, and 
whose heart I would cut into tiny bits 
that you shall not be made to pay, even 
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as I have paid, for listening to the words 
of his lips.” 

“But,” faltered Chloe, “I don't I 
jon’t understand. Surely, you fear Mac 
Nair. Surely, that night when he cams 
into the room, carrying the wounded 
policeman, you fled from him in terror.” 

“MacNair is a white man 

“But why should you fear hi: 

“I fear him,” she answered, “becaus« 
among the Indians—among the Louchoux 

the people of my mother, and among 
the Eskimoes, he is called ‘The Bad 
Man of the North.’ I hated him he 
cause Lapierre taught me to hate h 
I do not hate him now, nor do I fea 
him But among the Indians and 
among the free-traders he is both hated 
and feared He chases the free-traders 
from the rivers, and he kills them ar 
destroys their whisky. For he has said, 


like the men of the soldier-police, that 
the red man shall drink no whisky. But 
the red men like the whisky. Their life 
ishard and they do not have much 
happiness, and the whisky of the white 
man makes them happy And in the 


days before MacNair they could get much 
whisky, but now the free-traders feat 
him, and only sometimes do they dare 
to bring whisky to the land of the far-off 
rivers. 

“At the posts my people may trade 
for food and for guns and for clothing, 
but they may not buy whisky. But the 
free traders sell whisky. Also they will 
trade for the womer But MacNair has 
said they shall not trade for the womer 
At times, when men think he is far 
away, he comes swooping through the 
north with his Snare Lake Indians at his 
heels, and they chase the free-traders 
from the rivers. And on the shores of 
the frozen sea he chases the whalemen 
from the Fiskimo villages even to their 
ships which lie far out from the coast, 
locked in the grip of the ice-pack 

“For these things I have hated and 
feared him. Since I have been here at 
the school I have learned much Both 
from your teachings, and from talking 
with the women of MacNair’s Indians 
I know now that MacNair is good, and 
that the factors and the soldier-police 
and the priest spoke words of truth, and 


ye? 


that Lapierre and the free-traders lied 


As the Indian girl poured forth het 
4 story Chloe Elliston listened as one 
nadream. What was this, she was say 
ng, that it was Lapierre who sold whisk) 
to the Indians, and MacNair who stood 
firm, and struck mighty blows for the 
right of things? Surely, this girl’s mind 
was unhinged—or, had something gone 
wrong with her own brain? Was it pos 
sible she had heard aright? 

Suddenly she remembered the words of 
Corporal Ripley, when he asked her to 
withdraw the charge of murder against 
MacNair: “In the north we know some 
thing of MacNair’s work.” And agai 
“We know the north needs men like 
MacNair.” 

Could it be possible that after all 
with the thought there flashed into the 
yirl’s mind the scene on Snare Lake 
Had she not seen with her own eyes the 
evidence of this man’s work among the 
Indians! With a gesture of appeal sh« 
turned to Big Lena 

“Surely, Lena, you remember tha 
night on Snare Lake? You saw. Mac 
Nair’s Indians, drunk as _ fiends and 
the buildings all on fire? You saw Mac 
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Sem Fall is the Time to 
7 Brighten the Home 


CROWN & ANCHOR 

3 z mF chaene’ Wis s With the approach of the Autumn season comes 

} ig ENG > the time for brightening up the home, both inside 

Spat. and out. There is the absence of the hot sun which 

earlier in the year often blisters new paint Then 

there are no flies to interfere, less dust and rain, 

and cooler air to make the work more pleasant 

The inside of the house especially should receive 

attention now to make the home cosy and attractive 
for the winter months 


Jamieson’s Pure Paints 


Floors, walls and woodwork can be quickly and 
easily beautified by the use of Jamieson’s Pure 
Paints and Varnishes. The quality of Jamieson’s 
is such that any one can apply it with excellent 
results 





Ask your dealer for Jamieson’s 
Crown and Anchor Brand Paints 
and Varnishes 


R. C. JAMIESON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL Established 1858 VANCOUVER 


Owning and operating P. D. DODS & CO., Limited 


Easily applied. Ready for use. For indoors and out. 




















knocking them about? 


And vou saw him fire the shots that 
killed two men? Speak, can’t you? Did 
vou see these things? Did I see them? 
Was I dreaming? Or am I dreaming 
now?’ 

Big I i shifted her weight ponderous 


lv, and the stare of the china-biue eyes 


met steady the half-startled eyes of the 
rir] Ay seen das all right. Dem 
Injuns 


y awful drunk das night and 
MacNair he come ‘long and schlap dem 
and kick dem ‘round. But das gude for 
len Dey got it comin’. Dey should 


not ought to drink Lapierre’s vhisky.” 

“Lapierre’s whisky!” cried the girl 
“Are you crazy?” 

“Now, Ay tank Ay ain’t so crazy 
Lapierre he fool ju long tam.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Chloe. 

“Ah, das a’ right,” answered the wo 
man. “He fool ju gude, but he ain’t 
fool Big Lena. Ay know all about him 
for a jear.” 

‘But,” pursued the girl, “Lapierre was 
with us that night!” 

Lena shrugged. “Yah, Lapierre very 
smart. He send Lefroy ‘long wit’ das 
vhisky. Den when he know MacNair’s 
Injuns git awful drunk, he tak’ ju ‘long 
for see it.” 

“Lefroy!” cried Chloe. “Why, Lefroy 
was off to the eastward trying to run 
down some whisky-runners.”’ 

Big Lena laughed derisively. “How ju 
fin’ out?’ she asked. 

Chloe hesitated. “Why—why, La 
pierre told me.” 

Again Big Lena laughed. “Yah, La 
pierre tal ju, but, Lefroy, he don’t know 
nuthin’ ’bout no vhisky-runners. Only 
him and Lapierre dos all de vhisky-run- 
ning in dis country. Lefroy, he tal me 
all "bout das. He tak’ das vhisky up 
dere and he sell it to MacNair’s Injuns, 


| and MacNair shoot after him and kill 


two Lefroy’s men. Ay goin’ to marry Le- 
froy, and he tal me de trut’. He ’fraid 
to lie to me, or Av break him in two 
Lefroy, he bane gude man now, he quit 
Lapierre. Ju bet ju if he don’t bane 
gude Ay gif him haal. Av tal him it 
bane gude t’ing if MacNair kill him das 
night. 

“Den MacNair come on de school and 
brung de policeman, Lefroy he ’fraid for 
scart, and he goin’ hide in de kitchen, 
and Ay drag him out ond brung him 
‘long to see MacNair. Lefroy, he ’fraid 
lal | MacNair goin’ kill 


ik haal He squeal 
him. But Ay tal him das ain’t much 


lass annyhow. If he goin’ to kill him it’s 


besser he kill him now, den Ay ain’t 
got to bodder wit’ him no more. But 


MacNair, he don’t kill him. Ay tal him 
Lefroy goin’ to be gude man now, and 
den MacNair he laugh, and tal Lefroy to 


vo ion 


1e1t out cle vrub.”’ 
"het. Cl ed Chioe 


“You say you 
| . ee 
nave Known all abot 


apierre for a year, 
ind you knew all the time that MaecNair 
was right, and Lapierre was wrong, and 
you let me go blindly on thinking La- 
plerre was my friend, and treating Mac- 
Nair as I did! Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“You got yoost so manny eyes lak 
me!” retorted the woman. “Ju neffer 
ask me vat Ay tank ’bout MacNair and 
‘bout Lapierre. And Ay neffer tal ju 
das ’cause Ay tank it besser ju fin’ out 
jourself. Ay know ju got to fin’ das out 
sometam’. Den ju believe it. Ju know 
lot bout vat stands in de books, but das 

Continued on page 77. 
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Real Help 
for Tired Feet 


A busy day and on your feet most of the 
time---a long, tiresome trip or a hike in the 
country---new shoes to break in---all these 
mean tired feet. Soothe and rest them by 
applying a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. 








Or, if you are very tired and your feet burn, ache or swell, 
soak them in a solution of Absorbine, Jr. and water. Relief 
will be prompt and lasting. 


B calivse st stop 
TO ALLAY PAIN 
AL Cuts CERS BOTLS ARSE 


Absorbine.J* ee 








“THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARK REGUS PAT OFF 





is a different kind of liniment—it is antiseptic and germicidal. It 

will do what any other good liniment will do—and a lot more. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs, and is positively harmless to 

human tissues. It ean not only be used and prescribed with eontidence and safety but 
with the assurance that it will kill germs and promote rapid healing. 


You will like the feel of this clean, fragrant and Absorbine, Jr. has strong 
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antiseptic liniment. - It penetrates quickly, leaves 
no greasy residue and is intensely refreshing. 
Only a few drops needed to do the work, as 
Absorbine, Jr. is highly concentrated. 


You can find dozens of uses for Absorbine, 
Jr. as a dependable first-aid remedy and regular 
toilet adjunct. 


To reduce inflammatory conditions—sprains, 


wrenches, painful, swollen veins. 
To allay pain anywhere. 
To spray the throat if sore or infected. 
To heal cuts, bruises, lacerations and sores. 


To render harmless and relieve insect bites and 
plant poisoning. 


endorsements 


Many letters in praise of Absorbine, Jr. have 
been received from physicians and dentists who 
use and prescribe it. 


Several chemieal and biological laboratories 
have given this antiseptic liniment severe tests and 
their reports invariably support my 


Absorbine, Jr as a destrove PA 


claims for 


= . 
1 germs. 


Then, of course, T have hundreds of testimonials 
from individuals who have heen mater lly bene 


fited by Absorbine, Jr. in one wav or another. 


Keep a bottle handy at home. at the ollice or in 
Vour grip when traveling, 


$1.00 a bottle at most druggists or p istpaid., 





Send 10 cents for Liberal 


Trial Bottle 


or procure a regular size bottle from your druggist today 





W. F. Young, P. D. F., 506 Lymans Bldg., Montreal, Can. 
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{ Continued from page 74. 
= | mos’ lak MacNair say: ‘bout lot t’ing, 
- you damn fool!” 
= Chioe gasped. It was the longest 
, : " speech Big Lena had ever made. And 
, . = | the girl learned that when the big wo- 
: = y . man chose she could speak strai iht from 
5s = . the shoulder. 
= Harriet Penny gasped also. She pushed 
: fl back her chair, and shook an outraged 
= ‘ finger at Big Lena. “Go into the kitchen 
: H mie where you belong!” she cried. “I really 
. = y nis annot permit such language in my pre 
a . min semCe. You are unspeakably coarse!” 
Uli Chioe whirled on the little woman like 
l Wy a flash. “You shut up, Hat Penny!” she 
’ —_—— ty | snapped savagely “You don’t happen 
H|| ell » do the permitting around here. If your 
] | Bel ears are too delicate to listen to the ‘4 
“os Ll hel fruth, you better go into your own room Z | 
‘ j lig ind shut the door.” And then crossing Be O 
{ ule swiftly to her own room, she opened the 4 u AX, 
: / , \ Wl Bis Ls but be “me gropenrge she ~— to = lft in 
§ : ‘ big Lena. “Make a pot of strong coffee,” % AN ( 
4 A | Ly —w " | he ordered, “and bring it to me here.” is ca “s f 
3 | JIE ¥ oN y 
= at Fo AN EW minutes later when the wo- 1 ( we i 
? = \ \ Nh - entered and deposited the tray 4 . mined, ; 
x bh . ontaining coffee-pot, cream pitcher, and BY 
Hi} ii me 2 = 4) : 
: r= a * | ' : sugar coe. upon the table, she found eo Ai | dc laim nie 20 0d (Udi iftes of 
: ® al sl by = | Chloe striding up and down the room. 
: = Lak © . = There was a new light in the girl’s eyes, 
av nla and very much to Big Lena’s surprise, 
= 1] t Yd J . : _ ie Curned suddenly upon her and throw- ¥ 
‘ | 545 wl gy her ai ms about the massive shoulders, hs Es 
3 = nit , l ol oye ed : kiss squarely upon the wide, t It's § purity, delicious fl. ivor 
- : at mouth. f 
; 3 I > aint rm = | “Ah, Lena,” she cried happily, “you ae aeapaaecente and food 
Z pC EER Ty = you are a dear!” And the Swedish ahiec Seta ie — 
| = Ge J woman, with unexpected gentleness, pat- | ] al uc combine to make if 
= iy = | ted the girl’s shoulder, and as she passed ma pe rfe § t f ood d rink 
p ” i! - | out of the door smiled broadly. | 
= Qa fa ARACEC = | For an hour Chloe paced up and| § (Tr 
: = l = | down the little room. At first she could i : 
= heres K = | scarcely bring herself to realize that the sar 
= 4 CORSETS = | two me n, MacNair and Lapierre, had i PD 
_ : a eal ~— : changed places. She remembered that in ef Dook Lot oF 
= [ Lasy hitting anc = | that very room she had more than once ) a Weer 
x = UJ stvlish for every - pictured that very thing. As the con- Choice léex (Pes 
» 3 ’ ’ = viction grew upon her, her pulse quick- 9 cc 
i — | woman | — ened. Never before had she been so su- , ent / ree 
s = 5 Hie aks ot lt aoe = | premely—so wildly happy. There was a : 
. = . CROMPTON CORSET = strange, barbaric singing in her heart, REGISTERES 
j = i “ oe = as for the first time she saw MacNair igsresctin tne ied 
| = CO., LIMEPED = | the real MacNair at his true worth. WALTER BAKER & CO |™ 
' = TORONTO = | MacNair, the big man, the really great | § A A LL 
¢ = = | man, strong and brave, alone in the aeee saan oe 
' = eel = | north fighting, night and day, against | @ MONT REAL, CANADA, 
é —= ===... -: .- = = == = the snarling wolves of the world-waste. DORCHESTER., MASS. 
_ - Fighting for the good of his Indians and 
{ MADE IN the right of things as they should be. ; a 
4 CANADA Her mind dwelt upon the fine courage - 
4 and the patience of him. She recalled the “—-and please don’t forget to mark all my 
4 ge = in his eyes when she ordered linen with 
4 his arrest. She age gst his a CASH’'S WOVEN 
; the ‘ue words 0 indly apology for 
<a OF THE FINEST LINEN MAY BE YOURS IN her own blind folly, She p Bn the NAMES 
: C : rough exterior, and read the real gentle- ip wanes an 
HALLENGE LLARS ness of his soul. And then, with a shame “igs Pherearerec 
| tifice that almost over- garn which cannot t 


and mortification 

s-helmed her, she saw -rseit as sne s — “A Marking ink 

— THE MOST DESIRABLE WATERPROOF | oe on She ae ae Pala S010 BY ALL LEADING 
COLLARS ON THE MARKE —s re cn ade BY AaDODS AND | MEN'S 


accused him, had sneered at him, 








Ar On Bee DEALER'S, | called him a liar and a thief, a murderer, Price for any name not 
| and worse. exceeding 22 letters: 
| Tears streamed unheeded from her eyes - = es er 
: as she recalled the unconscious pathos of eee $1.50 
sedperedte: 60. OF CANADA 5+_56rnaste fut. | his words as he stood beside his mother’s | @ ~~ 8 doz. ..... r 
grave. And the look of reproach with t shee 


which he sank to the ground when La- 
pierre’s bullet laid him low. Her heart 
thrilled at the memory of the blazing 
wrath of him, the cold gleam of his eyes, 
the wicked snap of his iron jaw, as he 


Wrestling Book FREE 


»u can learn to be an expert wreeiier at 
a me—during se ypur spare time. The book tells you how, The 
world’s ma »us undefeated Champion and hie trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns *!""":;, 
“a 















en a wr agtling. git. defense end sei pitas ear ‘ 
no rat nee ° . ’ ~ | 
pier fre mee ee ge med meng toi char var said, “I have taken the man-trail!” She ! 





Great opportuntty. Send for free book today stating age 
167 oO 





remembered the words he had once 
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Old Furniture—like 
old friends—hasa charm 
all its own. So—if you 
have a table, dresser, 
bureau, bookcase or old 
chairs handed down 


beauty, with 


VARNISH 


SCAR-NOT is the varnish for 
woodwork even your best 
furniture. Dries absolutely water- 
proof with a finish that protects 
against scratches and hard 
knocks and is not affected by 
hot or cold water. Excellent for 
dining room table and chairs. 


DOMINION 


SS 
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SHERWIN-WILLIA 


Painrs & VARNISHES; 


Home Beauty oe. 
that means “A 


Home Economy 


< 


7 Fad 
A 2. 


from great grandmother’s day 
—cherish them; and protect 
and restore them to their former 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


STAINS 


They lend their own beautiful rich undertones to 
the fine old Furniture, that needs but the proper finish 
to look its best. There is a full family of colors to 
duplicate all hardwood effects. 


Send for book—“The A.B.C. 
of Home Painting”—written by 
a practical painter, and telling 
how to paint, varnish, stain or 
enamel every surface in and 
around the house. Mailed free 
upon request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., OF CANADA LIMITED, 
897, Centre St., Montreal, Que. 110 Sutherland Ave, Winnipeg, Man. 
PAINT, VARNISH AND COLOR MAKERS. LINSEED O/L CRUSHERS, 





EXPRESS 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


Every traveller should carry them. 
They identify you and protect you ¥? 
against loss. Ask our agents 

about them. 
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spoken: “When you have learned ‘the 
rth, we shall be friends.” She won- 
f I ssibly this thing could 

> Had she learned the north 


Could she ever atone in his eyes for her 


+ 


ert nd egvotisn 


YHLOE 1ickened her pace, as if to 
i valk awav and leave these things be 
nd. How she hated herself! It seemed 
shame and mortification, 
ver look into this man’s 

va Het glance straved to the 
rtrait of Tiger Elliston that stared 
from its bullet-shattered 
frame upon the wall. The eyes of the 
t seemed to bore deep into her own, 

he words of MacNair flashed through 
brain—the words he had used as he 
ed into the eyes of that self-same por 


Unconsciously fiercely she repeated 
hose words aloud: “By God! Yon is 
he face of a man!” She started at the 
sound of her own voice. And then, like 
liquid flame, it seemed to the girl the 
blood of Tiger Elliston seethed and boiled 
in her veins—spurring her on to do! 

“Do what?” she questioned. “What 
was there left to do, for one who had 
blundered so miserably?” 

Like a flash came the answer. She had 
lone MacNair a great wrong. She must 
right that wrong, or at least admit it 
She must own her error and offer an 
é pology. 

Seating herself at the table, she seized 
a pen and wrote rapidly for a long, long 
time. And then for a long time more she 
sat buried in thought, and at the end of 
an hour she arose and tore up the pages 
she had written, and sat down again and 
penned another letter which she placed in 
an envelope addressed with the name of 
MacNair. 

This done she took the letter, tiptoed 
cross the living room, and pushing open 
the Louchoux girl's door entered and seat- 
ed herself upon the edge of the bed. The 
Indian girl was wide awake. A brown 
hand stole from beneath the covers and 
clasped reassuringly about Chloe’s fingers. 

She handed the girl the letter. 

“IT can trust you,” she said, “to place 
this in MacNair’s hands. Go to sleep now, 
I will talk further with you to-morrow.” 
And with a hurried good-night, Chloe 
returned to her own room. 

She blew out the lamp and threw her- 
self fully dressed upon the bed. Sleep 
would not come. She stared long at the 
little patch of moonlight that showed 
upon the bare floor. She tried to think, 
but her heart was filled with a strange 
restlessness. Arising. from the bed, she 
crossed to the window and stared out 
across the moonlit clearing towards the 
dark edge of the forest — the mysterious 
forest whose depths seemed black with 
sinister mystery—whose trees beckoned, 
stretching out their branches like arms 

A strange restlessness came over her. 
The confines of the little room seemed 
smothering crushing her. Crossing to 
the row of pegs she drew on her parka 
and heavy mittens, and tiptoeing to the 
outer door, passed out into the night, 
crossed the moonlit clearing, and stepped 
half-fearfully into the deep shadow of the 
forest—to the call of the beckoning arms. 

As her form was swallowed up in the 
blackness, another form — a _ gigantic 
figure that bore clutched in the grasp of 
a capable hand the helve of an ax, upon 
the polished steel of whose double-bitted 
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id . 
| ;] | blade the moonbeams gleamed cruelly, ys \ 
i slipped from the door of the kitchen and 
followed swiftly in the wake of the girl. 
Big Lena was taking no chances. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE WOLF-CRY! 
<° sudden and unexpected had been 
\7 Lapierre’s denouncement at the hands 
of the small Indian girl and Big Lena 
that when he quitted Chloe Eliston’s liv 
ing room the one thought in his mind was 
- to return to his stronghold on Lac du 
Mort. For the first time the real serious 
ness of his situation forced itself upon 
him. He knew that no accident had 
brought the officer of the Mounted to the 
Lac du Mort stronghold in company with 
fa sob MacNair, and he realized the utter 
futility of attempting an escape to the 
outside, since the shooting of the officer : Z 
! at the very walls of the stockade. - a 
i | \\ \ As the husband of Chloe Elliston, th 
5 S00!\y 2695q thing might have been accomplished. But Do Ou Know 
alone or in company with the half-dozen Y 
outlaws who had accompanied him to th: why oils are dangerous when used for polish 
F ’ school, never. There was but one course ing furniture , 
; MURRAY-KAY S open to him: To return to Lac du Mort ty! ker ts See ee ee 
4 and make a stand against the authoritie | Why the world-famous 
N [: | and against MacNair. And the fact that | }} 
ew ata oque the man realized in all probability it 
would be his last stand, was borne to the || 
| No 22S. understandi ig of the men who accom- |) 
3 ” panied him | 
a These men knew nothing of the reasor 
RITE at once for a copy for Lapierre’s trip to the school, but they fi 
& dt this ete ; TI were not slow to perceive that wnatever 
bY us catalogue. 1€ the reason was, Lapierre had failed in its | 
2 fashion pages with their fine accomplishment. For they knew Lapierre 
= half-tone illustrations of the latest as a man who rarely lost his temper. 3 : Sank : 
: styles in Suits, Coats, Dresses, They knew him as one equal to any roOOD ; f sat 
Furs, Millinery, Footwear, etc.. emergency—one who would shoot a man rm sae igen . it vs ar . klet 
are of special interest to women down in cold blood for disobeying an The Proper 4 fy Fumitnre.” by Walter 
. ; ; order or relaxing vigilance, but who would om ger . NON = 
shoot with a smile rather than a frown. : ; 
i The prices quoted are most Thus when Lapierre joined them in BUFFALO SPECIALTY ComPaAny it 
71 reasonable and we prepay their camp at the edge of the clearing, OGL Uihoatt St.. ae ae Noe AR. ih 
4 charges to your post office and with a torrent of unreasoning curses ee es See 
} or station on every garment ordered the dogs harnessed and the outfit \ 
4 illustrated. got under way for Lac du Mort, thev 
; knew their cause was at best a forlorn 
hope. 
E MURRAY KAY Darkness overtook them and_ they l 
3 camped to await the rising of the late Rniith the 
3 LIMITED moon. While the men prepared the sup- Pa 
by per, Lapierre glowered upon his sled by Buln 
4 . > +r the fire, occasionally leaping to his feet 
4 17-31 King St., E. Toronto, Ont. | to stamp impatiently up and down upon — 
¥ | the snow. The leader spoke no word and : 
4 } none ventured to address him. The meal When you buy a fountain pen 
4 was eaten in silence. At its conclusion the you are entitled to something 
9 | men took heart and sprang eagerly to more than a pen that will 
& obey an order — the order puzzled them merely write for a while. You 
% ADD $ $ $ not a little, but no man -questioned it. should secure lasting satisfac- 
an For the command came crisp and sharp, tion. 
ne ; 3 and without profanity, in a voice they For years the “4.4.” Selj-filling 
if to your income well knew. Lapierre was himself again, a ot i —. > eee Pee 
Pa R 7 = and his black eyes gleamed wickedly as he one Fountain } q 
gf ight now—an extra FIVE or TEN . . a sai 
3 DOLLARS a week added to your regu rolled a cigarette by the light of the rising ways ready 
. lar income would come in useful, . ta fl I I 
wouldn't it, with ‘‘summer needs’’ mak — . I tle Ky is 
’ ing more than ordinary demands on | The dogs were whirled upon the back- irefully and 1 
| gf og eee | trail, and once more the outfit headed will not leak or blot 
* men in Canadas to represent us, and te | for the school upon the bank of the Yel- Fully Guaranteed— 
Af lo after our new and renewal aut | low Knife. It was well toward midnight ¥. $2.00 and _ 
4 eutin ene ond % eager to augment | when Lapierre called a halt. They were PREE—Atr ‘0; x ip on every 
¢ their present, inco ico_we have a = | close to the edge of the clearing. Leaving nasi tina diac “ade. hai thi 
i you liberally for as much time as you | one man with the dogs and motioning the A Hr Re lB gr 
5 can devote to it. | others to follow, he stole noiselessly from 
3 aan ee tree to tree until the dull square of light Modern Pen Company, 
i ai he that glowed from the window of Chloe Successor to 
i Elliston’s nn eee “ ~ through Arthur A. Waterman Co., 
& The Macl.can Publishine Co.. nite the interlacing branches. The quarters of " ; wi , 
f vicedinese none —— oa yraie | the Indians were shrouded in darkness. 170 Broadway, New York 
3 | | For a long time Lapierre stood staring at Not connected with the 
a | ' the little square of light, while his men, L. E. Waterman Company. 
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great strength-giv- 
ing medicine. And 
thousands of service 
men on and and 
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Kept Fit Through | 
Two Wars 


Ontario Sapper Praises Dr. Cassell's Tablets. 





uld use and a SE my testimony to their va I used 
is clear proof of them when I was the South African 
aining power of this | War, and, finding the benefit of them 
there, have taken 
them since whnen 
ever I felt run-down. 
s Ialways recommend 
os them, for IL know 
is ss they do all that is 
ss claimed for then 
In my opi! they 
are the best tonio 
anyone can take fer 


loss appetite, 
poorne 6s of the 
blood, or general 
weakness of the Sys- 
tem. We have had 
a lot of hard train- 

g here, and some 
time ago I began to 























TRAFALCAR- feel the etrain, but 
STREET, LON- I got some Dr, Cas 
DON, ONTARIO, we «alent sell’s Tablets, and 
i of many who the boys are sur- 
ritten in prised at what a 
Br. Cas-ell's Tablets. He difference they made in me. I mean 
@ constant user of Dr. to have some with me always on 

plets I would like to add active service.” 
"gs Tablets put new life and vigour into weak, overstrained people. They 
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wes, enrich the blood, strengthen the general system, and create that snap 
ond make life a joy. 
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Dr. Cassell’s Ta’ e, Restorative, Alterative, 
and AntiSp recognised remedy for 
s B ess Mal-nutrition 
Wasting Diseases 
y Trouble Palpitation 
Ss Vital Exhaustion 


mothers and during the 


rh is of life. 

Btorekecpers throughout Canada. 
Peix tubes for the price of fiva 
ra. 


li's Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 
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Lhiat i 
{ ! 
} bi he ti I ! 
a ! Lhe i 
that the pil vil | i o 
hana For, as he 
le Ulve Cle ati} 
1 ¢ ead i tie 
id tt I 
! \ \ Wi 
felyv « 
f ht 
f t 
K iH 
re ¢ \N be 
from M | ] 
pierre Vf } , , 
once ] Vi Na 4 re 
lentle SSiy t i tra 
that must er g .y vraves. 
in fact. For as the forces stood, I 
pierre anew that r ist die 
and bitter] ne cursed Lefr y f lisclos 
ing to Mae Nair the f the ~~ 
Mausers concealed 3¢ 
The Inevitable attack yf r Vi inted 
he knew would come later. For the man 
knew their method He knew that a 
small detachment, one officer. or ne rhaps 
two, would appear before the barricade ~ 
and demand his surrender, a . sur 
render was refused, a report would go 
in to headquarters, and afte hat—La 
pierre shrugged—well, that was a pro 
blem of to-morrow. In the mean time. 
if he held Chloe Elliston prisoner under 
threat of death, it was high!» ‘ha hi 
that he could deal to advantage with Mac 
Nair, and, at the proper time, with the 
Mounted. If not—Voila! It was a fight 
to the death, anyway. And again Ta 


pierre shrugged. 


N EARER and nearer drew the unsus 

pecting figure of the gir!. T} IAN 
noted the haughty, almost arrogant 
beauty of her, as the moonlight ved 
upon the firm, resolute features, framed 
by the oval of her parka-hood. ‘T} ext 
instant she paused in the shadow of his 
banskian, almost at his side. 

Lapierre sprang to his feet and stood 
facing her there in the snow. The smile 
of the thin lips hardened as he noted the 
sudden pallor of her face and the look 
of wild terror that flashed for a moment 
from her eyes. And then, almost on the 
instant, the girl’s eyes narrowed, the firm 
white chin thrust forward, and the red 
lips curled into a sneer of infinite loath. 
ing and contempt. Instinctively, Lapietre 
knew that the hands within the he 
mittens had clenched into fightix 
For an instant she faced him, @ 
drawing away as if he were some 
loathsome thing poisoning the™ 
breathed, she spoke. Her voieg 
with the fury of her words, am 
winced to the lash of a woman’ 

“You—you dog!” she @ 
dirty, low-lived cur! How 
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vithia curse f the ‘ 
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The uarter-bree KICKe the kK fe fro 
tne nans hand 
Br ny ne! ions rhe rdered iftly 
Iw t ! » her iatet \ | it 
spite the hurt of his bruised fingers, the 
man grinned as he noted the venomou 


gleam in the leader's eye. For 
was Lapierre thinking of the proselyting 


of Lefroy, who had been his most trusted 


lieutenant, but of his own disarming, and 
the meaning stare of the fishlike eves that 
had prompted him to abandon hi it 


MacNair 


Elliston’ 


tempt to poison When he lay 


wounded in Chloc room 


T was yet early when, as had become 

her custom, the Louchoux yirl dressed 
hurriedly and made her 
kitchen to help Lena in the preparation 
of breakfast To her urprise she found 
that the fire had not been lighted nor was 
Big Lena in the little Which had 
been built for her adjoining the kitchen 

The quick eyes of the girl noted that 
the bed had not been disturbed, and with 


a sudden fear in her heart she dashed to 


way to the 


the door of Chloe’s room, where, receiving 
no answer to her frantic knocking, she 
pushed open the door and entered 
Chloe’s bed had not been sale pt ' and 
her parka was missing from its pey upot 
+} all 

tne Wali 


As the Indian girl turned 
Harriet 
a glimpse of a night-capped 


head as the little spinster gianced t 


from the 
room Per ny’s door Openhe } and 


sne caugnt 


out to inquire into tne unusual! disturh 
ance 

“Where have they yone’”’ cried the 
2 
gir! 

“Gone? Gone?” asked M Pen: 
“What do you mean? Who has gone’ 

‘Qo , 4 

“She’s gone—Miss Elliston—and Big 
Lena, too. They have not slept in their 
beds. 

It took a half-minute Fey y 
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motionless as statues, blended into the 
shadows of the trees. The light was ex 
tinguished. The quarter-breed moved to 
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and his lip 
twisted into an evil smile. That the figure 
was no than Chloe Elliston wa 
easily discernible in the bright moonlight 

i lish satisfaction the 


pierre’s pulse quickened, 





otner 
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anc witn henad 


ter-breed realized that the girl was play 


= ing directly into his hands. For, as he 
sat upon tne sled beside the little camy 
fire, his tive brain had evolved a new 


qu i! 






: at 
scheme. If Chloe Elliston could not bs 
made to accompany him willingly, wh 


not unwillingly? 
Lapierre believed that once safely er 
trenched behind the barriers of the Bas 
Wwo ars tile du Mort, he could hold out for a 


matter of six months against any forces 


which were likely to attack him He 


Ontario Sapper Praises Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. realized that his most serious danger was 


from MacNair and his Indians. For La- 
pierre knew MacNair. He knew that 
That a soldier should use and praise my testimony to their value. used once upon his trail, MacNair would re- 


that trail—the trail 
that must end at a grave—many graves, 


I 
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STREET, LON- 
DON, ONTARIO, 
is one of many who 
have written in 
praise of Dr. 
says:—“As a 
Cassell’s Tablets I 
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constant 
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user of Dr. to have 


active 


some 


service. 
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with ae 


there, have take 
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I always re 
them, for I know 





they do all that is 
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weakness of the sys- 
tem. We have had 
a lot of hard train- 
ing here, and some 
time ago I began to 
feel the strain, but 
I got some Dr, Cas 
Tablets, and 
the boys are sur 
prised at what a 
I mean 
always on 
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and fitness which make life a joy. 
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in fact. For as the forces stood, La 
pierre knew that many men must die, 
and bitterly he cursed Lefroy for disclos 
ing to MacNair the whereabouts of the 
Mausers concealed in the storehouse. 

The inevitable attack of the Mounted 
he knew would come later. For the man 
knew their methods He knew that a 
small detachment, one officer, or perhaps 
two, would appear before the barricade 
and demand his surrender, and when sur 
render was refused, a report would go 
in to headquarters, and after that—La 
pierre shrugged—well, that was a pro 
blem of to-morrow In the mean time, 
if he held Chloe Elliston prisoner under 
threat of death, it was highly probable 
that he could deal to advantage with Mac- 
Nair, and, at the proper time, with the 
Mounted. If not—Voila! It was a fight 
to the death, anyway. And again La 
pierre shrugged. 


EARER and nearer drew the unsus 

pecting figure of the girl. The man 
noted the haughty, almost arrogant 
beauty of her, as the moonlight played 
upon the firm, resolute features, framed 
by the oval of her parka-hood. The next 
instant she paused in the shadow of his 
banskian, almost at his side. 

Lapierre sprang to his feet and stood 
facing her there in the snow. The smile 
of the thin lips hardened as he noted the 
sudden pallor of her face and the look 
of wild terror that flashed for a moment 
from her eyes. And then, almost on the 
instant, the girl’s eyes narrowed, the firm 
white chin thrust forward, and the red 
lips curled into a sneer of infinite loath- 
ing and contempt. Instinctively, Lapierre 
knew that the hands within the heavy 
mittens had clenched into fighting fists 
For an instant she faced him, and then, 
drawing away as if he were some grizzly, 
loathsome thing poisoning the air he 
breathed, she spoke. Her voice trembled 
with the fury of her words, and Lapierre 
winced to the lash of a woman’s scorn. 

“You—you dog!” she cried. “You 
dirty, low-lived cur! How dare you 
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stand there grinning? How dare you 
show your face? Oh, if I were a man 
I would—-I would strangle the life from 
your vile, sneaking body with my two 
hands! 
The words ended in a stifled cry. With 
a snarl, Lapierre sprang upon her, pin- 
ning her arms to her side. The next in- 
ant before his eyes loomed the form of 
i x Lena, who leaped toward him with 
upraised ax swung high. In the excite- 
ment of the moment, the man had not 
ted her approach. With a swift move- 
ment he succeeded in forcing the body 
_between himself and the up- 





With a shrill cry of rage Lena dropped 
he ax and rushed to a grip. Sounded 
then a sickening thud, and the huge 
woman p ee face downward into the 
snow, while behind her one of Lapierre’s 
outlaws tossed a heavy club into the bush 
ur d rushed to the assistance of his chief. 
The others came, and with incredible ra- 
pidity Chloe Elliston was gaged and 
bound hand and foot, and the men were 
carrying her to the waiting sled. 
re hesitated, gaz 
cottage as he de 


For a moment Lapier 
ing longingly toward the 
bated in his mind the advisability of rush 
ing across the clearing and settling his 
score with Mary, the Louchoux girl, whose 
unexpected appe arance had ‘turned the 
tide so strongly against him. 

“Better let well enough 
growled savagely. “I must reach Lac du 
Mort ahead of MacNair.”” And he turned 
with a curse from the clearing to see an 
outlaw, with knife unsheathed, stooping 
over the unconscious form of Big Lena. 
The quarter-breed kicked the knife from 
the man’s hand. 

“Bring her along!” he ordered gruffly. 
“IT will attend to her later.” And, de- 
spite the hurt of his bruised fingers; the 
man grinned as he noted the venomous 
gleam in the leader’s eye. For not only 
was Lapierre thinking of the proselyting 
of Lefroy, who had been his most trusted 
lieutenant, but of his own disarming, and 
the meaning stare of the fishlike eyes that 
had prompted him to abandon his at- 
tempt to poison MacNair when he lay 
wounded in Chloe Elliston’s room. 


alone!”’ he 


[* was yet early when, as had become 
her custom, the Louchoux girl dressed 
hurriedly and made her way to the 
kitchen to help Lena in the preparation 
of breakfast. To her surprise she found 
that the fire had not been lighted nor was 
Big Lena in the little room which had 
been built for her adjoining the kitchen. 

The quick eyes of the girl noted that 
the bed had not been disturbed, and with 
a sudden fear in her heart she dashed to 
the door of Chloe’s room, where, receiving 
no answer to her frantic knocking, she 
pushed open the door and_ entered. 
Chloe’s bed had not been slept in, and 
her parka was missing from its peg upon 
the wall. 

As the Indian girl turned from the 
room Harriet Penny’s door opened, and 
she caught a glimpse of a night-capped 
head as the little spinster glanced timidly 
out to inquire into the unusual disturb- 
ance. 

“Where have they 
girl. 

“Gone? Gone?” asked Miss 
“What do you mean? Who has gone? 

“She’s gone—Miss Elliston—and Big 
Lena, too. They have not slept in their 
beds.” 


It took a half- 
MacLean's 


gone?” cried the 


Penny. 


9 


minute for this bit of 


VMagazine--It will identify you. 
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SV e information to percolate Miss Ps 


inderstanding, and when it did she 
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| = tered a shrill scream, banged her 
irned the key, and shot the bolt 
tt € I (ie 
— 
Alon: n the living-room, t 
words Chloe ad spoken to her fl 
roug e Indian girl’s mind 
= l » piace this in MacN 
Inds 
= W 1 i \ 
= Penny, s ! re 
= i a He ; 
= eneat tne 
‘ = Y er 
= 0 ( a 
= In the kitchen she made’ up a 
= pack of provisions, and, with n eY 
= ucht than to find MacNair, opened 
e door and stepped out into the keen, 
~ ‘vostv. ail The girl knew only that 
= Snare Lake lay somewhere up the river, 
but this gave her little concern, as no 


snow had fallen since MacNair had de- 
parted with his Indians a week before, 
and she knew his trail would be plain 
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essence of efficiency in operation. 
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are preparing—free, of course? 
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From her’ window Harriet Penny 
watched the departure of the girl, and 
way across. the 
clearing the little woman appeared in the 
doorway, commanding, begging, pleading 


} ‘ 2 ai —— half 
perore sne i na 


n shrill falsetto, not to be left alone 
Hi aring the cries, the girl quickened her 
pace, and without so much as a back 
ward glance passed swiftly down the 
steep slope to the river. 
yee to the now-trail, the Louchoux 
girl mat yood time. During the 
month she had spent at Chloe’s schoo! 
she had for the first time in her life 
been sufficiently clothed and fed, and 
now with the young muscles of her bod\ 
ve nourished and the pink of cor 
i] © ftalr fle Ver e tra ] 
Hour after hour she kept up e pace 
vith ilting She passed e mo 
of the sma tributar ipor , 
had firs en Chloe r) ilace conjured 
Vivid memo! ol tne \ te ma ind 
1 she done fo er and 1! i t 
er memories that served a 1 i 
a pur to her flying feet It ve 
oward noor vhen, upon rounding a 
narp bend, she came sudden \ face to 
face with the Indians and the dog-teams 


that MacNair had despatched for pro 

She bounded among them like a flash, 
singled out Wee Johnnie Tamarack, and 
proceeded to deluge the old man with an 


avalanche of words. When finally she 
paused for sheer lack of breath, the old 
Indian, who had understood but the 
smallest fragment of what she had said, 


viousiv ur mpressed W here- 


Ipor e girl produced the letter, which 
ive t ‘ S face, accompa ng 

the act wit another tirade of wot 
ch the Indian understood less than he 


had of the previous outburst 
Wee J nnie Tamarack took his orders 
Y “ror MacNair MacNair had 


“Go to the choo for prov YT ” and 
f rht of the letter immresss n 
For in the northland His Majesty’s mail 
held sacred and must be carried t t 

lestination though the heavens 
| r f Wee Johnn Ta ick 
1 letter was “mail,” and the fact 


is might be altered by the absence 


O 
vas an affair beyond the old man’s com- 
enension. 
herefore he ordered the other Indians 


It will ulentify you. 


f His M: ijesty’ s ste imp upon its corner 
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to continue their journey, and, motionin:« 
the girl to a place on the sled, headed 
his dogs northward and sent them skim 
ming over the back-trail. 

Wee Johnnie Tamarack was counted 
one of the best dog mushers in the north, 
and as the girl had succeeded in im 
planting in the old man’s mind an urgent 
need of haste, he exerted his talent to 
the utmost. Mile after mile, behind the 
flying feet of the tireless malamutes the 
sledrunners slipped smoothly over the 
erust of the ice-hard snow. 


t} 


ND at midnight of the second day 

they dashed across the smooth sur- 
face of the lake and brought up with a 
rush before the door of MacNair’s own 
cabin, which luckily had been spared by 
the flames. 

It was a record drive for a “two-man” 
load—that drive of Wee Johnnie Tama- 
rack’s, having clipped twelve hours from 
a thirty-six hour trail. 

MacNair’s door flew open to their 
frantic pounding. The girl thrust the 
letter into his hand, and with a supreme 
effort told what she knew of the disap- 
pearance of Chloe and Big Lena. Where- 
upon, she threw herself at full length 


upon the floor and immediately sank into | 


a profound sleep. 

MacNair fumbled upon the shelf for a 
candle and, lighting it, seated himself 
beside the table, and tore the envelove 
from the letter. Never in his life had 
the man read words penned by the hand 
of a woman. The fingers that held the 
letter trembled, and he wondered at the 
wild beating of his heart. 

The story of the Louchoux girl had 
aroused in him a sudden fear. He won- 
dered vaguely that the disappearance of 
Chloe Elliston could have caused the dull 
hurt in his breast. The pages in his 
hand were like no letter he had ever 
received. There was something person 
al—intimate—about them. His huvre 
fingers grinned them lightlv, and he 
turned them over and over in his hand, 
gazing almost in awe upon the bold, 
angular writine. Then. very slowly, he 
began to read the words. 

Unconsciously, he read them aloud, 
and as he read a strange lump arose in 
his throat so that his voice became husky 
and the words faltered. He read the 
letter through to the end. He leaped to 
his feet and strode rapid!y up and down 
the room, his fists clenched and_ his 
breath coming in great gasns. 

Bob MacNair was fighting. Fightin’ 
against an irresistible imnulse—an im- 
pulse as new and strange to him as 
though born of another world—an im- 
nulse to find Chloe Elliston. to take her 
in his arms, and to crush her close 
arvainst his wildly pounding heart. 

Minutes passed as the man strode up 
and down the leneth of the little room, 
and then once more he seated himself at 
the table and read the letter through. 
DEAR Mr. MACNAtIR: 

I cannot leave the north without this little 
word to you I have learned many things 
since I last saw you things I should have 
learned long ago. You were right about the 
Indians, about Lapierre, about me. I know 
now that I have been a fool. Lapierre al- 
ways removed his hat in my presence, there- 
fore he was a gentleman! Oh, what a fool 
I was' 

I will not attempt to apologize. I have 
been too nasty, and hateful, and mean for 
any apology. You said once that some day 
we should be friends. I am reminding you 
of this because I want you to think of me 
as a friend. Wherever I may be, I will think 
of you--always. Of the splendid courage of 
the man who, surrounded by treachery and 
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SIR. JOHN C. EATON’S 
GLASS GARDENS 


N point of elaborateness and unique- | adaptation in the greenhouse you intend 
ness, combined with practicalness | building. With this in mind, we should 
and attractiveness, these Glass | indeed be glad to send you a collection of 
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> Gardens are credited with being quite | half a dozen photographs z 
< the finest in the Dominion. ; S 
Key) They have many features which you Our new Catalog No. 322, will also be ‘9; 
} might find hold welcome suggestions for | sent at your request. GY 
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GREENHOUSE DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS S 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto. Transportation Building, Montreal 4 
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Factory—St. Catharines, Ontario. 
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Is your bank account increasing ? 


You can make “It Grow” from your spare time. Spare-time efforts have made 
hundreds of dollars for MacLean Representatives To-day there are in Canada, 
men and women, who find that our proposition worked for an hour or two daily 
provides for many of the added luxuries of life. You supply us the time, we'll 
supply you the money. Write for full particulars. 

Agency Division-- 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Dept. M, 143-153 University Avenue - - * TORONTO, CAN. 
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Music Lessons 


Boc™ Wonderful! home-study music 
Sz: z t lessons under great American 
tale and European teachers given 


by the University Extension Method. The lessons are a 
marvei of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by Pader- 
ewski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you arednterested in, age 
how long you have taken lessons 4f at all, etc., and we will 
send you our Free Book containing text and fllustrations 
covering Leasons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
ph) by Crampton, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC by Frances 
E Ciark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
BANJO, REED ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by 
equally eminent teachers. 
for Free Book and learn how 
Send NO gets zee can become a fine sing- 
er, or a skilful player. Our Free Book tells youhow. Write 
for it today. few Special Introductory Scholarships now 
being awarded by our faculty. Full particulars with Free 
Book. Investigate without cost or obligation. Write today. 
\University Extension Conservatory 
Proprietor Siegel- Myers School of Music 
3231 Siegel- 35 
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Department of the Naval Service. 
Royal Naval College of Canada 


NNUAL examinations for entry of 

Navai Cadets into this College are held 
at the examination centres of the Civil 
Service Commission in May each year, suc- 
cessful candidates joining the College on 
or about the Ist August following the 
examination. 

Applications for entry are received up 
to the 15th April by the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Ottawa, from whom 
blank entry forms can be obtained. 

Candidates for examination must have 
passed their fourteenth birthday, and not 
reached their sixteenth birthday, on the 
ist July following the examination. 

Further details can be obtained on ap- 
plication to G. J. Desbarats, C.M.G., Deputy 
Minister of the Naval Service, Department 
of the Naval Service, Ottawa. 

G. J. DESBARATS, 
Deputy Minister of the Naval Service 
Department of the Naval Service, 
Ottawa, March 12, 1917 

Unauthorized publication of this adver- 

tisement will not be paid for. 
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Wiestminster College, Toronto 


A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Situated opposite Queen’s Park, Bloor Street, W 
Every Educat 1) facility provided. Pupils pre 
pared for Hor Matriculation, Music, A 
Physical Falucatior 

The School, by ar nfailing emphas pon t 
mora] as we is I lectua ain at tt 
ievelopmer f womanhood 


JOHN A. PATERSON, K.C., P 
For lar ap] MRS. A. R 
Principal 


Calenda 











ASHBURY COLLEGE 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK - OTTAWA 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Special preparation for R. M. C. 
and Royal! Nava! College 


W rite for illustrated calendar 


Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M.A., geadmaster 











A ‘Steel Trap’ Memory 


One that takes a tight grip on 
facts, figures, names, details 
of every kindand hanes onto 
them through life—that's 
the kind of memory you 
can have if you will give 
me ten minutes of your 
spare time daily fora few 
weeks. I will make your 

mind an infallible classified 
index—give you power to 
concentrate, overcome self- 
consciousness, enable you 
to think on your feet, and 
address an audience intelligent- 

















ly without hesitancy and with- Henry 
out notes. Dickson, 
The Key to Success yo 

: School of 

Memory 






@, Stop forgetting ax 


During the past 20 years I have trained 
: thousands of people to STOP FORGETTING 
aided them to greater business and social success —I know 
positively that the person with astrong, tenacious memory 
though he be far behind at the beginning of the race for 
success, advances and soon outdistances his forgetful rival 
The demands of commercial and professional life are so 
exacting in their details of facts and figures to be remem- 
bered, that to succeed or even hold your own you simply 
must possess a good memory. 


Get My Remarkable Memory Test Free 
I’ve had this test copyrighted—it’s the most ingenious 
and most conclusive test forthe memory ever devised. I'll 
send it to you, free, also a copy of my book ‘‘How to Re 
member”’ and tell you how to obtain a copy of my DeLuxe 
edition, ‘‘How to Speak in Public,’’ a handsome ly illus 
trated $2 book, absolutely free. Don’t be har dicapped 
with a poor memory any longer—write me today. Addreas 


HENRY DICKSON, Principal, 
Dickson School of Memory 1955 Hearst Bidg., Chicago, ti. 


















St. Andrew's College corn 


UPPER AND LOWEP SCHOOLS 
areful Oversight TI gh Instruct 
Excellent Situation Large | ) Fie 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D 
alendar sent on application Head 


A CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 














LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


Cc. S. FOSBERY, M.A., Head Master . 


MONTREAL 
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intrigue and the vicious attacks of the pow- 
ers that prey, dares to stand upon his con- 
victions and to fight alone for the good of 
the north-——-for the cause of those ho will 
never be able to fight for themselve 
It will not be necessary to tell you that 
I shall go straight to the headquarters of 
the Mounted and withdraw my charge against 
you. I have heard of your lawk raids 
into the far north; I think they are splendid! 
Keep the good work up! Shoot a raight 
as you can-—as straight as you shot that 
nignt on Snare Lake. I should ve to 
d at your side and shoot, too. But that 


can never be 


Just a word more. Lena is going to marry 


Lefroy; and, knowing Lena as I do, I think 
his reformation is assured i am leaving 
everything to them The contents of the 


storehouse will set them up as independent 
traders 

And now farewell I want you to have 
my most valued possession, the portrait of 
my grandfather, Tiger Elliston, the man | 
have always admired more than any other 
until 

Until what? wondered MacNair. The 
word had been crossed out, and he fin- 
ished the letter still wondering. 

When you look at the picture in its splint- 
ered frame, think sometimes of the “fool 
moose calf,”’ who, having succeeded by the 
narrowest margin in eluding the fangs of 
“the wolf,” is returning, wiser, to its moun- 
tains 

Yours very truly—and very, very repent- 
antly, CHLOE ELLISTON 

To be Continued. 


The Pawns Count 


Continuea from page 18. 


him back, “but you’ve got to stay down 
here. If the man I am going to see 
thought I was frightened of him, I 
wouldn’t have achance. If I am not down 


7) 


in half an hour you can try number 18 C. 

The chauffeur resumed his place on 
the driving seat of the car. Pamela, 
heartily disliking her surroundings, was 
escorted by a shabby porter to a shabbier 
lift. 

“You'll find Mr. Joseph in,” the lift boy 
assured her with a grin. 

Pamela found the number at the end of 
an unswept stone passage. At her third 
summons the door was cautiously opened 
by a large, repulsive-looking woman, with 
a mass of peroxidized hair. She stared at 
her visitor first in amazement, then in 
rapidly gathering resentment. 

“Mr. Joseph is at home,” she admitted 
truculently, in response to Pamela's in- 
quiry. “What might you be wanting with 
him?” 

“If you will be so good as to let me in, 
I will explain to Mr. Joseph,” Pamela re- 


The woman seemed on the point of 
slamming the door. Suddenly there was 
a voice from behind her shoulder. Joseph 
appeared—not smiling, joyous Joseph of 
Henry’s, but a sullen-looking negro, dress- 
ed in shirt and trousers only, with a 
heavy under-lip and frowning forehead. 

“Let the lady pass and get into the 
kitchen, Nora,” he ordered. “Come this 


” 


way, Mam. 

Pamela followed her guide into a parlor, 
redolent of stale cigar smoke, with oil- 
cloth on the floor and varnished walls, an 
ode even more horrible than Hassan’s 
lair Joseph closed the door carefully be- 
hind him, and made no apology for his 
dishabille. He simply faced Pamela 
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The TRAIL BLAZER 


to greater Motor Car Value 


l'rom the standpoint of dollar for dollar value there’s not a car 
made which offers more for your money than the famous 
Chevrolet Four-Ninety A. 

Before the Chevrolet was made in Canada, good cars were all 
high in price. 

But our mammoth production and manufacturing efficiency 
enables us to sell the Chevrolet Four-Ninety A at a price much 


lower than its value when compared with other makes of cars. | 
With the surplus power developed by the famous valve-in-head 2? 
motor the owner of a Four-Ninety A invariably is the “trail em 
. > ” ‘ 

blazer. | "ZK 
Standard equipment includes speedometer, electric starting and *, MN 
lighting, ammeter, oil indicator light equipment, one man top, beh Ae 
demountable rims, non-skid tires on rear wheels and many fea- “~~ ‘s 









tures usually looked for in cars much higher in price. 
Chevrolet Four-Ninety A 


f. o. b, OSHAWA 
VT ROADSTER $735 ait \ 
\ 
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THERE ARE CHEVROLET MODELS IN ROADSTER, TOURING AND SEDAN BODIES 
SEE THEM AT YOUR NEAREST DEALER 





Chevrolet Motor Co., of Canada, Limited., Oshawa, Ontario | 


Western Parts and Service Branches: REGINA and CALGARY | 
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“Say, what is it you want with me?” 
he demanded truculently. 

“A trifle,” she answered. “The key of 
the chapel in the little plot of waste- 
ground next to Henry’s.” 

She meant him to be staggered, and he 
was. He reeled back for a moment. 

“What the hell are you taiking about?” 
he gasped. 

“Facts,” Pamela replied. “Do yov want 
to save yourself, Joseph? You can do it 
if you choose.” 

He folded his arms and stood in front 
of the closed door. Without a collar, his 
neck bulged unpleasantly behind. There 
was nothing whatever left of the sauve 
and genial chef d’orchestre. 

“Save myself from what, eh? 
me get wise about it.” 

Pamela’s eyebrows were daintily ele- 
vated. 

“Dear me!” she murmured. “I thought 
you were more intelligent. Listen. You 
know where we met last? Let me remind 
you. You were playing in the Winter 
Garden at Berlin, and the gentleman 
whom I was with, an attache at the Amer- 
ican Embassy, spoke to you. He told me 
a good deal about your past life, Joseph, 
and your present one. You are in the pay 
of the Secret Service of Germany. Am I 
to go to Scotland Yard and tell them so?” 

He looked at her wickedly. 

“You’d have to get out of here first.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she advised him con- 
temptuously. “Remember you’re talking 
to an American woman and don’t waste 
your breath. You can be in the Secret 
Service of any country you like, without 
interference from me. On the other hand, 
there’s just one thing I want from you.” 

“What is it? I haven’t got any key.” 

“T want to discover exactly what has be- 
come of Captain Graham,” she declared. 

“What, the guy that missed his lunch 
to-day?” he growled. 

“T see you know all about it,” she con- 
tinued equably. 

“So he’s your spark, is he?’”’ Joseph ob- 
served slowly, his eyes blinking as he 
leaned a little forward. 

“On the contrary,” Pamela replied, “I 
have never met him. However, that’s be- 
side the point. Do I have the key of that 
chapel?” 

“You do not.” 

“Have you got it?” 

“Right here,” Joseph assented, dang- 
ling it before her eyes. 

“J think it’s a fair bargain I’m offering 
you,” she reminded him. “You lose the 
key and keep your place. You only have 
to keep your mouth shut and nothing 
happens.” 

“Nothing doing,’ the negro declared 
shortly. “Keys as important as this ain’t 
lost. If I part with it, I get the chuck, 
and I probably get into the same mess as 
the others. If I keep it 44 

“If you keep it,” Pamela interrupted, 
“vou will probably stand with your back 
to the light in the Tower within the next 
few days. They’ve left off being lenient 
with spies over here.” 

He looked at her, and there were things 
in his eyes which few women in the world 
could have seen without terror. Pamela’s 
lips only came a little closer together. 
She pressed the inside of the ring upon 
her third finger, and a ray of green fire 
seemed to shoot forward. 

“T guess I’m up against it,” he growled, 
taking a step forward. “I'll have some- 
thing of what’s coming to me, if I swing 
for it.” 


Just let 
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His arm was suddenly around her, his 
face hideously close. He gave little 
snarl as he felt the pinprick through his 
shirt sleeve. Then he went spinning 
round and round with his hand to his 
head. 

“What in God’s name!” he spluttered. 
“What in hell ! 

He reeled against the horsehair easy 
chair and slipped on to the floor. Pamela 
calmly closed her ring, stooped over him, 
withdrew the key from his pocket, crossed 
the room and the dingy little hall with 
swift footsteps, and without waiting for 
the lift, fled down the stone steps. Be 
fore she reached the bottom, she heard 
the shrill ringing of the lift bell, th 
angry shouting of the woman. Pamela, 
however, strolled quietly out and took her 
place in the car. 

sack to the hotel, George,” she di- 
rected the chauffeur. “Don’t stop if they 
call to you from the flats.” 

The young man sprang up to his seat 
and the car glided off. Pamela leaned 
forward and looked at herself in the mir- 
ror. There was a shade more color in her 
face, perhaps, than usual, but her low 
waves of chestnut hair were unruffled. 
She used her powder puff with attentive 
skill and leaned back. 

“That’s the disagreeable part of it over 
any way,” she sighed to herself content- 
edly. 


e 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE last of the supper-guests had left 
Henry’s Restaurant, the commission- 
aire’s whistle was silent. The light laugh 
ter and frivolous adieux of the departing 
guests seemed to have melted away into 
a world somewhere beyond the pale of 
the unseasonable fog. The little strip of 
waste ground adjoining was wrapped in 
gloom and silence. The exterior of the 
bare and deserted chapel, long since un 
consecrate, was dull and lifeless. Inside, 
however, began the march of strange 
things. First of all, the pinprick of light 
of a tiny electric torch seemed as though 
it had risen from the floor, and Hassan, 
pushing back a trap-door, stepped into 
the bare, dusty conventicle. He listened 
for a moment, then made a tour of the 
windows, touched a spring in the wall, 
and drew down long, thick blinds. After- 
wards he passed between the row of dilap- 
idated benches and paused at the entrance 
door. He stooped down, examined the 
keyless lock, shook it gently, gazed up- 
wards and downwards as though in vain 
search of bolts that were never there. His 
white teeth gleamed for a moment in the 
uarkness. He turned away with a Httle 
sniver. , 
“Not my fault,” he 
self. “Not my fault.” 
He listened for a moment intently, as 
though for footsteps outside. The dis- 
turbance, however, came from the other 
end of the building. There was a sharp 
knocking at the trap-door by which he 
had ascended. He touched an electric 
knob. The place was dimly yet suffici- 
ently illuminated. He hastened towards 
the further end of the place and pulled 
up tne trap-door. 


muttered to him 


A melancholy look nye, 
little procession sk wly emerzed First 
of all came Joseph, stepping backwards, 
supporting the head and 
Graham, still bound and gagyved. 
him came a dark, swarth 
waiter, who supported Graham’s feet. 
Behind followed Fischer, earrving his 
silk hat and cane in his hand. He paused 


shoulders of 
After 
faced wine- 


for a moment as he stepped on the flo 
of the chapel, and brushed the dust fro 
his trousers. 

“You can take out the gag now,” 
ordered the two men. “There isn’t muc} 
shout in him.” 

They laid him upon a couch, and Josep} 

Graham’s head sw 
helplessly on one side. His eyes opened, 
however, and he struggled for consciou 
His lips twitched for a momen 
In these long hours he had almost fo: 
gotten the habit of speech. The wor 
when they came, sounded strange to him 

“What—where am I? What do you 
want with me?” 

Fischer laid his hat and stick upor 


table, on which also stood a telephon 


obey ed the order. 


ness 


strument 

“The formula, my young friend,” he 
replied, “for that wonderful explosive of 
whi h you spoke in the lobby.” 

A sudden accession of nervous strength 
brought almost like passior 
into the young man’s reply, although to 
himself there stil 
in the words which might have come from 
the walls or the roof—surely not from 
his lins. 


I'll see you damned first!” 


something 


1 seemed some unreality 


Fischer smiled. The man was good 
looking, in his way, but this was a pale 
and ugly smile. 


“My request was merely a matter of 
courtesy,” he remarked. “The difficulty 
of searching you is not formidable. It 
would have been undertaken long ago but 
for the fact that the restaurant has been 
crowded and gags sometimes slip. Be- 
sides, there was no hurry 

He leaned over Graham, who for the 
first time struggled furiously but ineffec- 
tually with his b His fingers all the 
time were straining towards the inside 
pocket of his coat. Fischer nodded under- 
standingly 

“Allow n e to 


Observ e ~ 


onds. 


anticipate you,” he said 


W its a quick thrust he drew a little 
handful of papers from the pocket 
of his captive. One by one he glanced 
them through and flung them on to the 
floor As he came towards the end of his 
search, however, his expression of confi- 
dent vanished His lips 
shrivelled up a little, his eyes narrowed. 
The last folded sheet of paper—a little 
perfumed note from Peggy, thanking 
Sandy for the beautiful roses—he crump- 
led fiercely into a little ball. He opened 
his lips to speak, then he paused. A new 
light broke in upon him. The fury had 
passed from Sandy Graham’s face. In its 
stead there was an expression of blank 


' 
compiace!r 


astonishment. 
“Where is the formula?” F 


fiercely. 


} 


ischer asked 





There was no reply. Sandy Graham 
was still staring at the little pile of papers 
upon the floor. Fischer made a brief ex- 
amination of the other pockets. Then he 


stepped back His voice shook, his face 
was dark and malevolent. 

“Joseph, Hassan, Jule listen to me!” 
he ordered. “Did anyone else enter the 


musicians’ room whilst he was lying in 
the alcove?” 
“Impossible!” Jules declared. 

“The door was locked,” Hassan mur- 
mured 

“Stop!” Joseph exclaimed. 

Fischer wheeled round upon him. 

“Well?” he exclaimed. “Get on, then. 
Who?” 


To be Continued. 
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= a STUDEBAKER - - ONE OF THE WORLD'S INSTITU TIONS SINCE 1852 PS 
a ONS SINCE 1052 EES, 











VER Y Studekaber automobile sold in Canada is built in the Studebaker 

Canadian factory at Walkerville, Ontario. 

It is the product of a business built up from a roadside blacksmith shop, 
back in 1852, to the largest industry of its kind in the world. 
The quality and dependability of Studebaker vehicles has not only been maintain- 
ed throughout all these years—but Studebaker leading the way in the vehicle 
industry, has steadily improved its products. 


The Series 18 Studebaker ear is the 
best work of this great institution—it 
bears the same name and earries the 
same splendid reputation. 

It is the nesult of over 65 vears’ experi- 
ence in solving the world’s transport- 
ation problems It is. in fact, an evo- 
lution based on the concentrated study 
of over 300,000 Studebaker cars in the 
hands of owners. 

It embodies all the improvements and 
refinements suggested by this close 
study of so many thousands of cars in 
actual service on the roads of nearly 
every civilized count ry. 

The production of the Canadian factory 
is confined to Studebaker cars sold in 
Canada and oversenrs countries. 

In this factory every detail of manu- 


facture, inspection and routine of pro- 
duction are given the exhaustive 
attention characteristic of Canadian 
manufacturers. 

Back of this Studebaker Canadian 
factory, one of the Dominion’s largest 
industrial plants, is the vast Stude- 
baker organization with combined 
assets of over $60,000,000, and great 
factories in Detroit, Mich. and South 
Bend, Ind. 


When you see the Series 18 Studebaker 
car—after you ride in it and know 
what it can do on the road—you'll 
appreciate what an organization so 
yreat and extensive as Studebaker’s, 
with such a wealth of experience, 
means in the building of a quality 
motor car. 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 


“Built In Studebaker Factories, Walkerville, Ont.” 


WALKERVILLE 





- ONTARIO 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Happy Feet! 


Corns are the most 
evils of civilization 

exasperating. They give a man a 
perpetual “grouch” and an ever- 
present desire to cuss the weather 
and kick the dog. They rob him 
of effectiveness, making him a 
second-rater when he should be a 


unnecessary 
and the most 


top-notcher 

Kick loose from corns. Get into 
a pair of Doctors Shoes. Ask for 
our orthopedic last and realize 


what shoes were intended for and 
just how comfortable they can be. 
The “Doctors” brings relief and 
happiness to corn-persecuted feet 

more than that it prevents the 
reappearance of corns and cal- 
louses. Every cause of corns 
unnatural shapes, poor. ventila- 
tion, uneven temperature, is ab- 
sent in the Doctors Shoes. Shaped 
as the normal foot should be, ease 
and comfort are ensured and the 
foot, deformed by ill-fitting, “‘fool- 
ish-shaped” boots, gradually re- 
gains its natural shape. Soles and 
uppers are made absolutely water- 
proof and the special construction 
of the sole keeps the foot dry and 
at an even temperature in all 
weathers. 


Your feet will be glad in Doc- 
tors Shoes and you'll get a new 
and rosier view of life. Get your 
dealer to fit you with a pair and 
commence right away to know 
foot comfort. 







Tebbutt Shoe 
Leather Company 
Limited 


Three 
Rivers, 


Quebec 














MAKE YOUR BIKE A 
MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost, by using 
our attachableoutfit. Fits 
” 
‘ent With Others 
Wilhelm, 35 Shanley St., Ber- 
fe: gf Ret Canada, writes I recewwed 
7 Attachment acouple of weeks ago @ 
lake it fine, and appreciate the difference 
between atwo cycle motorand afourcycle. 
Also wish moses gente that st has cons 
more power than the (competitor's motor.)" 


FREE BOOK f'3.."*? fey 


free booklet caent e SHAW Bicy- 
cle Motor Attachment, also Motorbicy- jh 
cde, complete. Our prices run from $25 up. 

SHAW MANUF ACTURINGCO. 
Dept. 167 Galesburg, Kes., U.S.A. 
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[Industrial Britain 


The Wonders Making in 


UDSON ¢ 


Magazine a graphic picture of the Indu 
: > 
trial section of Bt heme 4 R 


wonders of the “new 





being produced. The irifts 
however into a disquis 

the woman worker now and after tl var 
His conclusion is that woman has come int 


factory work to stay 





Not long ago I spent a week with the Brit- 
ish army in France. I saw as much of war 
as our cautious hosts ever permit to the 
civilian—which, at least as to some of its 


returned with 
understand 
modern 


aspects, is quite enough—and 
a general notion that I now 
something about the way in which 


war is made and won 


But I was mistaken Now I am able to 
report that I really do know something about 


it; for I have returned from a week in 
the great industrial region of Scotland and 
northern England; and that’s really the place 
where the war is being made and won. 

Seeing is believing—that is, at first it is; 
later, it is losing the capacity to believe the 
things one sees. Surely there isn't enough 
of iron and steel and forges and lathes and 
trousered, deft-tingered, munitionettes in the 
world, to turn out the train-loads of ex 
ives, the mountains of shrapnel, t} 
of ships big and : 
bere d well 
jammed with khaki u 

the numberless 
quantities of the g¢ 
we saw. 

“Right out here, please—only just a 
ute for this panorama. It will be 
ing.” said the courier, as our 
whirled up to an ervation p! 
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up on a hi commanded a 


just 
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wonder- 








ful view of one of widest valleys in Eng- 
land. 

We nbled out of « rs im uunted 
the platform Two years ago we hould hav 
surveyed vantage-point a wide 


from that 
ical English cor 


intry landscape 





stretch of ty 





pastoral scene with sweeping 
pa i tn vi V ping 
ng-lands dotted here and there 

es and cross 

ve saw ir field- 





asses if v 1 i 
eyesight to its utmost bounds, was a cordite 
factory nine miles long That 


cordite-factory 


was all there 


in sight—just One couldn't 


see the ther 
direction 
I don’t remember how many th 
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it in @} 








= nd power-plar nd 
ind made-to-order res had beer 
I yr ber the told mn t t 
f ’ 1 one hundred r 
railroad ty k | | been 1. to bri rT ter 
Is ind h vay the pr 1 ets of the fac 
tories In additior had t n necessarv t 
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rdite than a t n the world hefor 
r war 
kind in t rid?” suggested one of the 
sitors 
“No,” was the reply 
Po nt have two or three 
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Cordite, as the superintendent 
nt explained to us, is not 
v nd is not put into 
i drive the shel! out o 
" shells is commor 
r Ry hy trinitrot 
lina little exerc ein or 
( s that about twent thou- 
i rs are now employed “apac- 
h t ve The 
! are we 1 girls, 
, r is I recollect it fif- 
man It w plained 
rink n were k 1 de- 
rtr } wl was po t ty of sud- 
nger and ensuing pani provide 
ler ip and management in « f disas- 
Y After seeir g the men and the women 
vork, I would be willing to wager a ship- 
d of cottor against in exploded rlycerin 
that if a big alarm ever ! the wo- 
will behave themselves just as well as 
rr Y ‘ at 
These women workers on munitions, whe- 
ther vou find them in the s} on the 
wail n the machine shops and s} factor- 
s and gun works that are scattered all over 
he country, or i! 


the explosive-producing es- 


ful people 





It pele y trite to say that they and 
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just as well. For, come to think of it, when it 
comes to juggling hunks of red-hot iron that 
weigh half a ton, or half a dozen tons, the 
difference between a man’s physical strength 
and a woman’s becomes mighty unimportant. ror See 

I may also mention the fact that in the QuAKE R 
Clyde area we inspected the most perfectly aN AyD 
equipped and most efficient shell-factory in 
Great Britain. It is an American factory, 
made over into a shell-works under the direc 
tion of American engineers, and now, I b: 
lieve, in charge of an American superintend 
ent. Nearly all the work in this establish 
ment, which produces shells of calibres from 
six to fifteen inches, is done by women 











Photographs by Cable Oe ead WE oF xpioced 
A New Invention Makes Possible the > ~ \y ie 
Transmission of Pictures 


HE war has not entirely stopped all scien- 





tific research work. It is now announced 
that the sending of pictures by cable has been 
perfected to a certain degree and that photo- 
graphs of people are now being more or less e ne one ac age 
satisfactorily transmitted. The new process 
is described in Scientific American as follows: On the Pantry Shelf Shows a 
A translucent film of the picture to be trans- Wrong Idea of Puffed Wheat 


mitted is wound upon the outside of a glass 


cylinder which, by an electric motor, is set | ’ ° , ' nme Pret an Ymnsne ac +3 oo : 
rotating about its axis, while slowly advanc- Some pe ople tr at I uffe d Grains as tidbits, to be 
ing in the direction of this axis — a motion pre- served on rare occasions. These bubble grains, flavory 
cisely that of the cylindrical phonograph re Ss a , . ; ; > “ 
cord. Each point on the circumference thus and flaky , seem like food confections. As some folks 
describes a helicoidal line, so that the beams ser SOT cer ene sae 99 

from a Nernst lamp (a type distinguished by Say, I he J seem too good to eat. 

its extraordinary constant candle-power) That is a wrong conception. Puffed Wheat and 
which are thrown by a lens system upon a >: _- ° a 

point of the cylinder, successively light up Rice, above all eise, are scientifie foods. 

every point-element of the picture again Wi wer amin \ omnina wae - eo iis 

hina tar uaakee af toe eheuenah, They are whole grains, rich in minerals and vita- 
ee ee oe mines. They supply what flour foods lack. 

points of the record. . ; c . . 

In the interior of the cylinder is placed a And they are fitte 1, like ho other grain foods, for easy, com- 
selenium cell. This is struck by the beams plete digestion. hve ry food cell is exploded, sO digestion can 
from = aoa foe passage through the instantly act And the whole grain feeds 
film. The darker the picture at any given —_* am 5 a 
point, the less light penetrates at that point | lheir easy digesuion makes them perfect between-meal foods, 
- fall wen Se amenen -_ and vice omer or good-night foods, or luncheon foods. Everybody revels in 
At the bright places the beams pass through | : Ma ae 7 : mae P ; = whe 7 2.21 - 
with peactically mo dissinetion of tatencity, them. Keep plenty on hand, and all three kinds, so childre n 
while the dark portions arrest them more or can have all they want of them. At odd hours or at mealtime, 
less completely, and intermediate shades pro- | thev are the best foods one can eat. 


duce an absorption inversely proportional to | 
their intensity. Under the influence of this 


varying illumination the selenium cell varies | 
in electric conductivity and the current inten- | P ffe P ff 
sity in the circuit fluctuates accordingly. u u e 


In the case of ordinary photo-telegraphy, e 
these current fluctuations are reconverted at Wh t R 
the receiving station into fluctuations of light, e€@a 1ce 
the process above described being, as it were, 
repeated in reverse order. These fluctuations Both 15c Except in Far West 


of light, eventually fixed photographically, re- 
produce the original picture. 














Inasmuch as this cannot be done in the case Serve in the morning with like garnish for ice cream. 
of a cable line, because of its very low powers sugar and cream, or mixed with Douse with melted butter, like 
of effective current transmission, the current peanuts or popcorn, for an after- 
fluctuations corresponding to the variations in ; , school delight. They are as wel- 
shading of the picture, instead of being put | supper, float in bowls of milk. come as confections, and far 


directly upon the outgoing wire, are recon- Use as wafers in soup, as nut- better for the child 
verted into what Professor Korn calls an in- ; 
termedinary cliché in the form of a letter cable 


any fruit. For luncheon or 


gram. From this, transmitted in the ordinary 
¢ 


course to the other end, the original picture | 






can be reconstructed at any moment. More- 
er, a further demand upon the inventor's ir 
genuity arises from the fact that the currents 


# ‘ 


owing through the circuit nin I 
selenium cell, necessarily feeble in order not 
to exceed the capacity of that cell, are ur ible 
to perform any mechanical work worth speak 


. + r 
contal gz 


¢ 


~ 


et te 
ing of. They are, therefore, made to switch in —— we eae 
stronger currents through the agency of a Mix With Fruit Use Like Nut Meats 


erly designed relay. 


f 





The feeble currents pass through an e) 
tremely sensitive moving-coil galvanometer, The Quaker Oats Company 1698 
the needle of which undergoes deflection in ac- 
cordance with their actual intensities. The Peterborough, Canada SOLE MAKERS Sadiehesn, Gonaie 
deflected needle, which is of non-conducting 
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material but curries at its ends small meta! 
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. , ‘ os =e of the series of »ratic g en . 
pins, passes on both si helow metallic sec- é erie ot opera yn ved in 
7 \ I from the "Igine "ture ‘ 
tors communicati! with a source of festa r rom the original pictur e per- 
currents, and abov a series tf cont t . T r - ips 
connected with one of a series of cireu As 
the needle is deflected into a } t ft 
. } 1 given one ft t col _——" ) . P 
Wil pass, | he | aSSINY’ O 1e 
. . . . ‘ rr . 
of as gap in the corresponding * . | » | » | 
This circuit, since an electric are to all it enaerioin 
tents and purposes acts lke al ctr ( ; ; 
ductor, is then closed, and a direct current The Present Administration of New York 
We are centralizing our effor up he of the appropriate intensity can pass throug is Banishing Vice 
attainment of perfection in lit Th. ane 1 ¢ re connected with a |! 
comfort. In the producti i ¥ rated 
Woolnap Underwear for men and men, § speed > See esas 
we have the pleasure of knowing that which, throi ency ot yar 1! TEW YORK not to-day t ture : 
efforts are crowned with succ ; lay. the current thu ving pre ce £ ! NX — 
aay - e A - es . 4 i vicked city I in me nbling 
combination of holes The valuable featut I ‘ 7 6 . 1g 
Underwear Comfort  § connection with this arrangement, and one dives and all-night saloons that it was 
' which would seem to admit of a multitude ot once supposed to be The “lid” is on 
99 per cent. of underwear ther applicatior -- the absence of any frit : 
the feel and fit of the garments. other appiica at a New Yor has been rendered mor spotless 
ayreeable feel of Imperia] Wool P . } . , P 
from the superior quality of the wool t eves ieemed po with so 
and the careful process through whic ' } M WY } 

y ligt g rank ir Vhite ¢ ‘ 
passes in preparation. The delightful ‘ so 
ting qualities are e resul ustrious the ng o New York's tenderloin 
study of the requirements 1e human as ‘ 
figure and painstaking care in the making iInse s Magazine writ 4 part as 
of the garments. ‘ ; 

Features in the Imperial Wool: Under . 
wear are the lap-seam shoulder comfort For t first time n its history, per 
fitting collarette, snng-fitting flap, closed ut Now York has ar ' rruntihb! as 
rotecb, and improved-knit cuffs and anklets, 11 a P , “Ts i af 
o we 1 as compet eT execu ve ¢f the ne 
Combinations and two-piece suits t per- : ; " : ste hy nead of 
fection of quality, fit and comfort. Sold by s pt t epartment, simultaneously with 
leading stores throughout Canada 1 mayor who stands squarely behind him 
and not allow him to be hampered 
by the politiciar If the latter condit 


imperial Knitting Company 


Tamworth, Ontario 





had existed when General Theodore 
Bingham was police commissioner, the back 
of the “system” would have been broken 















































n 1909 It is broken now It is safe to 
say that thers s to-day no paid collusion 
betwee members of the police foree and 
violators of the iw in any of the five 
metroy tan boroughs, save in those negli- 
git nstances where an individual police 
man may take the risk of accepting money 
for cas ] llicit servic : 
Wher Arti r Woods was appointed com- 
Is the Best for || | ee See re ae eee ee 
vwecame mayor, in 1914, the police depart- 
: ment was being lifted from a state ap- 
Children proa ng demoralization by Commissioner 
Douglas I. McKay, a capable } j-over from 
prey is administration, that of William 
Because it is healthy, J. Gaynor The revelations of corruption 
soft, comfortable, dur- brought about by the murder of the gam- 
able, absorbs moisture er Rosenthal in 1912 and the trials of 
and Bat talent Police Lieutenant Charles Becker, and of 
quickly, thus prevent- other police officials, in the following year, 
ing colds. It is the i. ohed a pees j J =e together th t lisclosures made 5 he 
only natural covering A photograph received over the cable the aldermanic committee that investigated 
for the little one’s in two sectwns. the department in 1912, had put the com- 
body. For the chil- paratively few dishonest men on the force 
dren there is under nto a condition of unrest and fear, and had 
wear, stockings, caps, tion worth speaking of, current closure being mnbearably humiliated the creat mass of 
coats, sweaters, night produced by arcs and Tesla sparks rather thar Sete In the public mind the word 
dresses, night shirts, by actual contacts. “noliceman” had almost become synonymous 
Pyjamas, slippers, From the pine ‘+ will he understood tha’ vith crook 
dressing gowns, ete. ont acitiieion ef teins ta the tane of th Beginning wit! the administration of 
a, gy Bene. high speed te legraph corresponds to a given M ryor Seth I ow, In 1902, there have been 
2 7 : deflection of the galvanometer needle nd, nor t men at the head of the New York 
throughout the Do- through this, to a certain current intensity in po iepartment. Indeed. there has been 
. 4] minion. ~ the selenium circuit and to a certain shading but one police commissioner out of the nine 
A fully illustrated catalogue free on in a given point of the picture, which can ho ha held that office nee 1901 of 
application. ; thus be said verted, point by ‘ e integrity there has been the slightest 
DR. JAEGER S**'37;.00°"CO. LIMITED |] joint, into tacts Gab acid Peek t tans 
is, nowey ed telegrapn, ¢ ’ 4 I r ne ~ tT T .~ 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg be in its tur , wt f lot liam McAdoo. police commissioners under 
British “founded 1883”. attngione Sn ‘acch el tks. Masel Law set fetes, tnd on 
original pictu1 ght against the power of evil, owing to 
An ord nary portrait is lecomposec nto ! equate la VS, inserupulous politicians, 
Ob, YouSkinnyl| mos 8s struct Sots i 
y: more, in accordance with the actual wealth of It vy not intil 1908. wher ur amend- 
Why stay thin as a rail? You Dow's have t ! detail Professor Korn uses fourteen Tesla ment was passed to the State quor law, 
che with arms of circuits, and as each of these corresponds to a | g the prem ; whe owner oF 
sta TOMACH that given light shading, on the one h ind, and or had been found guilty of permitting 
finches every time you ty @ square meal’! the other to a given combination and a given disorderly conduct there, by providing that 
expect Health and Strength in letter, his scale rec ognize the existe inn of i or ‘| ce a nee m a t : ok , 1 for such 
et — a on fourteen different shadings in the make-up of premise for the term of one year after 
You can't do it; it can't be done. a picture the verdict, that the law wa ible to get 
p The only way to There are different possibilities for re 1 real grip on the vice situatior At that 
Seth ooting pea stomact “pe pepe — - nfthorion. anc: | picture out of the time General Bingham had succeeded Mr. 
emaciated body of yours: your half-s » agar r Br m tr * mitt d in y usual way M« Adoo as polic e commis oner —_ 
» be HEALTHY a ” Urst whic! iS pbeen Criet at d ‘ cl M ivor MecCle n’s secon administra 10N, 
$end Se in stamps to cover mailing nf my bark if perfected, bids fair to yield excellent 1 nd had just eralen ta having the law 
“intelligence in Physical and Hea k Cul sults, consists ir reproducing the picture by ed tt. : e e Ys Mogeet “yd to pro- 
Sotuasteersucron wane poar, “1 | aid of the inventor’s photo-telegraphic re. 1 gh ae ig lt - P aggaee 
— el iphic re mote or demote at will the inspectors an 





LIONEL STRONGFORT | | ceiver, the cablegram being automatically re- captains under him 
, converte inte i erles f bt aw uw psa) pen . 
a I -<o~~engaaaey owenr pa ag ) es of " rfors ions by With these new weapons the ¢ »neral made 
a I wn means n Y , 1 
r ry ewark, N.J. a more or less general ich determined and vigorous assaults up- 


way, this involves the duplic: 
By, on aN he duplication, in reverse on the gamblers and keepers of disorderly 
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ipa aes 
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Rea 


ho that their political protector fley 

to McClellan, and demanded that he shou 
ill his police commissioner off. Met 

knew that to call Commissioner Bing 

off was beyond his power; and, not dar 


to defy the men who had made him, he took 
1 tage of a pretext under which |} | 
n ed from office a p iblic servant 
! rved, and possessed, the confider 
r ct of every reputable citizer yf 
York 
\ has been intima j f Mavor Met 


i had then stood behind Comr 
Bingham as Mayor Mitchel 





nd Commissioner Woods, the back 

the system would have been broken neat 
years ago Commissioner Wood by 

tne vay, was at that time ons f ( 

B 's deputies, in charg: t 

t bureau and of the camyt rt 
vendors of prostitutior 


When Mayor Mitchel took 
January 1, 1914, the purveyors of 


I tne ilert, as isua t¢ r 

status under the new adr stratic W 
med a his private cretar i ¢ 
tial adviser Arthur Wo« vhon 

remembered of old as General Bing 

é cutive officer ! the yr ip¢ t 

y LO0O8 or which occa ( 0 Ma I 

Met ns nterferenc i 1 t tr 

probable annihilation. they were greatly 

alarmed; and in April, when Mitchel made 

Woods pol ce commissioner, their aiarm 


became de spair 


Nevertheless, the gamblers and keeper 
lisorderly houses did not give up the 
truggle. They had previously seen fat and 
in years, and they knew that good times 
would come again with a mayor or police 
nmissioner telerant of commercialized 

ct They are “scratching gravel” to-day, 

n the hope that the next mayor will favor 
in open towr a fact which it might be 
well for the citizens of New York to bear 
mind when they cast their ballots i: 


Voven be P. 


It should be remembered that while som« 
polices commissioners have, for political 
reasons with which they were unable to 
cope, been less active than others n the 
suppression of Vice, there nas be i 
general improvement since the I ywoir 


vestigation of 1894, which has been pre 
ously mentioned The control of vice 
vas a somewhat less difficult proposition 
vhen Commissioner Woods took charg of 
the police force in 191 than when he eft 
the detective bureau in 1908 Not only had 
very pol ce commissioner Since M irpny 
with one possible exception, done as much 
toward the repression of gambling and the 


social evil as the politicians would let him, 
it new laws dealing with the situation 
id come into existence, with a stronger 

public sentiment for their enforcement 
Moreover, judges, district attorneys, and 

other public officials were beginning to 


ve a clear« r cor cept on of their d ities 


the fight upon organized vice The 
three unofficial societies that co operate 
vith the police the Society for the Pre 


vention of Cruelty to Children, the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, and the Com 
tee of Fourteen have never relaxed 
their efforts for the promotion of law and 
order during the city’s worst relapses into 
1e slough of immorality, and they were 
eager for the battle to begin under the 
egis of the new police commissioner who 
had previously proved his qualits in a 
ibordinate position. 

The details of this brilliantly successful 
campaign it is impossible to present in a 
single article. Suffice it to say that Com 
missioner Woods, with the backing of the 
mayor, has accomplished more not alone 

he suppression of vice, but in many 
other directions in his three and a half 
years at the head of the police department 
than had all his predecessors, since Murphy, 
n thirteen years. 

There were fifty gambling-houses running 
n the Tenderloin during Gaynor’s adminis 
tration, and the police estimate that on 


+ 


n t 


he East Side the game of stuss was taking 
one-fifth of the earnings of that densely 
populated territory. There is now no open 


gambling-house known to the authorities 


in New York 


Vent 
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is no joke when we come to 


on the coal man—select the 


that doesn’t WASTE coal. 
The Dunham = 


lets the fire get 
any hotter than 
is necessary to keep the 
house between two pre-deter- 
mined temperatures. If the 
weather warms up, the Dun- 
ham System automatically 
opens the check damper and 
shuts down the fire. As the 
thermometer drops, the Dun- 
ham automatically closes the 
check and opens the dampers 
that give more draft. 

The Dunham lets the hea 
die down at bedtime and 
raises it again at getting-up 
time—a uniform temperature 
is maintained during the day 





Branch Offices: Halifax 





Home Heating 
System is. that 
system. It never he 


SYSTEM OF HEATING theatre. 





Selecting a Heating System that 
Postpones This 
At the present high price of coal it all of this absolutely automatically, 


the last without anybody going near the cellar 


of the coal-pile. But don’t be too hard to regulate the dampers. You merely 


heating set the Dunham Thermostat (in the 


system that postpones this, one that living room) as you would an alarm 
gets more heat out of the coal, one clock. The Dunham means saving of 


fuel by day and night—it means com- 
fort when you re- 


turn from after- 
noon calls or an 
evening at the 





With the Dun- 
eee ham System no radiator will 


q f ever hiss, gurgle or hammer, 

ere no water will drip or spurt 

; The Dunham is a heating sys- 
a ; 

e tem that is ever equal to the 

weather, automatic in its 

The DUNHAM damper-regulation and one 

Radiator Trap that prevents waste. 
Thies device is one of Don’t wait till zero weather 
the fundamentals of is upon you — investigate 


the Dunham Home r ’ > archi 
Heating System it NOW. Ask your architect or 
is known the world heating contractor about the 
over to heating en- Dunham System. 


gineers as the device “ 
that revolutionized Free Booklet. Property owners, 
tenants real estate men, heating 


Vacuum steam heat- - 
ing. Leading archi- Contractors, architects and builders 
tects everywhere should read our latest book. ‘“‘Dun- 
use it. ham Heating for the Home.’ 





Heating Contractors everywhere can supply information on “Dunham Heating’ 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 


Branches in Principal Cities in the U. S. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO » 
MAKE MORE MONEY °* 


Ve want good, steady, reliable persons—resident representatives 
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who would like to make $10.00 to $25.00 extra cash each month 

without in any way interfering with their present duties. 

lt is easy, pleasant, profitable spare-time work—it does not require 

previous selling experience—we tell you how. Write for particulars. 
AGENCY DIVISION 


PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED 


143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - - ‘TORONTO, ON'FARIO 
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The Sanity of the Food Campaign 


HIS is the farmer’s year of the war. 

The crop reports carry a message 

of as keen national interest as the 
war bulletins. The allied armies are fac- 
ing a shortage of 400,000,000 bushels of 
grain; a meat shortage equal to 120,000,- 
000 animals. The decisive factor in the 
war, we are told, is no longer men or 
munitions, but food. 

It is also the housekeeper’s year. For 
the first time, the women of Canada are 
being asked to register as members of the 
army at home, and the appeal is very 
direct and simple. The men who are fight- 
ing need wheat, beef and bacon. It will 
avail nothing for Canada to produce 
these, unless, in considerable quantities 
they are released for export to the army. 
It has been estimated that we must re- 
duce our normal consumption of these 
foods by at least twenty-five per cent., and 
this is a phase of the nation’s food con- 
servation which will depend largely upon 
the women in the homes. 

But in the newness of the thing the 
woman is distressed by many doctrines. 
She hears of meatless days and wheatless 
days until she can vision only starvation 
and disaster ahead for her family. There 
is no legislation to guide her,—we are a 
uniquely free people here in Canada; the 
only sacrifice the country has yet asked 
of us is voluntary sacrifice. Yet when the 
appeal comes to sign a pledge to “con- 
scientiously carry out the advice and di- 
rections of the Food Controller,” that re- 
quisite foods may be sent to the men hold- 
ing the line and the starving people in 
the war-swept territories back of them, 
women here and there all over the coun- 
try hesitate before committing themselves 
and their households; and not infrequent- 
ly the objection is nothing more serious 
than that the order is indefinite. It is 
scarcely conceivable that we belong to the 
same families as the men who unquestion- 
ingly committed themselves to something 
which was definite only in its hardships 
and horrors. Fortunately, however, there 
is nothing to be afraid of in the new food 
regulations. These are stated specifical- 
ly in the Order-in-Council issued to pub- 
lic eating-places where restrictions are 
made compulsory, and they may well be 
taken as the voluntary standard for the 
private home. The rule is that beef or 
bacon shall not be served at more than 
one meal on any day, and on Tuesdays and 
Fridays none shall be served. “Bacon,” 


By Ethel M. Chapman 


of course, in this case means more than 
the breakfast strips and tender, lean eyes 
of meat close to the backbone; it includes 
all cured sides, backs, hams, and any por- 
tion of what is termed in the trade, Wilt- 
shire sides. The regulation framed to 
save wheat says nothing whatever about 
a whole “wheatless day.” It states sim- 
ply that “at every meal at which white 
bread is served there shall also be served 
some substitute or substitutes such as 
corn bread, oat cakes, potatoes, etc. It 
is not, after all, a very severe measure; 
the woman who really cares, and who has 
an intelligent understanding of foods 
might carry it out to the letter, and then 
go a second mile without interfering with 
the health and well-being of her family. 
Just here however is where serious mis- 
takes may occur. We are not being asked 
to tighten our belts uncomfortably, even 
though other nations are starving,—but 
we are asked, as far as possible to live on 
the perishable foods which cannot be ex- 
ported. It is not a matter of starvation 
but of substitution, and unless the house- 
keeper undertakes this work of using one 
food in place of another, with an intelli- 
gent understanding of their particular 
food values, and the needs of the people 
she has to feed, we may have more trou- 
ble with malnutrition at home than with 
disease in the army. Directly we take 
from the diet wheat, beef and bacon,- 
foods rich in flesh-forming substances, and 
fat, the natural tendency is to fill in with 
starch in the shape of rice, potatoes, etc. 
Starch is a good fuel food to supply the 
energy required for doing ordinary daily 
work, but it will not repair a molecule of 
worn out tissue, or take any part in build- 
ing the growing body of a child, or pro- 
vide any high quality of resistance to dis- 
ease. It will put more stiffness into a 
shirt bosom than into a backbone, so it is 
not the right food to produce a _ verile 
young Canada. Right in line with this 
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we must not allow any thrift preaching to 
blind us to the fact that it is the most 
wicked kind of economy to limit the plain 
food of a growing child. A child of four- 
teen years requires as much food as an 
adult; a child of seven years requires half 
as much; and if the quality as well as the 
quantity is not right, he is bound to suf 
fer for it later. 

The question of finding substitutes for 
the things we must save will not be as 
hard as many people seem to think. While 
it is difficult to make many breads entirely 
without wheat flour, this can be supple- 
mented with flours from other grains in 
making cornbread, ryebread, barley bread, 
oatbread, Boston brown bread where a 
combination of corn, rye and wheat flour 
is used, oat cakes, potato cakes, buck- 
wheat gems, and a variety of both raised 
and quick breads where the whole or out- 
er layers of the wheat grain are included 
and more of the white flour saved. It is 
easier still to omit wheat entirely from 
our breakfast cereals and to use oats, 
corn, rice and barley. To save beef and 
bacon we have a variety of meat sub- 
stitutes to draw from, in the way of milk, 
cheese, fish, eggs, dried beans, peas and 
lentils, while certain kinds of meat such 
as pork chops, mutton, heart, liver, and 
poultry are not available as army sup- 
plies and may be consumed at home with- 
out in any way disturbing the conscience. 
A little bulletin “War Meals” issued by 
the Food Controller and ready for distri- 
bution with the pledge cards, not only sets 
forth the best substitutes to use, with 
their particular food values but suggests 
a series of balanced meals for the man en- 
gaged in sedentary work, the man doing 
hard manual work, and for growing 
children. 

Another phase of food conservation 
rests largely with the housekeeper. It is 
estimated that over $50,000,000 worth of 
foodstuffs goes into the garbage cans of 
Canada every year. Women are stopping 
this waste when they set to work to can 
or dry or preserve in some way every 
surplus pound of perishable food produc- 
ed. They are stopping it when they make 
their meals simpler, serving fewer things 
at one time so that nothing may be there 
to be tasted experimentally and left on 
the plate. The overloading of a table 
with a mixture of many foods, fussy made 
dishes where the natural delicate flavor of 
any one food is lost in the conglomerate 
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whole, the using of highly-seasoned sauces 
to stimulate the appetite beyond its n 
mal desires, is a form of barbarity bx 





longing solely to this continent; it is n 
found in retined homes in Great Bb) 
or France. Apart from the wsthet 


{point, the best authorities 

that the simpler the diet, that 

ymmplicated, provided there is sutticient 
iety each time to make a_ balanced 

the better will each food perform 
its own particular function One ott 
point must not be overlooked in attackins 
the waste problem. We are likely to be 
very hard on the person who uses any of 
what are generally called food luxuries: 
this is a mistake. Suppose for instanc 
mushrooms sell for a dollar a pound 
Mushrooms are a wholesome food but they 
cannot be exported to the army. If by 
buying and consuming mushrooms at a 
dollar a pound, a man eats less wheat, 
beef and bacon, let us be glad we nave 
such a man in the community because most 
of us couldn't afford it. He has made uss 
of a perishable food which might other- 
wise have bee n wasted. 

On the week of September the seven 
teenth, or thereabouts, a unique form of 
house to house canvass will begin through 
out the Dominion. The woman in every 
home will be asked to sign a card pk yw 
herself and her household to conscien- 
tiously carry out the advice and directions 
of the Food Controller. Will she do it? 
That is what the women who have to dis 
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tribute the cards are asking themselves. 
dging from the way the women across 
the line have responded to this appeal, 

from the readiness with which Can 








adian women have offered themselves for 
any other patriotic work, there is little 
reason for doubting the general feeling 
in this case. Still there will be objee 
tions, sane, selfish, and political, to meet 
which, the dispenser of pledge-cards, be 
ing a home-keeper herself and possibly not 


having followed public affairs very close 
ly, may not have the necessary data at 
hand. 

Someone is about sure to ask, “If the 


government wants us to save meat why 


doesn’t it see that we can get fish at a 
price low enough to make everyone want 
-) m1. * . . 

it? This is a most sensible question, and 


it will be gratifying to those interested to 
know that while before the time of the 
Food Controller the fish supply distribut- 
ed through Toronto amounted to ten 
thousand pounds weekly, it now averages 
eighty thousand pounds weekly, and would 
be considerably more but for the difficulty 
of getting cars to transport the salt water 
fish from the Atlantic. Several more cars 
were arranged for last week. There are 
many centres where the demand for fish 
is great enough but where there are no 
facilities for taking care of them: od gov- 
ernment cannot take the responsib lity of 
unloading fish in a town to spoil, bt a ‘<a 
recent cold storage act has give n every 
municipality the right to build and run 
its own cold storage plant, and already, 
largely through the agitation of the 
women too, by the wavy, several of the 
smaller cities and towns have taken up 
the matter of storage facilities that they 
may bring in quantities of “government 
fish.” Then there arises the question as 
to why Canada does not prohibit the e 
port of fish to the United States. TI 
States is our nearest ally and engaged i 
the same enterprise of saving wheat, be 

and bacon for their men and ours. T! 
first resources of their lakes have all bs 

tapped, and they are saying to us, “You 
see how this is going to upset all our e 


tablished food plans, if now, when we 
Mentu 
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CANADA During the convalescent stage 


v™ after sickness, the body is craving 


for wholesome nourishment. There is 
nothing more soothing to the nerves or 
agreeable to the digestion than Perfection 
Brand Gocoa. It i is, in itself, a splendid 
food and next time —_ is any body- 
building to be done, try 
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A Woman's Greatest Beauty is Her 
Complexion 


Most women have good skin, but often through neglect or 
ignorance of proper care they have lost the clearness, color, 
softness and youthful radiance of their complexions. Our 
treatments restore the skin to its normal condition, bringing 
back its former texture and color. We remove Sunburn, Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, Blackheads, Redness, Blotches, “Moth 
Patches.” and all non-infectious blemishes. We make a 
specialty of removing Superfiuous Hair, Warts and Moles by 
Electrolysis. Those who cannot take treatments at the 
Institute should consult us by letter, for which there is no charge. Our famous 
Princess Complexion Purifier, $1.50 for a large bottle, sent to any address, 
carriage paid, on receipt of price. FREE sample of Complexion Cream for 
8 cents in stamps to cover postage and packing. Our Booklet and Catalog D 
sent on request 
HISCOTT INSTITUTE, LIMITED 
Established 1892 59F College Street, Toronto 























| PHOTO PILLOW TOPS STAMMERING 


parlor, reminding us of loved 
| it t j or stuttering overcome positively. 
ee. natural methods permanently restore 
' out injury to picture or cloth natural speech. Graduate pupils every- 
On Sateen. Satin, Silk 75c, $1.50, $2.00 where. ree advice and literature. 


Send Photo or Film for trial sample. THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 
J. T. BISHOP, 222 Adelaide St. W., Toronto KITCHENER,” = CANADA 
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really need fish you cut off what you have 
been giving us. Why not use your unde- 
veloped waters for home use and leave the 
export as itis?” This is what is already 
under way, and the fish supply from our 
inland lakes will soon add very materially 
to our food resources. 

And the only difficulty with many a 
dutiful, passive-minded little woman will 
be John. He has been used to being mas- 
ter in his own house;—that is about the 
only place in the world where he has ever 
had a free hand, and war or no war he 
wants what he wants. He has no inten- 
tion of allowing his wife to commit him to 
any food restriction, nor of letting any 
“blooming placard” go up in his front 
window. After all, John is about the 
most formidable stumbling-block the food 
campaigner will have to meet, because, 
speaking to his wife, she can’t just explain 
him away as frankly as she can the dif- 
ficulties outside the ‘family circle. How- 
ever we may be anticipating too much; 
the next two weeks will bring forth many 
discoveries of the inwardness of human 
nature; we can only hope that the John 
type may have become extinct. 

But against all this there will be the 
great army of women who have — 
given so unselfishly of their best, that 
little more sacrifice would searcely be a 
iced. Even if there should be a trouble- 
some John in the house a woman of this 
class will have established so surely her 
ability to take care of the housekeeping 
part of the establishment, that her deci- 
sion would scarcely be questioned here. 
Anyway she will know that she can feed 
John so skilfully according to food con- 
trol regulations that he will never know 
the difference. These women will have a 
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vision big enough to look from the secur 


ity and peace of their own homes into the 
desolate homes of Europe where women 
live in the cellars of houses that have 
been bombed almost over their heads, 
where children dazed and shell-shocked 
ery from hunger, homes from which the 
men were taken hurriedly and relent 
lessly at the beginning of the war, and 
with them love and protection and comfort 
went out forever. There is no delicate 
hesitancy over what shall or shall not be 
eaten here; the people are starving. And 
another vision the Canadian woman will 
have. She will see waves and waves of 
khaki uniformed men with faces hardened 
and drawn, and perhaps she will see her 
own boy among them. He didn’t stop to 
weigh the sacrifice against his personal 
interests: if he and others like them had 
waited to do that, we women in Canada 
would now be crouching in our cellars 
just like the women of Europe, with our 
homes, our womanhood, everything that 
once meant life to us, gone. And the 
men who have been there, who have seen 
the starving and the suffering, who may 
even have hunger added to their own hard 
ships unless something is done,—when 
they come back what will they think of 
our indifference? The woman knows that 
her boy may come home physically brok 
en, and ages older than his vears, but she 
cannot bear to think of him ¥ 

embittered against those whom he had 
trusted. And she does not wait 
ble over details. Glad to be able to help 
in any way she treasures her little win 
dow ecard as a thing of honor, and without 
questioning what others may do, she takes 
the attitude of another staple character 
of old,—“‘As for me and my house” 
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The Care of Children 


By a Well-known Chi 


. ADVICE FOR THE MOTHER. 

E rons the birth of the child, the 

mother should lead a simnle, quiet 

life, getting plenty of fresh air, 
sunshine, and sleep; having a moderate 
amount of exercise, a rational diet t, anda 
freedom from worry. No anxiety should 
be felt in regard to not being able to nurse. 
After the birth of the child the same 
simple laws should be observed. Below 
is given a diet which has proven experi- 
mentally to be the best for the nursing 
mother. Follow it. 

Diet.—8 a.m.—Cereal, fruit, milk, rolls, 

cocoa or tea and eggs. 

12 p.m.—Soup, meat, potato and 
one green vegetable, 
cereal, pudding or ice 
cream, and occasionally 
cookies. 

6 p.m.—Meat, vegetable, cereal, 
stewed fruit and tea or 
milk. 

In addition to above a glass of milk 
every four hours. Stewed fruit may be 
used as it tends to avoid the necessity for 
laxative. 

Il. MATERNAL NURSING. 

While it is a fact that individuality 
enters strongly into the question of the 
technique of breast feeding, nevertheless, 
on the whole, definite rules for guidance 
may be laid down. Keep in mind this 
fact, namely, that ninety per cent. of the 
trouble in nursing babies is due to their 
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getting either too much or too little breas 
milk. Below is given a schedule of what 
babies ought to get at different weights. 
Notice the writer says different weights. 
We do not estimate their omnes by their 
age, but | DY the ir we ight i. It is common 
sense that a b: aby weighing twelve pounds 
needs more milk than a baby weighing 
eight pounds, no matter what their re 
spective ages, just as a 20 h.p. engine uses 
more gasoline than a 15 h.p. engine would 
use. It is hoped that this schedule will 
not cause any anxiety in any mother be- 
cause she cannot get her baby up to 
weight. Just as soon as you begin to 
worry, get to the doctor as soon as you 
can. This worry will be the finishing 
touch in causing trouble. 


MAGAZINE 


(a) The Interval of Feeding. That is, 
“how often” should the baby be nursed? 

Here again we have some rules to 
govern us. If the baby weighs under 
eight pounds, then it is fed eve ry 3 hours, 
six times daily. If poorly nourished it 
should be fed 7 times daily. However, if 
on the 3-hour interval, if getting too 
much, or showing signs of dyspepsia 
(colic, vomiting, ete.), the four-hour in- 
terval should be adopted. The babies over 
eight pounds are usually sufficiently 
nourished to be put on a four-hour inter- 
val. Under no circumstances should a 
haby be nursed under 3 hours. 

(b) Re gularity in Feeding. 

Nothing should interfere with the baby 
feeding at its regular time by the clock. 
If being fed every 3 hours, then at 6 a.m., 
9 a.m., 12 p.m., 3 p-m., 6 p.m., 10-12 p.m 
{f on a four-hour interval, 6 a.m., 10 a.m., 
2 p.m., 6 p.m., 10-12 p.m. Usually babies 
months of age receive this last 
feeding as late as possible, preferably 
midnight They should then sleep the 


valance of the night until the 6 a. feed 


under 6 





ne In the older babies this late hour is 
I r necessary, the 10 p.m. feeding being 
the last until morning femember to 

\ er t ib t ts p ner ! rsing 
hone ¢ f eeping 

(c) H } ild 

Nur yvabies usua ! 7 ozs 
each week So that a baby weighing & 
pounds at birth should weigh about 16 
pounds at 6 months of age. The baby 
should be weighed each wet ind the 
veight recorded A pair of | 10ld 
scales purchased for $5 to $8 
They are ver\ useful when handling a 
baby we en able the baby to gai n this 
way, following supply f milk is 
neces ’ y 
Wi t in ll 
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M ] n ¢ er day 
18 » 20 22 24 Zi 0 31 ; a) 

That n infant weighing 12 pounds 
shou re e each d iV O ¢ otf k 
lo determine how much the baby receives, 
weigh it before and after nursing The 
nerease will e the amount of milk 
rece |. The baby may be weighed thus 
it each feeding, ind an accurate account 
kept of the day’s feeding As a rule, 
weighing 2 or 3 times daily will give one 
an average whereby to arrive at the lay’s 
supply. There is no guess work when this 
s done. It is not advised at all that this 
be carried out as a routine, if the baby is 


gaining satisfactorily, weigh once a week 
nly; but if in doubt as to the amount re- 

id then weighing will settle the ques- 
tion Water should be given in between 
feedings if the baby is awake, but never 
within an hour of the feeding hour, or for 


hour afterwards 


What to Eat When Prices Are High 


By \Irs. 


T is really a serious problem in these 

days when prices are high and seem 

to be getting higher, to know what to 
eat that will satisfy, nourish and yet not 
double the household expenses 

The housewife feels that she must keep 
expenses down as much as possible, yet 
knows that her family must be fed and 
well fed, since good food and sufficient 
means health, strength and happiness. 


Supplies of good foods have so long 


Elizabeth 


Atwood 
been abundant that we have become ac- 
customed to the most expensive, without a 
thoucht. Unfortunately a great many 
housekeepers seem to think that the very 
best means the highest in price. This 1s 
far from the truth. A great many of the 
cheaper cuts are quite as nourishing as 
the most expensive. 

ae of all, however, is our habit of 

stefulness. We do not mean to be 
wasteful. Many of us think we are quite 
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Polish and Protect Your Linoleum 





With Johnson's Prepared Wax. Any housewife can easily apply it and 
keep her floors in perfect condition by simply wiping up the dust occa- 
sionally with a dry cloth. Less than an hour is required for polishing a 
good-sized floor and it may be walked upon immediately. Johnson's 
Prepared Wax brings out the pattern of Linoleum and preserves it. 


A Dust-Proof Furniture Polish 


Polish all your furniture—including the piano—with to its life—covers up mars and small surface scratches 
Johnson's Prepared Wax. You will be surprised at the and prevents checking. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
wonderful improvement. It cleans and polishes in one will quickly and permanently remove that bluish 
operation—protects and preserves varnish, adding years cloudy appearance from your mahogany furniture. 
\ ~ 9 
~Lrquid and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in Liquid Form as well as paste. 
Many people prefer the Liquid Wax as it polishes instantly with but 
very little rubbing—you can go over a roomful of furniture, a good 


sized floor, or an automobile in half-an-hour. Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax is ex- 
actly the same as the Paste Wax except that it is Liquid. 


Contains No Oil A Splendid Auto Polish 


Johnson's Prepared Wax contains absolutely no oil, With Johnson's Prepared Wax you can make your 

consequently, it gives a hard, dry, glass-like polish which car look like new and save the cost of revarnishing. 

does not ¢ lect or hold the dust It never becomes soft or It covers up mars and scratches—removes road oil — pre- 
t 0 dust. m 


vents checking and cracking—-sheds water and dust —and 

makes a “‘wash” last twice aslong. It preserves the varnish and 
, — . ) si n the weather, adding years to its life and beauty. 

Tell your dealer that Johnson's Prepared Wax is now mad protects it from the weather, adding years to its life and beauty 


sticky in the hottest weather or from the heat of the body. 


in Liquid Form and insist upon his supplying you with it. Write for our folder on Keeping Your Car Young—it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. mac. Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 
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CROWN BRAND 


will do more than satisfy 
children’s craving for ‘‘some- 
thing sweet’? — it will f 
supply them with a 
wholesome food. 





Dealers every- 
where have 
“Crown Syrup” in 2, 5, 10 and 20 pound 
tins and “Perfect Seal” Quart Jars. 


Write for free Cook Book. 


THE CANADA STARCH CO, LIMITED, 
MONTREAL. 2 
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A “sameness” that is most 
enjoyable—the daily, un- 
varying goodness of a cup of 


“SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


It never fails to greet you with 
that same exquisite fragrance, amber 
clearness and delightful flavour, 
that win people with the first cup. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—ground—pulverized 
fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL, 
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e to the cas serole and add three «n fr = = — 
" shalots peeled and sliced, two spriy f |¥-—= = Af or at mes at Ir x x 
7 parsley, and a cupful of the thic} | 7 
f acan of tomatoes. Remove the seeds a i 
white fibre from a good size green peppi 1A sents 
" cut into shreds and saute in the pork fat {)|| | | {fF \) \ \ |F IS IM F 
\ until tender. Then add it to the t HW 2a \V PORTANT 
with a quarter of a pound of fresh mu f 
:, rooms that have been carefully w ‘ 
d but not peeled Add stock to ha f iM! 
% the meat, ia little salt. Cover the rf 
t serole tightiy and cook in | 
“ oven for an hour anda half. T} i] 
7 sauce slightly and serve in the casser * 
y t If dried mushrooms are to be substitut 
b for the f: ones, wash a small har iI 
e ful and place in a saucepan wit! : 
h tepid wate! Bring slowly to the J 
is point, and add to the meat ~ 
he Sh: dink Ac ot ots ebitadiie «. INSIST ON A 
i, satisfying is made from a slice cut f; | 
n the round of beef. Let the slice be thres 1 4 %% 
‘1 quarters of in inch in t} kness ar i 
is it, enclosing two or three thin slices of fat IF RUGGE ? 
1s bacon. Brown in the frying pan with a ° 
'y little dripping, then place in the é ° 
> role with stock to half its depth. Add | oe oO 1S 
It tomato flavoring—either canned tomato, 1] s 
+} or tomato paste, a shredded green pepper ! 
ir and a little salt. Cover the casserole and Tr ao 
st cook slowly in the oven for about tw | Black, Tan, Toney Red and Dark Brown 10c per tin : 
yn hours If liked, thicken the gravy s 
slightly and serve, cutting into ind > . 
- —" ind » Canes > || A Substitute will disappoint you. ‘ 
. 
in NDIVIDUAL casseroles and ramekins H ° 
is afford as many fascinating opportuni 
8. ties for the use of left-overs. There are i r ANLICCET D ~ . ») IV - 
. iiiities secknan akc ontait be anna ; THE NUGGET POLISH COMPANY, LIMITED 
it but it is part of the pleasure to combine 1 iT. IT 
ct ? flavors individually. Chopped meat can * TORONTO, ONTARIO 
ne be made in such a variety of excellent 
of dishes as not to be recognized as having 
the sume foundation, for it is part of the —— 
satisfaction to obtain new ar d ew er = _ — = — = = = ew = — 
es ing results. Souffle cooked in ramekins 
as ¥ become a da nthlly attractive dish; another 
nD portion of the same chopped meat mad 
of into individual pastries suggests a t 
nt lifferent impression both to the eve a 
ey to the palate. Ordinary has become a de 
ch licious and appetizing dish when browned 
e in individual casseroles and any clever 
St housewifs in evolve countless surprises 
a with the help of these cooking iter 
he which are mad of sit pie eartnenware t 
ill : and are of little cost ro make the 
In tasty in the extreme, add a little cold 
Zs boiled ham to the fresh meat with just | | 


it . enough pimento to add piquancy and rut | 
the dish in which the mixture is prepared 
with a clove of garlic. After the mixtur 
has been placed in the casserole, dot t! 
top with | of butter, and brown in a : 
he quick, but not hot, oven 5X use “Infants Delight” in prefer- 


Pure, white, fragrant borated 
to soften the water and cleanse 


the delicate pores. Wise mothers 


a «6 «C6S 
- ® 
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as ? Soups are enjoyed by the great number aera 
to of diners, and the I rench “pot au feu” Oo E th 
a might well be introduced into every Amer Jae 10c oe ere 
ol ican home. It means simply the perpetual , Price . n Canada 
30 ON eRe ye, again why 
an s up pot whic h are p it the 


mings of the roast, the odds at 
~~ te = which do not seem important enough f 
| other uses, yet which contribute th 


share of flavor and nourishment. It 


t 





re vides the best possible stock, or f 
re tion, for s ind sauces, and is de 
re as wel] as ¢ nomical. Vegetable ' 
be are appet x also, and the truly s 


; 


ap? 


tiie housewife will not allow the w 
In which vevet 


be 


Ti Sere cote 





- ables and rice have 

boiled to go to waste. They add thi 

rh- mosioum of fl vor and quality, as wel 

it ereament, and when we rea ‘ 

fat nese fact ve are on the road to 
Witting any ymbine that strives to 
vance , ‘ 

fer an ance the « of food supplies 


| Vention MacLean’s Magazine—It will identify you 
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Kitchen Sinks and Taps 
Polished and Brightened 


easily and effectively 


Pat as 
| 


Easy Thorough  __— Purifying | 
! You are probably like most housewives; you dislike the 


last touches of cleaning up the ‘sink, polishing the taps 
and such things, after dish washing. 


It’s all easy enough if you sprinkle a little Old Dutch, 
then wipe; it is more than easy —it is thorough, and 
it’s sanitary—leaves your sink sweet and clean and the 
taps brilliantly polished. 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
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“Monarch-Knit” Hosiery 
Monarcy fiir Charming and Durable 


THE MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY. LIMITED 





Monarch-Knit Hosiery has that richness of 
appearance which the modern woman 
admires, and vet is not costly. OQur selection 
of yarns and perfect knitting gives a dura- | 
bility that is satisfving thousands of wearers 
of “Monarch-Knit” Hosiery. 


Monarch-Knit Hosiery is made in all grades 


tor Men, Women and Children. 


THE MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY, LIMITED, DUNNVILLE, CANADA 


Manufacturers of Ladies’ Silk Knitted Coats, Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Worsted Sweater Coats, Fancy Knit 
Goods, Hosiery, etc. Also Hand Knitting Yarns specially suitable for Knitting Soldiers’ Sox, Scarfs, ete 
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LLOYD GEORGE SAYS : 








side or on the cther 




















“Time — time is a hesitating and perplexed neutral is not 
yet decided cn which side he 1s going t wing | e scythe 
For, it the moment, that sevth striking [ th sick will arty 
havo The heur will me when it will be swul q tin lly i 


Time is the deadhiest of all the neutral power let 
that we enlist him am ng our lla { nly way to win time 
not to lose tim You must not lose tin n the Council chan 
- ber: you must not lose time in the departments wt ut th 
- decrees of the Council: you must not k time in the tt 
be factory, or in the worksh | 
Pges? 46, Soa s sede, “Whoever tarries when he ught to be active Whether ito1 i 
hes 4 wi - oe. ay ij statesman, a s« ld el in oth tal i tarme 1 workel nwetl 
chee # Bit il a RTP } his money s simply helping tl i t 
most powertul lactor in the war re Yet, tin 


Phat is oui appe il to you.” 





the labor time you are buying? 


internationa 
' ‘Time Recorder 


@) Time ts the essence of every contract 


you undertake. Are you getting all 





¢ On your labor cost de pe nds your proht. You can « nly be if 


sure of getting the labor time you are paying for when the | 
original pay-roll entry is printed by the employee himself on 
an International Time Recorder. 


q Weh ive installed complete equipments trom $100 to S$10.000 « 
Canadian made ~ Canadian capital, labor and material Let us send you 
our latest folders and price lists 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING | 
COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Ofhce and Factory, Anderson St.. LORONTO A 
Also at Montreal, Winnipeg, Vanccuver —_ 
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F. E. MUTTON, Vice-President and Manager 
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